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BOOK III. 


The CONTENTS. 


David's Flight to Nob, and Entertainment there by the 


High-Prieſt ; from thence to Gath in Diſguiſe, where 


he ts diſcover'd and brought to Achis ; He counterfeits 


himſelf mad, and eſcapes to Adullim. A fort Enu- 
eration of the Forces which come thither to him. A 
Deſcription of the Kingdom of Moab, whither David 
fies; his Entertainment at Moab's Court. A Digre/- 
ſion of the Hiſtory of Lot, Father of the Moabites, 
repreſented in Picture. Melchor's Song at the Feaſt ; 
Moab deſires Joab to relate the Story of David. Which 
he does; his Extraction, his Excellency in Poeſie, and 
the Effetts of it in curing Saul's Malady, The Phili- 
ſtims Amy encamp d at Dammin, the Deſcription of 
Goliah and his Arms; his Ohallenge to the Iſraelites, 
David's coming to the Camp, his Speech to Saul to de- 
fire leave to fight with Goliah 3 ſeveral Speeches upon 
that Occaſjon : the Combat and Slaughter of Goliah, 
with the Defent of the Philiſtims Army. Sas Ex. 


vy to David. The Characters of Merab and Michol. 


The Love between David and Michol ks Song at ker 
A 2 | War 


N 


156 B eis 4 Serve Poe! Bech I. 


% 


Dowry of two huudred Foreskins for Michol, with whom 
he is married. The Solemnities of the Wedding ; Saul's Re- 


* AIS'D with the News he from high 
& Heav'n receives, 


Id Strait to his di igent God juſt Thanks 


be gives. 
7 FA To Divine * Nobe directs then his 
| Flight, | 


A ſmall Town, great in Fame by Levi's Right, ; 
2 Is there with ſprightly Wines, + and hallow'd Bread, 
(But what's to Hunger hallow'd ?) largely fed. 5 
3 The good old Prieſt welcomes his fatal Gueſt, 
And with long Talk prolongs the haſty Feaſt. 
4 He lends him + vain Goliab's Sacred Sword, 
(The fitteſt Help ja Fortune could afford) 
A Sword whole Weight without a Blow might ſlay, 
Able undblunted to cut Haſts away, 
A Sword ſo great, that it was only fit 
To take off his great Head who came with it, 
Thus he arms David; I your own reſtore, 
Take it (ſaid he) and uſe it as before. 
I faw you then, and 'twas the braveſt Sight 
That e er theſe Eyes ow d the diſcov'ring Light. 
When you 9 ſtepp'd forth how did the Monſter rage, 
In ſcorn of your ſoft Looks, and tender Age 
Some your high Spirit did mad Preſumption call, 
Some pity d that ſuch Youth ſhould idly fall. 
Th' uncircumcis d {mild grimly with Diſdain; 
I knew the Day was yours: I ſaw it plain. 


Y x Sam. 21. 1. } Ver, 4, 5, 6. Mat. 12. 4, f Ver. 9. 
$ 13 Sam. 17. 
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Much 


lapſe, and the Cauſes of David's Flight into the King- 
aum of Moab. | 
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Much more the Reverend Sire prepar'd to a. 
Wrap'd with his Joy how the two Armies lay; 
Which Way th'amazed Foe did wildly flee, 

All that his Hearer better knew than he. 

But David's Haſt denies all needleſs Stay; 

To * Garth, an Enemy's Land, he haſtes away, 
Not there ſecuce, but where one Danger s near, 
The more remote though greater dilappear. 

So from the Hawk, Birds to Man's Succour flee, 
So from fir d Ships Man leaps into the Ses. 
There in Diſguiſe he hopes unknown t abide! 
Alas! in vain! What can ſuch Greatneſs hide? 
Scones of ſmail Worth may lye unſeen by Day, 
But Nizht it ſelf does the rich Gem betray, 

F Tagcal firſt ſpy'd him, a Phiiiſiian Knight, ? 
Who erſt from Daviil's Wrath by ſhameful Flight { 
Had ſav'd the ſordid Remnant of his Age; 

Hence the deep Sore of Envy mix'd with Rage. 
Strait with a Band of Soldiers tall and rough, 
1rembling, for ſcarce he thought that Band enough, 
On him he ſeizes whom they all had fear d, 

lad the bold Yourh in his own Shape appear d. 

And now this wiſh'd for, but yet dreadful Prey, 
To Achis Court they led in haſte away, 

With all unmanly Rudeneſs which does wait 
Upon th' Inmoderate Vilgars Foy and Hate. 

His Valour now and Strength mult uſeleſs ly, 
And he himſelf muſt Arts unuſu'al try; 
Sometimes he + rends his Garments, nor does ſpare 
The goodly Curls of his rich yellow Hair. 
Sometimes a violent Laughter ſcru'd his Face, 
And ſometimes ready Tears dropp'd down apace. 
Sometimes he fix'd his ſtaring Eyes on Ground, 
And ſometimes in wild manner hurl'd them round. 


— ed. 
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More full Revenge Philiſtiaus could not with, 

6 But call't the Faſtice of their mighty Fiſh. 
They now in height of Anger, let him Lide; 
And Freedom too, t'encreaſe his Scorn, they give. 
Lle by wife Madneſs freed does homeward flee, 
And Rage makes them all that he ſeem'd to be, 

7 Near to » Alullam in an aged Wood, 
An Fill, part Earth, part rocky Stone, there ſtood, 
Hollow and vaſt within, which Nature wrought 
As if by her Scholar Art the had been 722ug/r. 
Hither young David with his Kindred came, 
Servants, © and Friends ; many his ſpreading Fame, 
Many their Wants or Diſcontents did call; 
Great Men in War, and almoſt Amtes all! 

8 Hither came wiſe and valiant Joa down, 
One to whom David's {elf muſt owe his Crews, 
A mighty Man, had not ſome cuuning Sin, 
Amidſt fo many Virtzes, crowded in. 
With him d Abiſtni came, by whom there fell 
At once three hundred; with him A/abel : 

9 Afahel, © ſwifter than the Northern Mind; 
Scarce could the nimble Motions of his Mind 
Outgoe his Feet; ſo ſtrangely would he run, 
That Time it ſelf perceiv'd not what was done. 
Oft o'er the Lawns and Meadows would he paſs, 
His Weight unknown, and harmleſs to the Grals ; 
Oft o'er the Sands and hollovy Duſt would trace, 
Vet no one Atome trouble or diſplace. 
Unhappy f Yourh, whoſe End ſo near I ſee 
There's nought but thy 11! Fate fo ſwift as Thee. 

10 Hither Jeſſales Wrongs 8 Benaiah dreve, 
He, who the vaſt exceeding Monſter ſlew. 


—_—_— 


— — — 


a 1 Sam. 21. 15. b 1 Sam. 22. © r Sam. 21. 1. 4 r Chr, 
11. 20, © Ibid. ver; 26, 2 Sam. 2. 18, f Ibid. Ver., 23. 
8 1 Chr. 11. 22. 
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Th' Egyptian like an Hill himſelf did rear, 

Like ſome tall Tree upon it ſeem'd his Spear. 

But by * Benaiah's Staff. he fell o'erthrown 3 

The Earth, as if worſt ſtrook, did loudeſt groan, 
Such was Benaiah ; in a narrow Pit 

He aw b a Lion, and kap'd down to it. 

As eas iy there the Royal Beaſt he tore, 

As that it ſelf did Kit or Lambs before. 

Him © ra follow'd, a young lovely Boy, 

But full of Spirit, and Arms was all his Joy. 

Oft, when a Child, he in his Dream would fight 
With the vain Air, and his wak'd Morher fright 
Oft would he ſhoot young Birds, and as they fall, 
Would laugh, and fancy them Philiſtians all. 

And now at home no longer would he ſtay, 
Though yet the Face did ſcarce his Sex betray. 
Dodo's 4 great Son came next, whoſe dreadful Hand: 
Snatch'd ripen d Glories from a conqu'ring Band 
Who, knows not Dammin, and that Barley Field, 
Which did a ſtrange and bloody Harveſt yield? 
Many beſides did this new Troop encreaſe; 

Adan, whoſe Wants made him unfit for — 
Eliel, e whoſe full Quiw'er did always bear 

As many Death as in it Arrows were, 

None from his Hand did vain or innocent flee, 
Scarce Love or Fate could aim ſo well as he. 
Many of Judah took wrong'd David's Side, 
And many of old Jacob's youngeſt Tribe; 

But his chief Strength the g Gathite Soldiers are, 
Each ſingle Man able t'o'ercome a War ! 

Swift asthe Darts they fling through yielding Air, 
And hardy all as the ſtrong Steel they bare, 


Ver. 46, f I Chr. 12. 16. 6 Ibid, Ver, t. 


a 1 Chr. 11. 23. b Ver. 22. < Ver. 26. d Yer, 12 
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A Lion's noble Rage ſits in their Face, 
Terrible Comely, arm'd with dreadful Grace ! 
Th undaunted Prince, though thus we! guardedh ere, 
Vet his ſtout Soul durſt for his Parents fear; 
He ſeeks for them a fafe and quiet Seat, 
Nor truſts his Fortune with a Pledge ſo great. 
So when in hoſtile Fire rich Aas Pride 
For ten Years Siege had fully fatisty'd, 
LEneas * ſtole an Act of higher Fan, 
And bore iris through the wandring Flame, 
A nobler Nuran. and a richer Prey 
Than all the Gy#tian Forces bore away. 
Go pious Prince, in Peace, in Ti iumph go; 
Enjoy the Conqueſt of thine Overthrow ; 
To have fav'd thy Troy would far leſs glorious 10 
By this thou Overcom ſt their Vi 
11 Mah, next Fudah, an old Kingdom, lyes 3 
12 Fordan their touch, and his curſt Sea denies. 
13 They ſee North Stars from o'er Amoreus Ground, 
14 Edom and Petra their South-Part does bound. 
15 Eaſtwards rhe Lands of Ciiſh and Ammon ly, 
The Morning's happy Beams they firſt eſpy. 
The Region with fat Soil and Pienty's bleſs' d, 
A Soil too good to be of old poſſeſs d 
16 By monſtrous Emms ; but Lot's Off- -ſpring came 
And conquer'd both the People and the Name. 
17 Till + Seon drave them beyond Arnon's Flood, 
And their ſad Bounds mark d deep in their oven Blood, 
18 In Hesbon his triumphant Court he plac'd, 
Hesbon, by Men and Nature ſtrangely grac'd. 
A glorious Town, and fill'd with all Delight 
Which Peace could yield, though well prepar d for Fight, 
But this proud + City, and her prouder Lord, 
Felt the keen Rage of r s Sacred Sword, 


B 


Y Virg. 2. En. | Num, 21. 26. f bid. Yer. 24, 25. 


Whilſt 
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Whilſt Moab triumph'd in her torn Eſtate, 

To ſee her own become her Conqu rors Fate. 

Yet that ſmall Remnant of Lots parted Crown 

Did, arm'd with 1/rael's Sins, pluck Iſrael down, 

Full thrice ſix Years they felt fierce * Eglon's Yoke, 

Till > Ehud's Sword God's vengeful Meſſage ſpoke 
Since then their Kings in Quiet held their own, - 

Quiet, the Good of a not envy'd Throne. 

And now a wite old Prince the Scepter {way'd, 

Well by his S6jeds and himſelf obey d. 

Only betore his Father's Gods he fell ; 

Poor wretched Man, almoſt too good for Hell ! 

Hither does David his bleſs d Parents bring, 

With humble Greatneſs begs of < Moab's King 

A ſafe and fair Abode, where they might live 

Free from thoſe Storms with which himſelf muſt ſtrive, 

The King with chearful Grace his Suit approv'd, 

19 By Hate to Saul, and Love to Virtue mov d. 
Welcome great Knight, and your fair Troop (ſaid he) g 
Your Name found Melcome long before with me. ö 

20 That to rich Ophir's riſing Morn is known, | 
And ſtretch d out far to the burnt ſwarthy Zone. 1 

21 Swift Fame, when her round Journey ſhe does make, | 
Scorns not ſometimes Us in her way to take. | 
Are you the Man, did that huge Gyant kill? 

Great Baal of Phegor ! And how young he's ſtill ! 
From d Ruth we heard you come; Ruth was born here, 
In Judah ſojourn d, and (they ſay) match d there 
To one of Berhiem; which I hope is true,; 
Howe'er your Virtues here entitle you. 

Thoſe have the beſt Alliance always been, 

To Gods as well as Men they make us Kin. 


— 
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+ Judg. 5. 24. b I v. 24, © 1 Sam, 28. 3. 4 Ruth, 
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He ſpoke, and ſtrait led in his thankful Gueſts, 
To's ſtately Room prepar'd for Shows and Feaſts. 
The Room with Golden Tap/iry gliſter'd bright, 
At once to pleaſe and to confound the Sight, 


23 The excellent Work of Babylonian Hands; 
24 In midſt a Table of rich Iv'ry ſtands, 


By three fierce Tigers, and three Lions born; 
Which grin, and fearfully the Place adorn. 
Widely they gape, and to the Eye they roar, 
As if they hunger'd for the Food they bore, 


25 About it Beds of Libyan Citron ſtood, 
26 With Cov'rings dy'd in Tyrian Fiſhes Blood, 


They ſay, th' Herculean Art; but moſt Delight 


27 Some Pictures gave to David's learned Sight. 


Here fev'ral Ways * Lot and great Abram go, 
Their too much Wealth. vaſt, and kind does grow, 
Thus each Extream to equal Danger tends, 

Plenty as well as Want can ſeparate Friends; 


Here Sodom's Tow'rs raiſe their proud Tops on high; 


The Tow'rs as well as Men out- brave the Sky. 
By it the Waves of rev'rend Jordan run, 


Here green with Trees, there gilded with the Sun. 


Hither + Loz's Houſhold comes, a num'rous Train, 
And all with various Buſineſs fill the Plain. 

Some drive the crowding Sheep with rural Hooks, 
They lift up their mild Heads, and bleat in Looks. 
Some drive the Herds; here a fierce Bullock ſcorns 
Th' appointed Way, and runs with threatning Horns; 
In vain the Herdman calls him back again; 

The Dogs ſtand off afar, and bark in vain. 

Some lead the groaning Waggons, loaded high 
With Stuff, on Top of which the Aaidens lye. 


Upon tall Camels the fair Sifters ride, 


And Lot talks with them both on either Side. 


»„— 


Gen. 13. 6. 1 Gen. 13. 10. 
| Another 
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Another Picture to cursd * Sodom brings 

23 Elams proud Lord, with his three S:rvant Rings. 
They fack the Town; and bear Lot bound away ; 
Whilſt in a Pit the vanquiſh'd b Bera lay, 

Bury d almoſt alive for Fear of Death, 

29 But Heav'n's juſt Vengeance ſav d as yet his Breath, 
Abraham e purſues, and {lays the Victors Hoſt, | 
Scarce had their Conqueſt leiſure. for a Boaſt. 

Next this was drawn the reckleſs 4 Cities Flame, 
zo When a ſtrange Hell pour d down from Heav's: there 
cane. * 
Here the two e Angels from Lot's Window look 
With failing Anger; the lewd Wretches, 2 
With ſudden Blindneſs, ſeek in vain the Door; 

Ji Their Eyes, firſt Cauſe of Laff, firſt Vengeance have. 
Through liquid Air Heav'n's buſie Soldiers fly, 
And drive on Clouds where Seeds of Thunder lye. 
Here the {ad Sky glows red witty diſmal Streaks, 
Here Lightning from it with ſhort trembling breaks. 
Here the blue Flames of ſcalding Brimſtone fall, 
Involving ſwiftly in one Ruin all, 

The Fire of Trees and Houſes mounts on high, 
And meets half way new Fres that ſhow'r from Sky. 
Some in their Arms ſnatch their dear Babes away ; 
At once drop down the Fathers Arms, and they, 
Some into Waters leap with kindled Hair, 
And more to ver their Fate, are burnt en · thete. 
Men thought, ſo much a Flame by 
The Picture's ſelf would fall in Aſhes down. 
Afar old Lot tow'ard little Zoar hies, . 
And dares-not move ( Man) his weeping 12 
32 Behind his 6 Wife ſtood ever fix d alone; 
No more a Woman, nor yet quite a Stone. 
a Gen. 14. 11, 12. b lb. v. 10. e Ibid. v. 13. d Gen. 
19. 24. e lb. v. 11. Ff Ibid. v. 17. 6 Ib. v. 26. 
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A laſting Dearh ſciz'd on her turning Head; 
One Ciel was rough and white, the other red. 
And yet a Chee; in vain to ſpeak ſhe ſtrove; 
Her Lips, tho Stone, a little ſeem'd to move. 
One Eye was clos d, ſurpriz d by ſudden Night, 
The other trembled till wich parting Light. 
The Wind admir d, which her Hair Jooltly bore, 
Why it grew ſtiff, and now would play no more. 
To Heav'n ſhe lifted up her freezing Hands, 
And to this Day a Suppliaut Pillar ftands, _ 
She try'd her heavy Foot from Ground to rear, 
And rais d the Heel, but her Toe's rooted. there: 
Ab fooliſh Woman! who muſt always be 
A Sight more ſtrange, than that ſhe turn d to ſee ! 
- Whilſt David fed with theſe his curious Eye, 
The Feaſt is now ſerv'd in, and down they r 
Moab a Goblet takes of maſſie Gold, 
33 WANT and from Zippor all of old 
' Quaft to their Gods and Friends: an Health goes round 
In the brisk Grape of Arnons richeſt Ground. 
34 Whilt Me!choy- to his Harp with wondrous 10 
35 (For: ſuch were Poets then, and ſhould be till) 
His noble Verſe through Nazure's Secrets lead; 
He fang what Spirit thro' the whole Maſs is ſpread, 
Eyry where All; how Heav'ns God's Law approve, 
And think it Reſt eternally to move. 
Now the kind Sum uſefully comes and goes, 
Wants it himſelf, yet gives to Man Repoſe. 

How his rund Journey docs for ever laſt, 
36 And: how he baits at ev'ry Sea in haſte, 
He ſung:how: Earth blots the Moon's gilded Wane, 
37 Whilſt fooliſh Men beat ſounding Braſs in vain, 
Why the Great Waters her {light Horns obey, , 
Her changing Horns, riot conſtanter than chey; 
38 He ſung how griſly Comets hang in Air, 

Why Sword and Plagues attend their fatal Hair; 


Gods 
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God's Beacons for the World, drawn up fo far, | 
To publiſh Ills, and raiſe all Earth to War. 

39 Why Contraries feed Thunder in the Cloud, 

What Motions vex it, till it roar fo loud, 

40 How Lambent Fires become ſo wondrous tame, 
And bear ſuch ſhining Winter in their Flame. 

4.1 What radiant Pencil draws the watry Bow : 

What ties up Hail, and picks the fleecy Snom. 
What Palſie of the Earth ſhakes up fix d Hills 
From off her Brows, and here whole Rivers ſpills. 
Thus did this Heathen Nature's Secrets tell, | 
And ſometimes miſs d the Cauſe, but ſought it well. 
Such was the Sauce of Moad's noble Feaſt, 

Till Night far Tpent invites them to their Reſt. - 
Only the good old Prince ſtays. Jaab there, 
And much he tells, ani much deſires to hear. 
He tells Deeds antique, and the nem deſires; 
Of David much, and much of Saul enquires. 
Nay gentle Gueſt (ſaid he) ſince now you're in, 
The Story of your gallant Friend begin. 
His Birth, his Rifing tell, and various Fate, 
And how be flew that Man of Garth of late, 
What was he call'd? That huge and monſtrous Man ! 
With that he ſtopp'd, and Joab thus began: 

| His Birth, great Sir, ſo much“ to mine is ty d, 
That Praiſe of that might look from me like Pride. 

Vet without Boaſt, his Veins contain a Flood © 

42 Of th' old + Judæan Lion's richeſt Blood. 
From + Judah Pharez, from him Eſrom came, 
Ram, Naſhon, Salmon, Names ſpoke loud by Fame. 
A Name no leſs ought Boaz. to appear, 

By whoſe bleſs'd Match we come no Strangers here, 
From him and your fair Ruth great Obed ſprung, 
From Obed Feſſe, Jeſſe whom Fame's kindeſt Tongue, 


* x Chr, 2. 16. 1 Gen. 49-9, 1 1 Chr. 2. Mat. 1, 
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Counting his Birth, and high Nodi/izy, ſhall 

Not Feſſe of Obed, but of David call, 

David born to him * ſeventh ; the fix Births paſt, 

Brave Trials of a Work more great at laſt, 

Bleſs me ! how ſwift and growing was his Wit ? 

The Wings of Time flagg d dully after it. 

Scarce paſt a Child, all Wonders would he ſing 

Of Nature's Law, and Pow'r of Nature's King. 

His Sheep would ſcorn their Food to hear his Lay, 

And favage Beaſts ſtand. by as tame as they. 

The eng Winds would ſtop there, and admire; 

Learning Conſent and Concord from his Lyre. 

Rivers, whoſe Waves roul'd down aloud before; 

Mute, as their Fiſh, would liſten tow'ards the Shore. 
"Twas now the time when firſt + Saul God forſoo k, 

God Saul; the Room in's Heart wild Paſſzons took; 

Sometimes a Tyrant-Frenſie revell'd there, 

Sometimes black Sadneſs, aud deep, deep Deſpair, 

No help from Herbs or learned Drugs he finds, 

They cure but ſometime Bodies, never Minds. 

Mick alone thoſe Storms of Soul could lay; 

Nor more Saul them, than Muſick they obey. 

David's now fent for, and his Harp mult bring; 

His Harp, that Magick bore on ev'ry String. 

When Saul's rude Paſſions did moſt Tumult keep, 

With his ſoft Notes they all dropp'd down aſleep. 

When his dull Spir its lay drown'd in Death. and Night, 

He with quick Strains 24480 them to Life and Light. 

Thus chear'd he Saul, thus did his Fury 3 

Till Wars began, and Times more fit for Ra 

To + Helah Plain Philiſtian Troops are come, 

And Wars loud Noiſe ſtrikes peaceful Muſick dumb. 

Back to his Rural Care young David goes, 

For this rough Work Saul his ſtout Brethren choſe, 


— — 1 


t. 3 am. Iv, 1 1 Sam 16. 14. Ib. Ver. 
* 1 1 Sam, 17. He 
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He knew: not what his Hand in War could do, 
Nor thought his Sword could cure Mens Madneſs too. 
Now Dammixs deſtin'd for this Scene of Blood, 
On two near Halls the two proud Armies ſtood. 
Between a fatal Valley ftretch'd out wide, 
And Death ſeem'd ready now on either Side, 
When, lo! their Hoſt rais'd all a joyful Shout, 
43 And-from-the midſt * an huge and monſtrous May 
d out. 
Aloud they ſhouted at each Step he took; 5 
Ve and the Earth it ſelf beneath him ſhook, 
Vaſt as the Hill, down which he march d, he? appear d; 
Amaz'd all Eyes, nor was their Army fear d. 1 
A young tall Squire (tho then he ſeem d not ſo), - 
Did from the Camp at firſt before. him go; 
At firſt he did, but ſcarce could follow ſtrait, 
Sweating beneath a Shield's unruly. Weight, | 
44 On which was wrought the Gods, and Giants Fight, | 
Rare Work ! all filld with Terror and Delight : 
45 Here a vaſt Hill *gainſt thund ring Baal was thrown, 
Trees and Beaſts on't fell burat with Lightning down. il 
One flings a Monmain, and its River. too | | 
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Torn-up with't ; that rains back on him that threw, 
Some from the Main to pluck whole 1//ands try; 
The Sea boik round with Flames ſhot thick from Sky, 1 | 
This he &eliev'd, and on his Shield he bore, I more. | 
And prais d heir Strength, but thought his own Was 1 
The Valley now this. Monſter ſcem'd to fill ;. IN! 

46 And we (methoughts) loo du to him from our Hill: || 

47 All arm'd in Braſs, the richeſt Dreſs of War, 
(A diſmal. glorious Sight) he ſhone afar. 
The Sun himſelf ſtarted with ſudden: Fright,, 
To ſee his Beams return ſo diſmal bright. 
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Braſs * was his Helmet, his Boots Braſs; and: o'er 
His Breaſt a thick Plate of ſtrong Braſs he wore, 
His Spear the Trunk was of a lofty Tree, 

Which Natzre meant ſome tall Ship's Maſt ſhould be, 
The huge Iron Head ſix hundred Shekels weiglrd, 
And of whole Bodies but one Wound it made, 

Able Death's worſt Command to over- do, 
Deſtroying Life at once, and Carcaſs too; 

Thus arm'd he ſtood ; all direful, and all gay, 

And round him flung a ſcornful Look away. 

So when a Scythian Tyger gazing round, 

An Herd of Kine in ſome fair Plain has found 
Lowing ſecure, he ſwells with angry Pride, 

48 And calls forth all his Spots on ey'ry Side. 
Then ſtops, and hurls his haughty Eyes at all, 

In choice of ſome ſtrong Neck on which to fall, 
Almoſt he ſcorns ſo weak, ſo cheap a Prey, 

And grieves to ſee them trembling haſte away. 
Ye + Men of Jury, he cries, if Men you be, 

And ſuch dare prove your ſelves to Fame and me, 
Chuſe out mongſt all your Troops the boldeſt Knight, 
To try his Strength and Fate with me in Fight, 
The Chance of War let us two bear for all, 

49 And they the + Conqu ror ſerve whoſe Knight ſhall fall. 
At this he paus'd a while; ftrait, I deſie 

Your Gods and you; dares none come down and die? 
Go back for Shame, and Egypr's Slav'ry bear, 

Or yield to us, and ferve mare nobly here. 

Alas ye have no more Hpuders to be done, 

Your Sorc rer Moſes now and Foſhua's gone; 

Your & Magick Trumpets then could Cities take, 
And Sounds of Triumph. did your Battels make. 
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Spears in your Hands and-manly Swords are vain: ; 
Get you your Spells and Conjuring Rods 
Is there no Sampſon here? Oh that there were! 
In his full Strength, and long Enchanted Hair. 
This Sword ſhould be in the weak 2 Razor's ficad ; ; 
Ir ſhould not cut his Hair off, but his Head. 
Thus he blaſphem'd aloud ; the Valleys round 
Fhatt'ring his Voice veſtor d the dreadful Sound. 
We turn'd us trembling at the Noiſe, and fe d 
We had behind ſome new Goliah heard. [meant 
'Twas Heav'n, Heav'n ſure (which David's Glory 
— Though this whole 4#) o ſuch ſacred Terror ſem 
To all our Hof, for there was Saul in place, 
Who ne'er ſaw Fear but in his Enemies Face, 
His God-like Son there in bright Armour ſhone, 
Who <« ſcorn'd to conquer Armies not Alone. 
Fate her own Book miſtruſted at the Sight 3 
On that Side War, on this a fingle Fight. 
There ſtood Benaiah, and there trembled too, 
He who 4 th' Egyptian, proud Goliah ſlew. 
In his pale Fright, Rage through his Eyes ſhot Flame, 
50 He ſaw his S:aff, and bluſh'd with generous Shame. 
Thouſands beſide ſtood mute and heartleſs there, 
Men valiant all; nor was J us'd to fear. 
Thus forty Days he marchd down armi'd to "I" 
Once ev'ry Morn he march'd, and once at Ni 
Slow roſe the Sun, but gallopt down apace, 
With more than Evening Bluſhes in his Face. 
When © Feſſey to the Camp young David ſent ; 
His Purpoſe low, but high was Fare's Intent. 
For when the X/onfter's Pride he faw and heard, 
Round him helook'd, and wonder'd why they fear'd. 
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Anger and brave Diſdain his Heart poſſeſs d, 
Thoughts more than manly ſwell d his youthful Breaſt, 
Much the Rewards propos d his Spirit enflame, 
Saul's Danghter much, and much the Voice of Fame, 
Theſe to their juſt. Intentions ſtrongly move, 
But chiefly God, and his dear Country's Love: 
Reſoly'd for Combat to Saul's Tent he's brought, 
Where thus he ſpoke, as boldly as he fought : [Breaſt 
| Henceforth + no more, great Prince; your ſacred 
With that huge talking Wretch of Gath moleſt. 
This Hand alone ſhall end his curſed Breath; 
Fear not, the Wretch blaſphemes himſelf to Death, 
And cheated with falſe Weight of his own Might, 
Has challeng'd Heav'n, not us; to fingle Fight. 
Forbid it God, that where thy Right is try'd, _ 
The Strength of Man ſhould find juſt cauſe for Pride! 
Firm like ſome Rock, and vaſt he ſeems to ſtand, 
But + Rocks we know were op at thy Command. 
That Soul which now does fuch large Members ſway, 
Thro' one ſmnall Wound will creep in haſte away. 
And he who now dares boldly Heav'n defie, 
To ev'ry Bird of Heavn a Prey ſhall lye. 
For tis not human Force we ought to fear; 
Did that, alas, plant our Forefathers here ? 
FI Twice 5 fifteen Kings did they by that ſubdue? 
By that whole Nations of Goliahs flew ? , 

| The Wonders they perform'd may {till be done; 
Moſes and Foſhua is, but God's not gone. 
We've loſt their Rod and Trumpets, not their Skill 
Pray rs and Belief are as ſtrong Witchcraft till. 
Theſe are more tall, more Gyants far than he, 
Can reach to Heav n, and thence pluck Victory. 
Count this, and then, Sir, mine th' Advantage is; 
He's ſtronger far than I, my God than his. 


— — — 
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Amazement ſeiz d on all, and Shame to ſee | 
Their own Fears ſeorn'd by one ſo young as he. 
Brave * Youth (replies the King) whoſe daring Mind 
Eer come to Manhood, leaves it quite behind; 
Reſerve thy Valour for more equal Fight, 

And. let thy Body grow up to thy Spright. 


Thou'rt yet tos tender for ſo rude a Foe, [ Blow: 


Whoſe Touch would wound thee more than him thy 


Nature his Limbs only for War made fit, 

In thine as yet nought beſide Love ſhe has writ. 
With ſome leſs Foe thy unfleſh'd Valour try; 
This Monſter can be no firft Victory. 

The Lion's Royal Whelp does not at firſt 
For Blood of Baſan Bulls, or Tygers, thirſt. 

In timorous Deer- he hanſels his. young Paws, 
And leaves the rugged: Bear for firmer Claws, 
So vaſt thy Hopes, fo unproportion d be, 
Fortune would be aſham'd to ſecond thee. 

He ſaid, and we all murmur'd an Aſſent; 
But nought moves David from his high Intent, 
It brave to him, and om'inous does appear, 

To be oppos d at firſt, and conquer here, - 
Which he reſolves ; Scorn not (ſays he) mine Ape.. 
For Vi'ry comes not like an Heritage, 

At ſet Years ; + when my Father's Flock F fed; 

A Bear and Lion by fierce Hunger led, 

Broke from the Wood, and ſnatch'd my Lambs away; 
From their grim Moths I forc'd the panting Prey, 
Both Bear and Lion ev'n this Hand did kill, 

On our great Oak the Bones and Jams hang fill, 

My God's the fame, which then he was, to-day, 
And this yyild Wretch almoſt the ſame as they. 

Who from ſuch Danger ſav'd my Flock, will he 


Of 1/ra'el, his own Flock, leſs careful be? 
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Be't ſo then (Saul burſts forth: ) And thou on high» 
Who oft in Heakneſs doſt molt Strength deſcry, 

At whole dread Beck Conqueſt expecting ſtands, 
And caſts no Look down on the Fighters Hands, 
Aſſiſt what rh inſpir'& ; and let all ice, 

As Boys to Giants, Giants are to thee, 
Thus; and with trembling Hopes of ſtrange Succeſs, 


5 In his own Arms he the bold Youth does dreſs. 


On's Head an Helm of well-wrought Braſs is plac'd, 

The Top with warlike Plumes ſeverely grac'd. 

His Brealt a Plate cut with rare Figures bore, 

A Sword much practis d in Death's Art he wore. 

Yet David, us d ſo long to no Defence, 

But thoſe light Arms of Spirit and Innocence, 

No Good in Fight of that gay Burden knows, 

But fears his own Arms Weight more than his Foe's. 

He loſt himſelf in that Diſguiſe of War, 

And guarded ſeems as Men by Priſons are. 

He therefore to exalt the wondrous Sight, 

Prepares now, and diſarms himſelf for Fight. 

Gainſt Shield, Helm, Breaſt-Plate, and inftead of thoſe, 

Five + ſharp ſmoath Stones from the next Brook he 

choſe, 

And fits them to his Sling; then marches down ; 

For Sword, his Enemy's he eſteem'd his omn. 

We all with various Paſſion ſtrangely gaz'd, 

Some fad, ſome 'ſham'd, ſome angry, all amaz'd. 

No in the Valley he ſtands ; thro's youthful Face 
Wrath checks the Beaury, and ſheds manly Grace. 

Both in his Looks ſo join'd, that they might move 

Fear ev'n in Friends, and from an Enemy Love. 

Hot as ripe Noon, {weet as the blooming Day, 

Like July furious, but more fair than May. 
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Th * accurſt Philiſtian ſtands on th' other Side, 
Grumbling aloud, and ſmiles twixt Rage and Pride. 
The Plague: of Dagon! A ſmooth Boy, fays he, 
A curſed, beardleſs Foe, oppos'd to me ! come! 
Hell! with what Arms (hence thou fond Child) he's 
Some Friend his Mother call to drive him home. 
Not gone yet? If one Minute more thou ſtay, 
The Birds of Heav'n ſhall bear thee dead away. 
Gods ! A curs'd Boy! The reſt then murm'ring out, 
He walks, and caſts a deadly Grin about. 
David, with chearful Anger in his Eyes, 
Advances boldly on, and thus replies, 
Thou + com'ft, vain Man, all arm'd into the Field, 
And truſteſt thoſe War Toys, thy Sword and Shield ; 
Thy Pride's my Spear, thy Blaſphemy's my Sword ; 
My Shield, thy Maker, Fool, the mighty Lord 
Of thee and Battels; who hath ſent forth me, 
Unarm'd thus, not to fight, but conquer thee. 
In vain ſhall Dagon, thy falſe Hope, withſtand 3 
53 In vain thy ozher God, thine own right Hand. 
Thy Fall to Man ſhall Heav'n's ſtrong Juſtice ſhew 3 
Wretch ! 'tis the only Good which thou canſt do. 
He faid ; our Hoſt ſtood dully filent by ; 
And durſt not truſt their Ears againſt the E 
As much their Champror's Threats to him . fear' d, 
As when the Monſter's Threats to them they heard, 
His flaming Sword th'enrag'd Philiſtian ſhakes, 
And Hafte to'his Ruin with loud Curſes makes. 
54 Backward the Winds his active Curſes blew, 
And fatally round his own Head they flew. 
For now from + David's Sling the Stone is fled, 
And ſtrikes with joyful Noiſe the Morfer's Head. 
It ſtrook his Forehead. and pierc'd deeply there; 
As {wittly as it pierc'd before the Ar. 
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Down, down he falls, and bites in vain the Ground; 
Blood, Brain, and Soul crowd mingled through the 
 Womnd. 

So a ſtrong Oak, which many Years had ſtood 
With fair and flouriſhing Boughs, it {elf a od ; 
Though it might long the Ax's Violence bear, 

And play'd with Winds which other Trees did tear ; 
Yet by the Thunder's Stroak from th' Root tis rent.; 
So ſure the Blows that from high Heav'n are ſent. 

What Tongue the Joy and Wonder can expreſs, 
Which did that Moment our whole Hoſt poſleſs ? 
Their jocund Shouts th' Air like a Storm did tear, 

Th' amazed Clouds fled ſwift away with Fear. 

But far more {wift th' accurs'd * Philiſtians fly, 

And their ill Fate to perfect, 4aſely die. 

With thouſand Corps the Ways around are ſtrown, 

Till they, by the Day's Flight ſecure their own. 

Now through the Camp ſounds nought but David's 

All Joys of ſeveral Stamp and Colours came [ Name; 

From ſeveral Paſſions ; ſome his Valour praiſe, 

Some his free Speech, ſome the fair Pop'lar Rays 

Of Youth, and Beauty, and his modeſt Guiſe; 

Gifts that mov'd all, but charm'd the Female Eyes, 

Some wonder, ſome, they thought 'twould be fo, ſwear; 

And ſome ſaw Angels flying through the Air. 

The baſeſt Spirits caſt back a crooked Glance 

On this great Act, and fain would give't to Chance. 

Women + our Hoſts with Songs and Dances mect, 

With much Joy Saul, David with more they greet. 

Hence the + King's politick Rage and Envy flows, 

Which firſt he hides, and ſeeks his Life t' expoſe 

To gen rous Dangers that his Hate might clear, 

And Fate or Chang the Blame, nay David bear, 
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So vain are Man's Deſigns ! For Fate, and Chance, 
And Earth, and Heav'n conſpir d to his Advance; 
His Beauty, Youth, Courage and wondrous Wit, 


In all Mankind but Saul did * Love 


Not Saul's own Houſe, not his own neareſt Blood, 
The noble Cauſes ſacred Force withſtood. 


You've met, no doubt, and kindly us'd the Fame 


Of God-like Jonathan's illuſtrious Name; 
A Name which ev'ry Wind to Heaven would bear, 
Which Men to ſpeak, and Angels joy to hear, 


55 No Angel e&'er bore to his Brother-Mind 


A Kindneſs more exalted and refin'd, 

Than his to David, which look'd nobly down, 
And ſcern'd the falſe A/arums of a Crown. 

At Dammin Field he ſtood ; Þ and from his Place 
Leap'd forth, the wondrous Conqu eror to embrace; 
56On © him his Mantle, Girdle, Sword, and Bow, 
On him his Heart and Soul he did beſtow. 

Not all that Saul could threaten or perſuade, 

In this cloſe Knot the ſmalleſt Looſeneſs made. 
Oft his wiſe Care did the King's Rage ſuſpend, 
His 4 own Life's Danger ſhelter'd oft his Friend; 
Which he expos'd, a Sacrifice to fall 

By th' undiſcerning Rage of furious Saul. 

Nor was young David's active Virtue grown 
Strong and triumphant in one Sex alone. 
Imperious © Beauty too it durſt invade, 

And deeper Prints in the ſoft Breaſt it made; 
For there t' Efteem and Friendſhip's s graver Name, 
Paſſion was pour'd like Oil into the Flame. 
Like two bright = in a fair Body plac'd, 
Saul's Royal Ho 


two beauteous Daughters prac'd, 
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Meraò the firſt, Micho! the younger nam'd, 

Both equally for different Glories fam'd. 

Mera6 with ſpacious Beauty -fill'd the Sight, 

But too much Awe chaſtis d the bold Delight. 

Like a calm Sea, which to th' enlarged View 

Gives Pleaſure, but gives Fear and Rev'rence too. 
Michol's ſwect Looks clear and free Joys did move, 
And no les ſrong, though much more gentle Love. 
Like virtuous Kings whom Men rejoice t' obey, 
Tyraits themielves leſs abſolute than hey. 

Merab appear'd like ſome fair Princely Tower, 
Michel ſome Virgin Queens delicious Bower, 

All Beaueys Stores in Little and in Great; 

But the contracted Beams ſhot fierceſt Heat. 

A clean and lively Brown wa* Aferab's Dye, 

Such as the Prowder Colours might envy. 

Mielol's pure Skin ſhone with ſuch taintleſs 77 hte, 
As ſcatter d the weak Rays of Human Sight. 

Her Lips and Cheeks a nobler Red did ſhew, 

Than e er on Fruits or Flowers Heav'n's Pencil drew. 
From Aferab's Eyes fierce and quick Lizhtnings came, 
From Michol's the Sun's mild, yet active Flame; 


. Merad's long Hair was gloſſy Cheſtnut Brown, 


Treſſes of paleſt Gold did Aichs! crown. 

Such was their outward Form, and one might find 
A Difference not unlike it, in the Mind. 

Merab with comely Majeſty and Si ate, | 
Bore high th' Advantage of her Vbrth and Fate. 
Such humble Sweetneſs did ſoft Michol ſhow, 
That none who reacht ſo high, &er ſtoop'd ſo low. 
Merab rejoyc'd in her wrack'd Lover's Pain, 

And fortity'd her Vrtue with Diſdatn. 


The Griefs the caus d gave gentle Micho! Grief, 


She wilh'd her Beauties leſs for their. Relict 


'Ev'n to her Captives civil; yet th' Exccis 
Of naked Virtue guarded her no leſs. 
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Br/meſs and Power Merad's large Thoughts did vex, 
Her Vt diſdain'd the Fetters of her Sex. 
Michol no leſs diſdain'd Affairs and Noiſe, 
Yet did it not from Ignorance, but Choice. 
In brief, both Copies were moſt ſweetly drawn 
Merab of Saul, Michol of Fonathan. 
The Day that David great Goliah ſlew, 
Not great Goliah's Sword was more his Due, 
Than Merab ; by Saul's publick Promiſe ſhe 
Was fold then, and betroth'd to Victory. 
But haughty ſhe did this juſt Match deſpiſe, 
Her Pride debauch'd her Fudgment and her Eyes. 
An unknown Youth, ne'er ſeen at Court before, 
Who Shepherd's-Staff, and Shepherd's Habit bore ; 
The ſeventh-born Son of no rich Houſe, were {till 
Th' unpleaſant Forms which her high Thoughts did fill, 
And much Averſion in her ſtubborn Mind 
Was bred, by being Proms'd and Deſign d. 
Long had the patient Ariel humbly born 
The rougheſt Shocks of her imperious Scorn 
Adriel the Rich; but Riches were in vain, 
And could not ſet him free, nor her enchain. 
Long liv'd they thus; but as the hunted Deer, 
Cloſely purſued, quits all her wonted Fear, 
And takes the neareſt Waves, which from the Shox 
She oft with Horror had beheld before : 
So whilſt the violent Maid from David fled, 
She leap'd to Audrie!'s long avoided Bed. 
The Match was nam'd, agreed, and finiſh'd ſtrait ; 
So ſoon comply'd Saul's Envy with her Hate. 
But Michol, in whoſe Breaſt all Virtues move, 
That hatch the pregnant Seeds of ſacred Love, 
With juſter Eyes the noble Object meets, 
And turns all Merab's Poiſon into Sweets. 
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She ſaw and wonder d how a Youth unknown, 
Should make all Fame to came, ſo ſoon his own : 
She ſaw, and wonder'd how a Shepherd's Crook 
Deſpis'd that Sword, at which the Sceprer ſhook. 
Though he ſerenth-born, and though his Houſe but 
She knew it noble was, and world be more. poor, 
Oft had ſhe heard, and fancy d oft the Sight, 
With what a genereus Calm he march'd to fight. 
In the great Danger how exempt from Fear, 
And after it from Pride he did appear. 
Greatneſs, and Goodneſs, and an Air Divine, 
She {aw through all his Hords and Acliuns ſhine. 
She heard his eloquent Tungue, and charming Tyre, 
Whoſe artful Sounds did violent Love inſpire, 
Though us d all other Paſſious to relieve; | 
She weigh d all this, and well we may conceive, 
When thoſe ſtrong Thoughts attack d her doubtful 
His Beauty no leſs active than the reſt. [ Breaſt, 
The Fire, thus kindled, ſoon grew. fierce and great, 
When David's Breaſt reflected back its Heat. 
Soon ſhe perceiv'd (ſcarce can Love hidden lye 
From any Sight, much leſs the Loving Eye) 
She Conqueror Was, as well as Overcome, 
And gain d no leſs Abroad than loſt at Home. 

47 Ev'n the firſt Hour they met (for ſuch a Pair, 
Who in all Mankind elſe ſo matchleſs were, 
Yet their own Equals, Nature's ſelf does wed) 
A mutual Warmth through both their Boſoms ſpread. 
Fate gave the Signal; both at once began 
The gentle Race, and with juſt Pace they ran. 
Ev'n ſo (methinks) when two fair Tapers come 
From ſeveral Doors, entring at once the Room, 
With a ſwift Flight that leaves the Eye behind, 
Their a morous Lights into one Light are join'd, 
Nature her ſelf, were ſhe to judge the Cafe, 
Knew not which firſt began the kind Embrace. 5 
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| Michol her modeſt Flames ſought to conceal, 
But Love ev'n th' Art to hide it does reveal. 
* ſoft unpractis d Eyes betray d the Thef?, 
Love paſt through them, and there ſuch Faorſteps left, 
She bluſh'd when he approach d, and. when he ſpoke, 
And ſuddenly her wandring Anſwers broke 
At his Name's Sound, and when ſhe heard him prais'd 
With concern'd haſte her thoughtful Looks ſhe rais'd, 
UncalPd for Sighs oft from her Boſom cd 
And Aariel's active Friend ſhe* abruptly gr 
Ott when the Courts gay Youth food — by, 
She ſtrove to act a cold Indifferency 
In vain ſhe acted fo REES a 3 
For thouſand Nameleſs things diſclosd her Heart. 
Ou th' other ſide, David, with ſilent Pain, 
Did in reſpectful Bounds his Fires contain. 
His humble Fear t' offend, and trembling Awe, 
Impos'd on him a no leſs rigorous Law 
Than Modeſty on her, and though he ſtrove 
To make her ſce't, he durſt not tell his Love. 
To tell it firſt the timorous Youth made Choice 
Of Muſick's bolder and more active Voice. 
And thus bencath her Window, did he touch | 
His faithful Lyre; the Words and Numbers ſuch 
As did well worth my Memory appear, 
And may perhaps deſerve your Princely Ear. 


I. 
Awake, awake my Lyre, 
And tell thy ſilent Maſter's humble Tale, 
In Sounds that may prevail; 
Sounds that gentle Thoughts inſpire. 
Though ſo Exalted ſhe, 
And 1 fo Lowly be, 
Tell her ſuch diff rent Notes make all thy Harmony. 
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II. 
Hark, how the Strings awake 
And though the Moving Hand approach not near, 
Themſelves with avyful Fear 
A kind of num'rous Trembling make. 
Now all thy Forces try, 
| Now all thy Charms apply, 
- Revenge upon her Ear, the Conqueſts of her Eye. 
III. 
Weak Tyre thy Virtue ſure 
Ls uſeleſs here, ſince thou art only found 
To Cure, but not to Wound, 
And ſhe to Hound, but not to Cure 
Too weak too wilt thou prove 
My Paſſion to remove, 
- Phy/zc> to other Ills, thou'rt Nowriſhment to Love, 
IV. 
Sleep, ſleep again, my Tyre; 
For thou can'ſt never tell my humble Tale 
In Sounds that will prevail, 
Nor gentle Thoughts in her inſpire; 
All thy vain Mirth lay by, 
Bid thy Strings ſilent lye, 
Jeep, fleep again, my Tyre, and let thy Maſter die 


She heard all this, and the prevailing Sound 

Touch'd with delightful Pain her tender Wound. 
Yet though ſhe jo d th' Authentique News to hear, 
Of what ſhe gueſt before with jealous Fear, 

She check'd her forward Joy, and bluſh'd for Shame, 
And did his Boldneſs with forc'd Anger blame. 

The ſenſeleſs Rules, which firſt Falſe Honour taught, 
And into Lans the Tyrant Cuſtom brought, 

Which Womens Pride and Folly did invent, 

Their Lovers and themſelves too to torment, 
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Made her next Day a grave Diſpleaſure feign, 
And all her Words, and all her Looks conſtrain 
Before the trembling Youth ; who when he ſaw: 
His vital Light her wonted Beams withdraw, 

He curſt his Voice, his Fingers and his Lyre, 

He curſt his too bold Tongue, and bold Deſire. 

In vain he curſt the laſt, for that ſtill grew 3 
From all things Food its ſtrong Complexion drew: 
His Foy and Hope their cheartul Motions ceas'd, 
His Life decay'd, but ſtill his Love encreas'd. 
Whilſt ſhe whoſe Heart approv'd not her Diſdain, 
S2w and endur'd his Pains with greater Pain. 

Bit Fonathan, to whom both Hearts were known 
With a Concernment equal to their own, 

Toyful that Heav'n with his ſworn Love comply'd 
To draw that Knot more faſt which he had ty d, 
Wirh well-tim'd Zeal, and with an arttul Care, 


| Reitor'd, and betrer'd ſoon the nice Affair. 


With eaſe a Brother's lawful Power o'ercame 

The formal Decencies of Virgin-ſhame. 

She firſt with all her Heart forgave the paſt, 

Heard David tell his Flames, and told her own at haſt. 

Lo here the happy Point of proſp'rous Love! 

Which ev'n Enjoyment ſeldom can improve! 

Themſelves agreed, which ſcarce could fail alone, 
All All Hraełs Wiſh concurrent with their own, 

A Brother's powerful Aid firm to the Side, 

By ſolemn Vow the King and Father ty'd: 

All jealous Fears, all nice Diſguiſes paſt. 

Al that in /eſ5-ripe Love offends the Taft, 

In eithers Breaſt their Souls both meet and wed, 

Their Heart the Naptial-Temple and the Bed. 

And though the groſſer Cates were yet not dreſs d, 

By which the Bodies muſt ſupply this Feaſt ; 
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Bold Hopes prevent flow Pleaſure's lingring Birth, 
As Saints aſſurd of Heav's enjoy't on Earth. 

All this the Ning obſery'd, and well he ſaw, 

What Scandal, and what Danger it might draw 
T'oppoſe this juſt and pop'ular Match, but meant 
T' out. malice all Refuſals by Conſent. 

He meant the pois onous Grant ſhould mortal prove, 
He meant t'enſnare his Virtae by his Love. 

And “ thus he to him ſpoke, with more of Art 
And Fraud, than well became the Ringiy Part 

Your Valour, David, and high Worth (aid he) 

To Praiſe, is all Mens Duty, mine to ſee 
Rewarded ; and we ſhall t our utmoſt Powers 

Do with like Care that Part, as you did yours. 
forbid it God, we like thoſe Kings ſhould prove. 
Who Fear the Virtues which they're bound to Love, 
Your Pi'ery does that tender Point ſecure, 

Nor will my Acts ſuch humble Thoughts endure. 
Youw Nearreſs to 't rather ſupperts the Crown, 
And th' Honours giv'n to you encreafe our own. 

All that we can we'll give; 'tis our Intent, 

Both as a Guard, and as an Ornament, 

To place thee next our ſelves ; Heav'n does approve, 
And my Son's Friendſhip, and my Daughter's Love, 
Guide fatally, methinks, my willing Choice ; 

1 ſee, methinks, Heav'n in t, and I rejoice. 
Bluſh not, my Son, that MichoPs Love I name, 
Nor need ſhe bluſt to hear it; tis no Shame 

Nor Secret now; Fame does it louldly tell, 

And all Men but thy Rivals like it well, 

If Merab's Choice could have comply'd with mine, 
Merab, my euer Comfort, had been thine. 
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And hers at laſt. ſhould have with mine-comply/d, 
Had I not thine and Michal's Heart defery'd. 

Take whom: thoulov/ſt, and: who: loves thee; the laſt 
And deareſt Preſen! made me by the Chaſte 

Ahinoam; and unleſs he me deceive, 

When I to Jonathan my-Crown- ſhall leave, 

"Twill be a ſmaller: Gyyr. 

If I thy generous Thoughts: may undertake 


58 To-gueſs, they are what — thou, ſhalt maks, 


Fitting her Birr and Fortune: and ſince ſo 

Cuſtoms ordains, we mean c' exact it too. 

The Jointure we exact, is that ſhail be 

No leſs Advantage to thy Fame than She. 

Go where Philiſtan Troops infeſt the Land: ; 

Renew the Terrors of thy conquering Hand. 

When thine own Hand, which needs muſt Conqu'ror 
In this joint Cauſe of Honour and of Love, | prove, 


An hundred of the faithleſs Foe ſhall flay, 
59 And for a Dowre their hundred Foreskins pay, 


Be Michol thy Reward; did we not know 

Thy mighty Fate, and #orth that makes it ſo, 
We ſhould not cheaply that dear Blood 

Which we to mingle with our own had choſe, 
But thou'rt ſecure 3 and fince this Match of thine 
We to the publick Benefit deſign, 

A publick Good ſhall its Beginning 

And give tr 


iumphant Omens of thy Race. 

Thus ſpoke the King: The happy arb bow d low; 
Modeft and Graceful his great Joy did ſhow, 
The noble Task well pleas'd his generous Mind ; 
And noughr t except againſt it could he find, 
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But that his Mi/reſs* Price too cheap appear d, 
No Danger, but her Scorn of it, he fear d. 
She with much different Senſe the News receiv d, 
At her high Rate ſhe trembled, bluſh'd and griev'd. 
*Twas a leſs Work the Conqueſt of his Foes, 
Than to obtain her Leave his Life t' expoſe. 
Their kind Debate on this ſoft Point would prove 
Tedious, and needleſs to repeat: If Love 
(As ſure it has) e' er touch d your Princely Breaſt, 
Twill to your gentle Thoughts at full ſuggeſt 
All that was done, or ſaid; the Grief, Hope, Fears, 
His troubled Foys, and her obligmg Tears. 
In all the Pomp of Paſſions reign, they part; 
And bright Prophetick Forms enlarge his Heart; 
Vici ory and Fame; and that more quick Delight 
Of the rich Prize for which he was to fight. 
Tow ards Gath he went; and in one Month (ſo ſoon 
A fatal, and a willing Work is done) 
A double Dowre, two hundred Foreskins brought 


62 Of choice Philiſtian Knights with whom he fought, 


Men that in Birth and Valour did excel, 

Fit for the Cauſe and Hand by which they fell. 
Now was Saul caught; nor longer could delay 
The two reſiſtleſs Lovers happy Day. 

Though this Day's coming long had ſeem'd and flow, 
Yet ſeem d its Stay as long and tedious now. 

For now the violent Weight of eager Love, 


61 Did with more haſte ſo near its Centre move, 


He curſt the Stops of Form and State, which lay 


62 In this laſt Stage like Scandals in his Way. 


On a large gentle Z3/l, crown'd with tall Wood, 
Near where the Regal Gabaah proudly ſtood, 


60 A Tent was pitch'd, of Green wrought Damask made, 


And ſeem'd but the freſh Foreſts nat'ral Saade, 
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Various, and vaſt within, on Pillars born 
Of Shittim Wood, that 2ſeful y adorn. 
Hither, to grace the Nuptial-Feaſt, does Saul 
Of the Twelve Tribes th' Elders and Captains call, 
And all around the 1dle, Buſie Croud, 
With Shouts and Bleſſings tell their Joy aloud. 
Lo, the Prefs breaks, and from their ſev'ral Homes 
In decent Pride the Bride and Bridegroom comes. 
Before the Bride, m a long double Row 
With ſolemn Pace thirty choice Virgins go, 
And make a moving Galaxy on Earth, 
All heav'nly Beauties, all of higheſt Birth; 
64 All clad in livelieſt Colours, freſh and fair, [ Hair, 
65 As the bright Flowers that crown'd their brighter 
All in that new-blown Age, which does inſpite 
Warmth in Themſelves, in their Beholders Fire. 
But all this, and all elſe the Sun did e're, 
Or Fancy ſee, in her leſs bounded Sphere, 
The Bride her ſelf out- ſnone; and one would fav, - 
They made but the faint Damn to her full Day. 
Behind a numerous Train of Ladies went, : 
Who on their Dreſs much fruitleſs Care had ſpent, 
Vain Gems and unregarded Coſt they bore, 
For all Mens Eyes were ty'd to thoſe before. 
The Bridegroom's flouriſhing Troopfill'd next the Place, 
66 With thirty comely Youths of nobleſt Race, 
That march'd before ; and Heav'n around his Head 
The graceful Beams of Foy and Beauty ſpread. 
67 So the glad Star which Men and Angels love, 
Prince of the g'orious Hoſt that ſhines above, 
No Light of Heav'n ſo chearful or ſo gay, 
Litts up his ſacred Lamp, and opens Day. 
The King himſelf, at the Tent's crowned Gate, 
In all his Robes of Ceremony and State, 
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Sate to receive the Train: On either Hand 

Did the High-Prief, and the Great Prophet ſtand. 
Adriel behind, Jonathan, Abner, Jeſſe, 

And all the Chiefs in their due Order prefs. 

Firſt Saul declar d his Choice, and the juſt Cauſe, 
Avow'd by a gen ral Murmur of Applauſe, 

68 Then ſfign'd her Dow#e, and in few Words he pray'd, 
And blet#d, and gave the joyful trembling Maid 
T' her Lover's Hands, who with a chearful Look 
And humble Geſture the vaſt Preſent took. 

69 The Nwprial-Hyms ſtrait ſounds, and Maſicłs play, 

70 And Feaſts and Balls ſhorten the thought!eſs Day, 
To all but to the Weddez ; till at laſt 

. The long-wiſh'd Night did her kind Shadow caſt; 

. At laſt th' ineſtimable Hour was come, 

1 To lead his Conqu ring Prey in Triumph home, 

71 Toa Palace near, dreſs'd for the Nuptial-Bed, 
(Part of her Dowre) he his fair Princeſs led. 

Saul, the High-Prizft, and Samuel here they leave, 
Who as they part, their weighty Bleſſings give. 

72 Her Vail is now put on; and at the Gate 
Tha thirty Youths, and thirty Virgins wait 

73 With golden Lamps, bright as the Flames they bore, 
To light the Nuptial- Pomp, and march before. 
The reſt bring Home in State the Happy Par, 

To that laſt Scene of Bliſt, and leave them there, 
All theſe free Joys inſatiably to prove 
With which rich Beauty feaſts the Glutton Love. 

24; Bat farce, alas, the firſt ſev'n Days were paſt, 
In. which the Publick Nuptial Triumphs laſt, 
When Saul this new Alliance did repent, 

Such ſubtle Cares his jealous Thoughts torment, 
He erwy'd the good Work himſelf had done; 
Fear d David leſs Nis Servant than bis Son. 
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No longer his wild Wrath could he command ; 
He ſeeks to ſtain his own Imperial Hand 
In his Son's Blood; and that twice cheated too, 
With Troops and Armies does one Life purſue, 
Said I but Owe His thirſty. Rage extends 
To th' Lives of all his Kindred, and his Friends: 
Ev'n Jonathan had dy d for being ſo, _ 
Had not juſt Gad put by th'unnat'ural Blow. | 

You ſee, Sir, the true Cauſe which brings us here: 

No ſullen Diſcontent, or groundleſs Fear, 
No guilty Ad or End calls us frem home. 
Only to breath in Peace a while we come, 

Ready to Serve, and in mean ſpace to Pray 

For you Who us receive, and hm who drives aways: 
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Moab carries his Gueſts to hunt at Nebo, in the Way 
falls in Diſcourſe with David, and deſires to know of 
him the Reaſons of the Change of Government in 
Iſrael, how Saul came to the Crown, and the Story of 
him and Jonathan, David's Speech, containing, The 
State of the Cormon-wealkh under the Judges, the 
Motives for which the People deſired a King; their 
Deputies Speech to Samuel upon that Subject, and his 
Reply. The aſſembling of the People at the Taber- 
nacle to enquire God's pleaſure. God's Spezch. The 
Character of Saul, his Anointing by Samuel, and 
Election by Lot; the Defection of his People. The War 
of Nahas King of Ammon againſt Jabes Gilead ; Saul 

and Jonathan's relieving of the Town, Jonathan's 
Character, his ſingle Fight with Nahas, whom he ſlays, 

and defeats his Army, The Confirmation of Saul's 

Kingdom at Gilgal, and the Manner of Samuels 

quitting his Office of Judge. The War with the Phi- 

hs liſtians at Macmas, their Strength and the Weakneſs 
 F = of Saul's Forces, his exerciſmg of the Prieſtly Function, 
» * and the Fudgment denounced by Samuel againſt him. 
l Jonathan's Diſcourſe with his Eſquire ; their falling 

= alone upon the Enemies Out guards at Senes, and after 
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upon the whole Army, the wonderful 
Soul raſh Vow, by which" Jonathan is to be put to 
Death, but is ſaved by the People. 


o State and kind Difcourſe thus robb'd 


| the Night 
Of halt her naturaland more juſt Delight, 
Moab, whom Temp rance did ſtill vig'rous 


And Regal Cares had us d to mod'rate Sleep, ( keep, 
1 Up with the Sun aroſe, and having thrice 
With lifted Hands bow'd towards his ſhining Riſe, 
And thrice tow'ards Phegor, his BaaPs holieſt Hill, 
(With good and pious Pray'rs directen ill) © 
Call'd to the Chaſe his Friends, who for him ſtay'd'; 
The glad Dogs barkt, the chearful Horſes neigh'd. 
Moab his Chariot mounts, drawn by four Steeds, 
2 The beſt and nobleſt that freſh Zerith breeds, 
z All white as Snom, and ſprightful as the Light, 
With Scarlet trapp d, and foaming Gold they bite. 
He into it young David with him took, 
Did with Reſpe& and Wonder on him look, 
Since laſt Night's Story, and with greedier Ear, 
The Man, of whom ſo much he heard, did hear. 
The well-born Yoxrh of all his flouriſhing Court 
March gay behind, and joyful to the Sport. 
Some arm'd with Bows, ſome with ſtrait Jay'lins ride; 
4 Rich Swords and gilded Quivers grace their Sjde. 
Midſt the fair Troop David's tall Brethren rode, 
5 And Foab comely as a fancy'd God; 
They entertain'd th' attentive Moab Lords, 
With looſe and various Talk that Chance affords. 
Whilſt they pac'd ſlowly on; but the wiſe King 
Did David's Tongue to weightier Subjects bring. 
Much (faid the King) much I to Foab -e. 
For the fair Picture drawn by him of you. 


"Twas 


Defeat of it; 
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Twas drawn in little, but did Acts expreſs 
So great, that Argeſt Hiftories are leis. 
I ſee (methinks) the Gathiaw Monger ſtill, 
His Shape laſt Night my mindful Dream did fill. 
Strange Tyrant Saul, with Envy to purſue 
The Praiſe of Deeds, whence his own Safety grew 
Tve heard (but who can think it?) that his Sew 
Has his Life's Hazard for your Frieadfhip run ; 
His matchleſs Sn, whoſe Worth (if Fame be true) 
Lifts him above all his Countrymer but you, 
With whom it makes him Oze : Low David bows, 
But no Reply M ſwift Tongue allows. 
And pray, kind Gag, whilſt we ride thus (ſays he) 
6-(To gameful Nebo ſtill three Leagues there be) 
The Story of your Royal Friend relate, 
And his ungovern d Swe's imperious Fate: 
7 Why your great State that nameleſs Fam'ily choſe, 
Aad by what Steps to mes Throne they roſe. 

He ſtaid; and David thus; From Egypr's Land 
You've heard, Sir, by what ffrong, unarmed Hand 
Our Fathers came; Moſes their ſacred Guide, 

But he“ in Sight of the giv'u Country dy'd. 
His fatal promis d Canaan was on high; 
And Joſbuas Sword muſt th ative Rod ſupply. 
It did ſo, and did Wonders. 
From ſacred + Fordan to the Weſtern Main, 
From well-clad Lib anus to the Southern Plain 
Of naked Sands, his winged Canqmeſts went; 
And + thirty Kings to Hell zncrown'd he ſent. 
Almoſt four hundred Years from him to Saul, 
9 In too much Freedom paſs d, or foreign Thral. 
Oft Strangers Iron Scepters bruis d the Land, 
(Such ſtill are thoſe born by a Conqu ring Hand) 
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Oft pity ing God did well-forrm'd Spinirs rails, 
Fit for the toiſſome guſineſs of their Days, 
To free the groaning Narion, and to give 
Peace firſt, and then the Rules in Peace to live. 
Bat they, whoſe Stamp of Pow did chiefly lye 
In Characters, too fine for moſt Mens Eye, 
Graces and Gifts Divine ; not painted bright 
With State to awe dull Minds, and Force t 
Were ilf obey d whilſt Living, and at Death 
Their Rules and Parrern vanifh'd with their Breath. 
The hungry Rich all near them did derour, 


Their Judge was Appetite, and their Law was Pow'», 


Not Want it felf could Luxury reſtrain. 

For what that empry'd, Rapine fill'd again. 

Robbery the Field, Oppreſſion ſack d tie Town, 

What the Swords Reaping ſpar d, was glean d by th' Gown. 
At Courts, and Seats of Juſtice to complam, 

Was to be robb'd more vexmely again. 

Nor was their Lit lefs active or lets bold, 

Amidſt this rougher Search of Blood and Gold. 

Weak Beanties they corrupt, and force the ſtrong ; 
The Pride of old Men that, and this of young. 

You've heard perhaps, Sir, of leud “ Gibea#s Shame, 
Which Hebrew Tongues ſtin tremble when they name: 
Alarmed all by one fair Stranger's Eyes 
As to a fudden Nur the Town does riſe 
Shsking and pale, Ilf dead e er they 
The * and wanton Tragedy of their zin; 

All their wild Luſts they force her te faſtain, 

Till by Shame, Sorrow, Wearinefs, and Pain, 
She midſt their loatid. and cruel Kindneſs dies; 
Of monſtrous Lf th innocent Saryifice. 

This did (tis true) a Civil War create, 

(The frequent Curſe of our looſe-govern'd State) 
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All . Gibeah's, and all Fabes Blood it coſt ; 


10 Near a whole Tribe, and future Kings we loſt. 


Firm in this general Earthquake of the Land, 

How could Religion, its main Pillar, ſtand ? _ 
Proud, and fond Man, his Fathers Worſhip hates, 
Hiraſelf, God's Creature, his own God creates. 
Hence in each Houſhold ſev'ral Deities grew, 

And when no old one pleas d, they fram'd a new. 
The only Land which ſerv'd but One before, 

Did th" oy then all Nations Gods adore, 

They ſerv'd their Gods at firſt, and ſoon their . ; 
Their Choice of that this latter Slav/ry brings. 

Till ſpecial Men, arm'd with God's Warrant, broke 
By juſteſt Force th wnjuſtly forced Yoke, + 

All matchleſs Perſons, and thrice worthy they 

Of Power more great, or Lands more. apt tꝰ obey, 


11 At laſt the Prieſthood join'd in b 1th'amar's Son, 
12 More Weight and Luſtre to the Scepter won. 


But whilſt mild Eli, and good Samuel were 
Buſy'd with Age, and th' Altar's Sacred Care ; 4 
To their e wild Sons they their high Charge commit, 
Who expoſe to Scorn and Hare both them and it. 
Els curs d Houſe th' exemplar Vengeance bears 


Of all their Blood, and all fad 1/rael's Tears, 


His Sons abroad, Himſelf at home lyes ſlain, 
Iſrael's captiy d, 4 God's Ark and Law are ta'en. 
Thus twice are Nations by i Princes vex'd, 

They ſuffer By. them firſt, and For them next. 
Samuel e ſucceeds ; ſince Moſes, none before, 
So much of God in his bright Boſom bore. 

In vain aur Arms Philiftian Tyrants ſeis d; 
Heav'n's f ens he * when he x pleas, 


| 
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He * Rains and Winds for Auxil iaries brought, 
He muſter'd Flames and Thunders when he fought. 


13 Thus thirty Years, with ſtrong and ſteddy Hand, 


He held th'unſhaken Ballance of the Land. 
At laſt his + Sons th'indulgent Father choſe, _ 
To ſhare that State which they were born to loſe. 


Their hateful Acts that Change's Birth did haſte, 


14 Which had long Growth th Womb of Ages paſt. 


To this (for ſtill were ſome great Periods fer, 

There's a ſtrong Knot of ſev'ral Cauſes met) | 
The Threats concurr'd of a rough neighb'ring War; 
A mighty Storm long gath'ring from afar. | 
For Ammon, heighten'd with mix'd Nations Aid, 
Like Torrents ſwoln with Rain prepar'd the Land t in- 
Samuel was old, and by his Son's ill Choice, [vade. 
Turn'd Dotard in th' un5ki/ful Viddgars Voice. 

His Sons ſo ſcorn'd and hated, that the Land 

Nor hop'd nor wiſh'd a Pict iy from their Hand: 
Theſe were the juſt and faultleſs Cauſes, why 

The general Voice did for a Monarch cry. 

But God ill Grains did in this Incenſe ſmell, 

Wrapp'd in fair Leaves he ſaw the Canker dwell. 

A mut'inous Itch of Change, a dull Deſpair 

Of Helps divine, oft prov'd; a faithleſs Care 

Of Common Means ; the Pride of Heart, and Scorn 
Of th' humble Yoke under low Judges born. 

They ſaw the State and glittering Pomp, which bleſt, 
In vulgar Senſe, the Scepters of the Eaſt. | 
They faw not Pow'r's true Source, and ſcorn'dt obey 
Perſons that loo d no dreadfuller than they. 

They miſs'd Courts, Guards, a gay and num'rous Train; 
Our Judges, like their Laws, were rude and plain. 
On an old Bench of Mood, her Seat of State, 
Beneath the well-known Palm, + Wiſe Deborah fate. 
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Her Maids with comely Diligence round her ſpun, 

And ſhe too, when the Pleadings there were done 

With the ame Goad a Samgar his. Oxen drives, 

Which took, the Sun before, ſix hundred Lives 

From his ſnham d Foes ; he midſt his Work dealt Laws, 

And oft was his Plowgh ſtopp d to hear a Cauſe, 

Nor did great > Gid eon his old Hail diſdain, 

After won Field, ſackt Towns, and Princes (lain; 

His Scepter that, and Ophra's Threſhmg, Floor 

The Seat and Emblem-of his Fuftice bore. 

What ſhould I © Fair, the happieſt. Father, name? 

Or mournful 4 Fephta known no leſs to Fame, 

For the moſt wretched ? Both-at. once did keep 

The mighty Flocks of Iſrn el and their Sheep. 

Oft from the Field in haſte they ſummon d were, 

Some weighty foreign Enbaſſie to hear, 

They calld their Slaves, their Sons, and Friends around, 

Who all at ſey'ral Cares were ſcatter d found, 

They waſh'd their. Feet, their only, Gown. put on; 

And this chief Work of Ce many was done. 

Theſe Reaſons, and all elſe that could be ſaid, 

In a ripe Hour by fadbiaus Elaqssence ſpread = 

Through all the Tribes, made all deſire * a. King; 

And te their. Fradge ſelected Dep ties bring 

This harſh Demand; which Nacol fas thereſt [preſs'd. 

(A bold and artful Mouth) thus with. much Grace ex- 
We're come, molt ſacred Fudge, ta pay th Arrears 

Of much-ow'd. Thanks, for the bright thirty Years 

Of your juſt Reign, and at your Feet to lay 

grateful Hearts can weakly pay, 

In unproportien'd Words ;. for you alone 

The not unfit Reward, who ſeek. for none. 


_ — 
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But when our forepaſt Ills we call to mind. 
And ſadly thin how /zzele's left behind 
Of your important Life, whoſe ſudden Date 
Would aſnherit th' unprovided State: 
When wie corffider how unjuſt tis, you, 
Who ne'er of Power more than the Burden knevv, 
At once the Weight of that and Age ſhould have; 
Your ſtooping Days preſs'd doubly tow'rds the Grave: 
When we behold by nmons youthful Rage, 
Proud in th Advantage of your peaceful Age, 
And all th' united Faft, our Fall conſpir'd ; 
And that your $37, whom chiefly we defir'd 
As Samt of you, in your lov'd Room to placa | 
By unlike Acts that noble Stamp deface ; | 
Midft theſe new Fears arid Ills, we're forc'd to fly 
To' a new, and yet unpractis d Remedy; 
A new one, but long promis'd and foretold, 
By + Moſes, and to Abraham ſhown of old: 
A Prophecy long forming in the Womb 
Of teeming Years, and now to Ripeneſs come. 
This Remedy's a Ring; for this we all 
With an infpit'd, and zealous.Union calls 
And in one Sound when all Mens Voices join, 
The XMr/ick's tun'd (ns doubt) by Hand Divine. 
"Tis God alone ſpeaks à whole Nation's Voice; 
That is his Publict Language; but the Choice 
Of vchat Perullar chad hn Crowtr muſt bear, 
From you, who kis Peculiar Organ are, | 
We' expect to hear; the People ſhall to you 
Their Xizy, the King his Crown and People owe. 
To your great Name what Luſtre will it bring 
T'have beem our Fudge, and to have made our King! 

He bow'd, arid ended here; and + Samuel ſtraight 

Pzufing 4 while at this great Queſtion's Weight, 
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With a grave Sigh, and with a thoughtful Eye 
That more of Care than Paſſion did deſcry, 
Calmly replies: You're ſure the firſt (ſays he) 
Of free-born Men that begg'd for Slavery. 

I fear, my Friends, with heav'nly Manna fed, 
(Our old Forefathers Crime) we luſt for Bread. 
Long fince by God from Bondage drawn, I fear, 
We build anew th' Egyptian Brick-xiln here. 

19 Cheat not your ſelves with Words : For tho' a R 
Be the mild Name, a Tyrant is the Thing. 
Let his Power looſe, and you ſhall quickly {ce 
How mild a thing anbounded Man will be. 
He'll lead you forth your Hearts cheap Blood to {þi!!, 
Where- e er his Gruideleſs Paſjion leads his Mill. 
Ambition, Luſt, or Spleen his Wars will raiſe, _ 
Your Lives beft Price, his Thirſt of Wealth or Praiſe. 
Your ableſt Sons for his proud Guards he'll take, 

And by ſuch Hands your Yoke more grievous make. 
Your Daughters and dear Wives he'll force away, 

His Lux ury ſome, and ſome his Luſt t'obey. | 
His Idle Friends your Toils ſhall eat, [ Sweat. 
Drink your rich ines, mix'd with your Blood and 
Then you'll all figh, but Sighs will Treaſon: be ; 

And not your Griefs themſelves, or Looks be free. 
Robb'd even of Hopes, when you theſe Ills ſuſtain, 
Your watry Eyes you'll then turn back in vain 

On your old Judges, and perhaps on me, 

Nay ev'n my Sons, howe'er they 'unhappy be 

In your Diſpleaſure now; not that Id clear 

Their Guilt, or mine own Innocence indear, 

17 Witneſs th' unutterable Name, there's nought 
Of private Ends into this Queſtion brought. 

But why this Yoke on your own Necks to draw ? 
Why Man your God, and Paſj;oz made your Law? 


E. x Sam, 8. 11. Mt 
Me. 


td. 


»9Lo ! we the ſacred Bells o th ſudden hear, 

20 And in mild Pomp grave Samuel does appear. 

21 His © Ephod, Mitre, well-cut Diadem on, 

22 Th' Orac ulous Stones on his rich Breaft-plate ſhone. 
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Methinks (thus Moab interrupts him here) : 
The good old Seer 'gaiuit'Kimgs was too ſevere. 
"Tis Feſt to tell a People thai they're Free; 

Who, or hom many ſhall their Maſters be, 2 
Is the fole doubt , Laws guide, but cannot reign; 
And though they bind not Kings, yet they weſtram. 
I dare affirm (ſo much I truſt their Love) 

That no one Moabite would his Speech approve. 
But, pray go on. Tis true, Sir, he replies; 
Vet Men whom Age and Action renders wiſe, 

So much great Changes fear, that they believe, 

All Evils will, which may from them arrive. 

On Men reſolv'd theſe Threats were ſpent in vain, 
All ® that his Power or EVoquence could obtain, 
Was to enquire God's Will, &er they proceed | 
To'a Work that would ſo much his Bleſſing need, 
A ſolemn Day for this great Work is ſet, 
And at th' b Anointed Tent all Iſrael met 

Expect th Event; © below fair Bullocks fry 

In hallowed Flames ; above, there mount on high 
The precious Clouds of Incenſe, and at laſt 

The d Sprinkling, Pray'rs, and all due Honours paſt, 


Towards the Blue Curtains of God's holieſt Place 


2.3 (The Temples bright third Heav'n) he turn'd his Face. 


Thrice bow'd he, thrice the ſolemn Mick plaid, 

And at third Reſt thus the great Prophet pray'd 3 
Almighty God, to whom all Men that be, 

Owe all they have, yet none ſo much as we; | 


— 
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Who though thou fill ſt the ſpacious World alone, 
Thy too ſmall Court, haſt made this Place thy Throne; 
With humble Nees, and humbler Hearts, lo, here, 
Bleſt Abra hams Sea implores thy gracious Ear. 
Hear them, great God, and thy juſt Will inſpire; 
From hee, -their long-known King, they' a King deſire, 
Some gracious Signs of thy good Pleaſure ſend, 
Which, lo, with Souls reſign d we humbly here attend. 
He ſpoke, and thrice he bow'd, and all about 

Silence and reverend Horror ſeiz d the Rout. 

The whole Tent ſhakes, the Flames on th' Altar by 

In thiek dull Rolls mount ſlow and heavily. 

24 The * ſeven Lamps wink; and what does moſt diſinay, 

Th' Orac ulous Gems ſhut in their natural Day. 

The Ruby's Gheek grew Pale, the En raud by 

Faded, a Cloud o ercaſt the Saphir's Sky. 

The Di.amond's Eye look d ſleepy, and ſwift Night 

Of all thoſe little Suns eclips'd the Light. f 

Sad Signs of God's dread Anger for our Sin, 

But ſtrait a wondrous Brightneſs from within 

Strook through the Curtains, for no earthly Cloud 

Could thoſe ſtrong Beams of heay'nly Glory ſhroud. 

The Altar's Fire burnt pure, and every Stone 

Their radiant Parent the gay Sun out-ſhone. 

Beauty th' Llastrious Viſion did impart 

To ev'ry Face, and Joy to ev'ry Heart. 

In glad Effects God's Preſence thus appear d, 

And thus in wondrous Sounds his Voice was heard: 
This ſtubborn Land fins till, nor is it hee, but 1. 
(Who have been ſo long their King) they ſeck to caſt 

off thus. 
Five hundred rolling Years, hath this ſtiff Nation ſtrove 
To 'cxhauft the boundleſs Stores of our unfathom'd Love. 


— 
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Be't ſo: then; yet, once more, are we reſolv'd to try 
Toutweary them through all their Sins Variety. 
Aſſemble, ten Days hence, the num'rous People here; 
To draw the Royal Lot which-our kid Mark ſhall bear. 
Diſmiſs them now in Peace; but their next Crime ſhall 
brin 
Ruin with redreſs, on them, and on their King. 
Th' 4/mighty ſpoke ; .th'aſftoniſh'd People part, 
With various Stamps impreſs d on ev'ry Heart. 
Some their Demand repented, others prais'd, 
Some had no Thoughts at all, but ſtar d and gaz d. 
There dwelt.a Man, nam d Kis in Gib eah Town, 
For Wiſdom much. and much for Courage known; 
More for his Son, his mighty + Son was Saul, 
Whom Nature, e er the Lots, to a Throne did call. 
He was much Prince, and when, or whereſoe'er 
His Birth had been, then had he reign'd and there. 
Such Beauty as great Strength thinks no Diſgrace, 
SmiP'd in the manly. Features of his Face. 
His large black Eyes, fill'd-with a ſprightful Light, 
Shot forth ſuch lively and illuſtriuus Night, 
As the Sun Beams, on Fer reflecting ſhow, 
His Hair, as Black, in long curłd Waves did flow, 
His tall, trait Body, amidſt thouſands ſtood, 
Like ſome fair Pine o'er looking all th' ignabler o 
Of all our Rural Sports he was the Pride; 
So ſwift, fo ſtrong, ſo dextrous none beſide. 

. Reſt was his Toil, Labours his Laſt and Game; 
No natu'ral Wants could his fierce Diligence tame, 
Not Thirft, nor Hunger; he would Journies go 
Through raging Mears, and take Repoſe in Snow. 
His Soul was ne'er unbent from weighty Care; | 

25 But active as ſome Mind that turns a Sphere. | 
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His Way once choſe, he forward thruſt outright, 
Nor ſtepp'd aſide for Dangers or Delight. 
Yet was he wiſe all Dangers to foreſee ; 
But born t' affright, and not to fear, was he. 
His Wit was ſtrong, not fine ; and on his Tongue, 
An Artleſ Grace, above all Elo'quence, hung. 
Theſe Virtues too the Rich unuſual Dreſs 
Of * Modeſty adorn'd, and Hrmbleneſs. 
Like a clear Varniſh o er fair Pictures laid, 
More freſh and laſting they the Colours made. 
Till Power and violent Forrune, which did find 
No Stop or Bound, o'erwhelm'd no leſs his Mizd, 
Did, Deluge- like, the natural Forms deface, 
And brought forth unknown Monſters in their Place. 
Forbid it God, my Maſter's Spots ſhould be, 
Were they not ſeen by all, diſclos d by me! 
But ſuch he was ; and now to Ramah went 
(So God diſpos d) with a ſtrange, low Intent. 
Great God! He went loſt > Afes to enquire, 
And a ſmall Preſent his ſmall! Queſtion's Hire, 
Brought fimply with him, to that Man to give, 
From whom high Heav'ns chief Gifts he muſt receive. 
Strange Play of Fate! When mighty'ſt Human things 
Hang on ſuch ſmall, imperceptible Strings! 
26 Twas © Samuel's Birth-Day, a glad Ann'ual Feaſt 
All Rama kept; Samuel his wondring Gueſt 
With ſuch Reſpect leads to it, and does grace 
27 With the * choice Meats o'th' Feaſt, and higheſt Place, 
Which done, e him forth alone the Prophet brings, 
And feaſts his Taviſh'd Ears with nobler things. 
He tells the mighty Fare to him afſien'd, 
And with great Rules fills his capacious Mind. 


m— 
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Then takes the Sacred “ Vial, and does ſhed 


23 A Crown of myſtique Drops around his Head. 
Drops of that Royal Moiſkure, which does know 
No Mixture, and diſdains the Place below. 

Soon comes the + kingly Day, and with it brings 
29 A new Account of Time upon his Wings. 

The People met, the Rites and Pray'rs all paſt, 
Behold, the Heav'n-Infirufed Lot is caſt. 

'Tis taught by Heav'n its way, and cannot mils ; 
Forth Benjamin, forth leaps the Houſe of Kis. 

As glimm'ring Stars Juſt at th' approach of Day, 
Caſheer'd by Troops, at laſt drop all away, 

By ſuch Degrees all Mens bright Hopes are gone, 
And, like the Sun, Saul's Lot ſhines all alone. 

Ev'n here perhaps the Peoples Shout was heard, 
The loud long Shout*when God's fair Choice appear d. 
Above the whole vaſt Throng he' appear d ſo tall, 
30 As if by Nature made for th Head of all. 

So full of Grace and State, that one might know, 
32 Twas fome wiſe Eye the blind Lot guided fo. 

But blind unguided Lots have more of Choice, 
And Conftancy, than the light Vulgar's Voice. 
E'er yet the Crown of facred Oil is dry, 

Whil'ſt Ecchoes yet preſerve the joyful Cry, 
Some grow enrag'd their own vain Hopes to miſs, 
Some envy Saul, ſome ſcorn the Houle of Kis. 
Some their firſt mut'inous Wiſh, a King, repent, 
As if, fince that, quite ſpoil'd by God's Conſent, 
Few to this Prince their firſt juſt Duties pay; 
All leave the Old, but few the new obey. 
Thus changes Man, but God is conſtant till 

To thoſe eternal Grounds, that mov'd his Mill. 
And though he yielded firſt to them, dis fit 
That ſtubborn Men at laſt to him ſubmit, 
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32 As midſt the Main a low ſmall and lyes, 
Aflaulted round with ſtormy Seas and Skies; 
Whilſt the poor heartleſs Natives, ev'ry Hour, 
Darkneſs and Noiſe ſeems ready to devour : 
Such 1/rae['s State appear d, whilſt oer the Weſt 
Philiflian Clouds hung threatning, and from th' Eaft 
All Nations Wrath into one Tempeſt joins, | ſhines. 
Through which proud Nahas like fierce Lightning 
Tygris and Nile to his Aſſiſtance ſend, 
33 And Waters to ſwoln Faboc's Torrent lend. 
Seir, Edom, Soba, Amalec add their Force, 
34 Up with them march the Three Arabia's Horſe. 
And mongſt all theſe none more their Hope or Pride, 
Than thoſe few Troops your warlike Land ſupply d. 
Around weak 2 Fades this vaſt Hoſt does lye, 
Diſdains a dry and bloodleſs Victory. 
The hopeleſs Town for Slav'ry does intreat, 
But barb'rous Nahas thinks that Grace too great. 
He (his firſt Tribute) their b right Eyes demands, 
35 And with their Faces Shame diſarms their Hands. 
If unreliev'd © ſeven Days by Iſrael's Aid, 
This Bargain for o er- rated Life is made. 
Ah, mighty God, let thine own 1/-ael be 
Quite 4nd it ſelf, e er this Reproach it ſee ! 
By his 4 wanton People the new King forſook, 
To homely rural Cares himſelf betook. 
In private Plenty liv'd, without the State, 
Luſtre, and Noiſe, due to a publick Fate. 
Whilſt he his Slaves and Cattle follows home, 
Lo the © {ad Meſſengers from Fabes come, 
Implore his Help, and weep as if they meant 
That way at leaſt proud Nahas to prevent. | 
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Mov'd with a * Kingly Wrath, his ftric& Command 
He iſſues forth t aſſemble all the Land. | 
He threatens high, and diſobedient they, 
Hab d by ſuch Princely Terrors, learnt to'obey. 
A mighty + Hoſt is rais d; th' important Cauſe © 
Age from their Ref, Yourh from their Pleaſure draws. 
Arm'd as unfurniſh'd haſte could them provide, 
But Conduct, Courage, Anger that ſupply'd. 
All + Night they march, and are at th'early Dawn 
On Fades Heath in three fair Bodies drawn. - 
Saul did himſelf the firſt and ſtrongeſt Band, 
His Son the next, Abner the third command. 
But pardon, Sir, if naming Saul's great Son, 
I ſtop with him awhile e er I go on. 

This is that Jonathan, the Foy and Grace, 
The beautiful'ſt, and beſt of Human Race. 
That Fonathan, in whom does mixt remain 
All that kind Mothers Wiſhes can contain. 
His Courage ſuch, as it no Stop can know, 
And Vici ry gains by aſtoniſbing the Foe. 
With Lightning's Force his Enemies it confounds, 
And melts their Hearts e er it the Boſom wounds. 
Yet he the Conquer d with ſuch Sweetneſs gains, 
As Captive Lovers find in Beauty's Chains. 
In War the adverſe Troops he does aflail, 
Like an impet'uous Storm of Wind and Hail. 
In Peace, like gentleſt Dew, that does aſſwage 
The &urning Months, and temper Sirius Rage. 
Kind as the Sun's bleſt Influence ; and where-e er 
He comes, Plenty and Foy attend him there. 
To Help ſeems all his Power, his Wealth to Give; 
To do much Good his ſole Prerogative. 
And yet this gen'ral Bownty of his Mind, 
That with wide Arms embraces all Mankind, 
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Such artful Prudence does to each divide, 
With diffrent Meaſures all are fatisfy'd: 
Juſt as wiſe God his plenteous * Manna dealt, 
Some gather'd more, but Want by none was felt. 
To all Relations their juſt Rights he pays, 
And Worth's Reward above its Claim does raiſe. 
The tendreſt Husband, Maſter, Father, Son, 
And all thoſe Parts by* his Friendſhip far out-done. 
His Love to Friends no Bound or Rule does know, 
What he to Heav'n, all that to him they owe. 
Keen as his Sword, and pointed is his Wir: 
His Judgment, like beſt Armour, ſtrong and fit. 
And ſuch an El oquence to both theſe does join, 
As makes in both Beauty and Uſe combine. 
Through which a noble Tincture does appear 
By Learning and choice Books imprinted there. 
As well he knows all Times and Perſons gone, 
As he himſelf to th' future ſhall be known. 
But his chief Study is God's facred Law; 
And all his Life does Comments on it draw. 
As never more by Heav'n to Man was giv'n, 
So never more was paid by Man to Heax'n. 
And all theſe Virtues were to Ripeneſs grown, 
E'er yet his Flower of Youth was fully 6/own. 
All Autumn's Store did his rich Spring adorn ; 
Like Trees in Pay'adiſe he with Fruit was born. 
Such is his Soul; and if, as ſome Men tell, 
36 Souls form and build thoſe Manſions where they dwell, 
Whoe er but ſees his Body, muſt confeſs, 
The Architect, no doubt, could be no leſs. 
From Saul his Growth and manly Strength he took, 
Chaſtis d by bright Ahino'am's gentler Look. 
Not bright + Ahind am, Beauty's loudeſt Name, 
Till ſhe hes Children loſt with 4 ner Fame, 
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Had ſweeter Strokes, Colours more freſh and fair, 
More darting Eyes, or lovelier auburn Hair. 

Forgive me that I thus your Patience wrong, 

And on this boundleſs Subject ſtay ſo long; 

Where too much haſte ever to end t would be, 

Did not his A#s ſpeak what's untold by me. 

Tho' from the time his Hands a Sword could wield, 
He ne'er miſs'd Fame and Danger in the Field ; 
Yet this was the firſt Day that call'd him forth, 
Since Saul's bright Crown gave Luſtre to his Worth. 
'Twas the laſt Morning whoſe unchearful Riſe 

Sad Fabes was to view with both their Eyes: 

Secure proud Nahas ſlept as in his Court, 

And dreamt, vain Man! of that Day's barb'rous Sport, 
Till Noiſe and dreadful Tumults him awoke ; 

Till into? his Camp our violent Army broke. 

The careleſs Guards with ſmall Reſiſtance kill'd, 
Slaughter the Camp, and wild Confuſion fill'd, 
Nahas his fatal Duty does perform, 

And marches boldly up toutface the Storm; 

Fierce Jonathan he meets, as he purſues 

Th' Arabian Horſe, and a hot Fight renews. 

*T'was here your Troops behay'd themſelves ſo well, 
Till U and Jathan their ſtout Col onels fell. 

Twas here our Viet ry ſtopp'd, and gave us Cauſe 
Much to ſuſpect th' Intention of her Pauſe. 

But when our thundring Prince Nahas eſpy d, 

Who with a Courage equal to his Pride 

Broke thro our Troops, and tow'rds him boldly preſt, 
A gen'rous Joy leap'd in his youthful Breaſt, ; 
As when a wrathful Dragon's diſmal Light 

Strikes ſuddenly ſome warlike Eagle's Sight ; 
The mighty Foe pleaſes his fearleſs Eyes, 

He claps his joyful Wings, and at him flies. 

With vain, tho' vi'olent Force, their Darts they flung ; 
In Ammon's plated Belt Fonathan's hung, 
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And ſtopp'd there; Ammon did his Helmet hit, 
And gliding off, bore the proud Creſt from it. 
Strait with their Swords to the fierce Shock they came ; 
Their Swords, their Armour, and their Eyes ſnot Flame. 
Blows ftrong as. Thunder, thick as Rain they dealt; 
Which more than they-th' engag'd Speciators felt. 
In Ammon Force, in Jonathan Addreſs, 
(Tho' both were great in both to an Exceſs) 
To the well- judging Eye did moſt appear; 
Honour, and Anger in both equal were. 
Two Wounds our Prince receiv'd, and Ammon three; 
Which he enrag d to feel, and ſham'd to ſee, 
Did his whole Strength into one Blow collect; 
And as a Spaniel when we' our Aim direct 
To ſhoot ſome Bird, impatiently ſtands by, 
Shaking his Tail, ready with Joy to fly, 
Juſt as it drops, upon the wounded Prey; 
So waited Death it ſelf, to bear away 
The threaten'd Life ; did glad and greedy ſtand, 
At Sight of mighty Ammoms lifted Hand. 
Our watchful Prince by bending ſav'd the Wound, 
But Death in other Coin his Reck'ning found : _ 
For whilſt th immod rate Stroke's miſcarry ing Force 
Had almoſt born the Striker from his Horſe, 
A nimble Thruſt his active Enemy made; 
Twixt his right Ribs deep pierc d the furious Blade, 
And open'd wide thoſe ſecret Veſſels, where 
37 Life's Light goes out, when firſt they let in Air. 
He falls, his Armour clanks againſt the Ground, 
From his faint Tongue imperfect Curſes ſound. 
© His amaz'd Troops [trait caſt their Arms away; 
= Scarce fled his Soul from thence more ſwift than they. 
As when two Kings of neighbour Hives (whom Rage 
| And Thirſt of Empire in fierce Wars engage, 
4 Whilſt each lays Claim to th' Garden as his own, 
And ſceks t uſurp the bord'ring Flowers alone) 
Their 
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Their well-arm'd Troops drawn boldly forth to fight, 
In th' Air's wide Plain diſpute their doubtful Right 
If by ſad Chance of Battel, either King 

Fall wounded down, ſtruck with ſome fatal Sting, 
His Army's Hopes and Courage with him die; 

They ſheath up their faint Swords, and routed fly. 
On th' other Side at once, with like Succeſs, 

Into the Camp great Saul and Abner preſs; 

From Fon'athan's Part a wild mix'd Noiſe they hear, 
And, whatſoe'er it mean, long to be there. 

At the fame Inſtant from glad Faves Town 

The haſty Troops march loud and chearful down. 
Some few at firſt with vain Reſiſtance fall, 

The reſt is Slaughter, and vaſt Conqueſt all. 

The Fate, by which our Hoſt thus far had gone, 
Our Hoft with noble Heat drove farther on. 
Victorious Arms through Ammon Land it bore ; 
Rein behind, and Terror march'd before. 

Where-c'er from Rabba's Tow'rs they caſt their Sight, 
Smoak clouds the Day, and Fames make clear the Night. 
This bright Succeſs did Saul's firſt Action bring; 
The Oil, the Lot, and Crown leis crown'd him King. 
The Happy all Men judge for Empire fit, 

And none withſtands where Fortune does ſubmit. 
Thoſe who before did God's fair Choice withſtand, 
Th' exceſve Viulzar now * to Death demand. 

But wiſer Saul + repeal'd their hay Doom; 
Conqueſt abroad, with Mercy crown'd at home: 

Nor ſtain'd with civil Slaughter that Day's Pride, 
Which foreign Blood in zobler Purple dy d. 

Again + the Crown th' aſſembled People give, 

With greater Joy than Saul could it receive; 

Again, th' old $ Judge reſigns his facred Place: 
God g/orify'd with Wonders his Diſgrace. 


— 


—— 


+ 1 Sam. 11. 12. f Id. v. 13. t lb. v. 15. 6 1 Sam. 12. 1. 
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With decent Pride, ſuch as did well befit 

The Name he kept, and that which he did quit, 
The long-paſt Row of happy Years he ſhow'd, 
Which to his heav'nly Government they ow'd. 
How the torn State his juſt and prudent Reign 
Reſtor'd to Order, Plenty, Power again. 
In War what conqu'ring Miracles he wrought 
God, then their King, was Gen ral when they fought; 
Whom they depos'd with him. And that (ſaid he) 
You may ſee God concern'd in't more than me, 

2 Bchold how Storms his angry Preſence ſhrowd, 
Hark how his Wrath in Thunder threats aloud. 
"Twas now the ripen d Summer's higheſt Rage, 
Which no faint Cloud durſt mediate to afſwage. 
Th' Earth hot with Thirſt, and hot with Luft for Rain, 
Gap'd, and breath'd feeble Vapours up in vain, 
Which ſtrait were ſcatter'd, or deyour'd by th' Sun; 
When, lo, &er ſcarce the ave Speech was done, 

A violent Mind roſe from his ſecret Cave, 

And Troops of frighted Clouds before it drave. 

Whilſt with rude haſte the confus'd Tempeſt crouds, 

Swift dreadful Flames ſhot through th' encountring 
Clouds; | 

From whoſe torn Womb th' impriſon'd Thunder broke, 

And in dire Sounds the Proprer's Senſe it ſpoke. 

Such an impetuous Shower it downwards ſent, 

As if the Waters bove the Firmament 

Were all let looſe ; Horrour and fearful Noiſe 

Filld the black Scene, till the great Propher's Voice, 

Swift as the Wings of Morn, reduc'd the Day; 

ind, Thunder, Ram and Clouds fled all at once away. 

Fear “ not (ſaid he) God his fierce Wrath removes, 

And though this Sate my Service diſapproves, 


» 
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My Prayers ſhall ſerve it conſtantly. No more, 

I hope, a Pardon for paſt Sins t' implore, 

But juſt Rewards from gracious Heav'n to bring 
On the good Deeds of you, and of our King. 
Behold him there ! and as you ſee, rejoice 

In the kind Care of God's impartial Choice 
Behold his Beauty, Courage, Strength, and Wit! 
The Honour Heav'n has cloath'd him with, fits fit 
And comely on bim; ſince you needs mult be 
Rul'd by a King, you're happy that tis he. 

Obey him gladly, and let him too know 

You were not made for him, but he for you, 

And both for God ; 

Whole gentleſt Yoke if once you caſt away, 

In vain ſhall he command, and you obey : 

To“ foreign Tyrants both ſhall Slaves become, 
Inſtead of King, and Subjects, here at home. 

The Crows thus ſev'ral Ways confirm'd to Saul, 
One way was wanting yet to crown them all; 
And that was Force, which only can maintain 
The Power that Fortune gives, or Worth does gain. 
Three + thouſand Guards of big, bold Men he took; 
Tall, terrible, and Guards ev'n with their Look ; 
His facred Perſon two, and Throne defend 
The third on matchleſs Jonathan attend, 

O'er whoſe full Thoughts, Honour, and youthful Heat 
Sate brooding to hatch Actions good and great. 

On Geba firſt, where a Philiſtian Band 

Lyes, and around torments the fetter'd Land, 

He falls, and ſlaughters all; his noble Rage 

Mix'd with Deſign, his Nation to engage 

In that juſt War, which from them long in vain 
Honour and Freedom's Voice had ſtrove t' obtain. 


2 
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Th' accurs'd * Philiſtian rous'd with this bold Blow, 
All the proud Marks of enrag'd Power does ſhow. 
Raiſes a vaſt, well-arm'd, and glittering Hoft : 

If human Strength might authorize a Boaſt, 

Their Threats had reaſon here; for ne'er did we 

Our ſelves ſo weak, our Foe ſo potent ſee: 

Here we vaſt Bodies of their Foot eſpy, 

The Rear out-reaches far th' extended Eye. 

Like Fields of Corn their armed Squadrons ſtand; 

As thick and numberleſs they hide the Land. 

Here with ſharp Neighs the warlike Zor/es ſound ; 
38 And with proud Prancings beat the putrid Ground. 
39 Here with worſe Noiſe three thouſand Chariots pals, 

With Plates of Iron bound, or louder Braſs. 

About it Forks, Axes, and Sithes, and Spears, 

Whole Magazines of Death each Chariot bears. 

Where it breaks in, there a whole Troop it mows; 

And with lopp'd panting Limbs the Field beſtrows. 

Alike the Valiant, and the Cowards die; 

Neither can they reſiſt, nor can theſe fly. 

Tn this proud Equipage at + Micmas they : 

Saul in much different State at + Gilgal lay. 

His Forces ſeem'd no Army, but a Crowd, 

Heartieſs, unarm'd, diſorderly, and loud. 

The quick Contagion, Fear, ran ſwift through all, 

And into trembling Fits th' infected fall. 

Saul, and his Son (for no ſuch faint Diſeaſe 

Could on their ſtrong-complexion'd Valour ſeiſe) 

In vain all Parts of virtuous Conduct ſhow'd, 

And on deaf Terror gen'rous Words beſtow'd. 

Thouſands from thence fly ſcatter'd ev'ry Day, 

Thick as the Leaves that ſhake and drop away, 

When they th' Approach of ſtormy Winter find, 

The noble Tree all bare, expos'd to th' Wind. 


i Sam. 13. 3. | Ibid. v. 3. f bid. v. 7. 
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Some to {ad Fordan fly, and ſwim't for haſte, 
And from his farther Bank look back at laſt. 
Some into Woods and Caves their Cattle drive, 
There with their Beaſts on equal Terms they live, 
Nor deſerve better; ſome in Rocks on high, 
The old Retreats of Storks and Ravens, lye. 
And were they wing'd like them, ſcarce would they 
To ſtay, or truſt their frighted Safety there. [dare 
As th' Hoſt with Fear, ſo * Saul diſturb'd with Care 
T' avert theſe Ills by Sacrifice and Pray'r, - 
And God's bleſs'd Will t' enquire, for Samuel ſends ; 
Whom he fix Days with troubled Haſte attends. 
But e er the ſeventh unlucky Day (the laſt 
By Samuel ſet for this great Work) was paſt, 
Saul, alarm'd hourly from the neighb'ring Foe, 
Impatient, e' er God's Time, God's Mind to know, 
*Sham'd and d to ſee his Troops decay, 
Jealous of an Affront in Samuel's Stay, 
Scorning that any's Preſenee ſhould appear 
Needful beſides, when he himſelf was there; 
And with a Pride too natural, thinking Heav'n 
Had given him all, becauſe much Power t had giv'a, 
Himſelf the Sacrifice and Off rings made, 

40 Himſelf did th' high ſelected Charge invade, 
Himſelf inquir'd of God; who then ſpake nought ; 
But Samuel ſtraight his dreadful Anſwer brought. 
For ſtraight he came, and with a Hrtue bold, 
As was Saul's Sin, the fatal Meſſage told. 
His foul Ingratitude to Heav'n he chid, 
To pluck that Fruit which was alone forbid 
To Kingly Power, in all that plenteous Land, 
Where ail Things elſe ſubmit to his Command. 
And as fair Eden's violated Tree, 
To' Immortal Man brought in Mortality: 


7 I Sam. 13. 8. 
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So ſhall that Crown, which God eternal meant, 
From * thee (ſaid he) and thy great Houſe be rent: 
Thy Crime ſhall Death to all thine Honours ſend, 
And give thy Immortal Royalty an End. 
Thus ſpoke the Propher, but kind Heav'n (we hope) 
(Whoſe Threats and Anger know no other Scope 
But Mans Amendment) does long ſince relent, 
And with repentant Saul it ſelf repent. 

Howe'er {though none more pray for this than we, 
Whoſe Wrongs and Sufferings might ſome Colour be 
To do it /e/s) this Speech we ſadly find 
Still extant, and ſtill active in his Mind. 
But then a worſe Effect of it appear d: 
Our Army, which before modeſtly fear d, 
Which did by ſtealth and by degrees decay, 
Disbanded now, and fled in Troops away. 
Baſe Fear ſo bold and impudent does grow, 
When an Excuſe and Colour it can ſhow. 
Six + hundred only (ſcarce a Princely Train) 
Of all his Hoſt with diſtreſsd Saul remain, 
Of his whole Hoſt fix hundred; and ev'n thoſe 
41 (So did wiſe Heav'n for mighty Ends diſpoſe, 

Nor would, that uſeleſs Multitudes ſhould ſhare 
In that great Gift, it did for One prepare) 
Arm'd not like Soldiers marching in a War, 
But Country-Hmds alarmed from afar 
By Wolves loud Hunger, when the well-known 
Raiſes th affrighted Villages around. [ſound 
Some + Goads, Flails, Plow- ſnares, Forks, or Axes bore, 
Made for Life's Uſe and better Ends before, 
Some knotted Clubs, and Darts, or Arrows dry'd 
421 th Fire, the firſt rude Arts that Malice try d, 

Eer Man the Sins of too much Knowledge knew, 
And Death by long Experience witty grew. 


e 
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Such were the Numbers, ſuch the Arms, wich we 
Had by Fate left us for a Vi 


O'er well-arm'd Millions ; nor will this 
Uſeful it ſelf, when Fonathan was there. 
"Twas juſt the time, when the new 2h of gh 
Did the moiſt World unveil to human Si 
The Prince, who all that Night the Field had beat 
With a ſmall Party, and no En'emy met, 
(So proud and ſo ſecure the En'emy lay, 
And drench d in Sleep th Exceſſes of the Day) 
With Joy this good Occaſion did embrace, 
With better Leiſure, and at nearer Space, | 
The Strength and Order of their Camp to view 3 | 
Abdon alone his gen'rous Purpoſe knew; 
Abdon, a bold, a brave, and comely Youth, 
Well-born, well-bred, with Honour fill'd and Truth, 
Abdon his faithful Squire, whom much he lov'd, 
And oft with Grief his Worth in Dangers prov'd. 
Abdon, whoſe Love to his Mafley did exceed 
What Nature's Law, or Paſſion's Pow'r could breed, 
Abdon * alone did on him now attend ; 
His humbleſt Servant, and his deareſt Friend. 
They went, but facred Fury, as they went, 
Chang'd ſwiftly, and exalted his Intent. 
What may this be (the Prince breaks forth) I find, 
God or ſome pow'rful Spirit invades my Mind. 
From ought but Heav'# can never ſure be brought 


So high, ſo glorious, and ſo vaſt a —_— 
Nor would i Fate that meant me to | 


Come cloath d in ſo unlikely a Diſguiſe. 

Yon Hoſt, which its proud Eben ſpreads ſo wide, 
O'er the whole Land, like ſome ſwoln River's Tide, 
Which terrible and numberleſs a 


ppears, 
43 As the thick Waves which their rough Ocean bears, 


— 
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Which lyes ſo ſtrongly encamp d, that one would ſay 
The Hill might be remov'd as ſoon as they, 

We two alone muſt fight with, and defeat; 

Thou'rt ſtrook, and ſtarteſt at a Sund ſo great. 

Vet we muſt dot; God our weak Hands has choſe 
T' aſhame the boaſted Numbers of our Foes, 

Which to his Strength no more proportion d be, 
Than Millions are of Hours to his Eternity. 

If when their careleſs Guards eſpy us here, 

With * ſportful Scorn they call to us to come near, 
We'll boldly climb the Hill, and charge them all; 
Not they, but Hrael's Angel gives the Call. 

44 He ſpoke, and as he ſpoke, a Light Divine 

Did from his Eyes, and round his Temples ſhine :- 
Louder his Voice, larger his Limbs appear d; 

Leſs ſeem'd the num'rous Army to be fear d. 

This faw, and heard with Joy the Brave E/quire, 
As he with God's, filld with his Maſter's Fire. 
Forbid + it Heav'n (ſaid he) I ſhould decline, 

Or wiſh (Sir) not to make your Danger mine. 

The great Example which I daily ſee 

Of your high Worth, is not fo loſt on me; 

It Wonder-ſtrook I at your Words appear, 

My Wonder yet is Innocent of Fear. 

Th' Honour which does your Princely Breaſt enflame, 
Warms mine too, and. joins there with Dury's Name. 
If in this Act ill Fate our Temprer be, 

May all the 1// it means be aim'd at me. 

But ſure, I think, God leads, nor could you bring 
So high Thoughts from a leſs exalted Spring. 

Bight Signs through all your Words and Lorks are 
A riſing Vid ory dawns around your Head. | ſpread, 
With ſuch Diſcourſe blowing their Sacred Flame 
Lo to the fatal Place and Work they. came. 


— 
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Strongly * encamp'd on a ſteep Hill's large Head, | 

Like ſome vaſt Wood the mighty Hoſt was ſpread. 
Th' only Acceſs on neighb'ring Gabaa's Side, 
An hard and narrow Way, which. did divide 
Two cliffy Rocks, Bofes and Sexes nam d, 
Much for themſelves, and their big Strangeneſs fanvd, 
More for their Fortune, and this ſtranger Day; 

On both their Points Philiſtian Out-guards lay, 

From whence the two bold Spies they firſt eſpy'd'; 

And, lo! the Hebrews ! proud Elcanor cry d, 

From Senes Top; Lo! from their hungry Caves 

A quicker Fate here ſends them to their Graves. 

Come up (aloud he cries to them below). 

Ye Egyptian Slaves, and to our Mercy owe 

The rebel Lives, long ſince to our Juſtice due; 

Scarce from his Lips the fatal Omen flew, 

When th'inſpird Prince did nimbly anderſtand 

God, and his Godlike Virtues high Command. 

It call'd him up, and up the ſteep: Aſcent 

With Pain and Labour, Haſte and Foy they went. 

Elcanor laugh'd to ſee them climb, and thought 

His mighty Words th' affrighted Suppliants brought, 

Did new Affronts to the great Hebrew Name, 

(The barbarous ) in his wanton Fanq frame. 

Short was his Sport; for ſwift as Thunder's Stroke 
| Rives the frail Trunk of ſome heav'n-threatning Oak, 
The Prince's Sword did his proud Head divide; 

The parted Scull hung down on either Side. 

Juſt as he fell, his vengeful Steel he drew 

Half way, no more the trembling Joruts could do, 
Which Abdon ſnatch'd, and dy'd it in the Blood 
Of an amazed Wretch that next him ftood. 

Some cloſe to Earth ſhaking and groveling lye, 

Like Larks when they the Tyrant Hobby ſpy. 


1 Sam. 14. 4. 
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Some Wonder-ftrook ſtand fix d; ſome fly, ſome arm 
Wildly, at th* unintelligible Alarm. 


45 Like the main Channel of an high-ſwoln Flood, 


In vain by Dikes and e withſtood: 
So Jonathan, once climb d th oppoſing Hill, 
Does all around with Noiſe and Ruin fill; 
Like ſome large Arm of which, another way 
Abdon o erflows; him too no Bank can ſtay. 
With Cries th' affrighted Country flies before, 
Behind the following Waters loudly roar. 
Twenty at leaſt flain on this Out- guard lye, 
To th' adjoin d Camp the reſt diſtracted fly, 
And ill mix 4 Wonders tell, and into t bear 
Blind Terror, deaf Diſorder, helpleſs Fear. 

The Conqu rors too preſs boldly in behind, 
Doubling the wild Confuſions which they find. 
Hangar at firſt, the Prince of A/adod Town, 


46 Chief amongſt the + Five in Riches and Renown, 


And General then by Courſe, oppos'd their Way, 
Till drown'd in Death at Forathan's Feet he lay, 
And curs'd the Heav us for Rage, and bit the Ground; 


47 His Life for ever ſpilt fam'd all the Graſs around. 


His Brother too, who virtuous haſte did make 

His Fortune to revenge, or to partake, 

Falls grove'ling o'er his Trunk, on Mother Earth ; 
Death mix'd no leſs their Bloods than did their Birth. 
Mean while the well-pleas'd Abdlon's reſtleſs Sword 
Diſpatch'd the following Train t attend their Lord. 
On {till o'er panting Corps great Fonathan led: 
Hundreds before him fell, and Thouſands fled. 
Prodigious Prince Which does moft wondrous ſhow, 
Thy' Attempt, or thy Succeſs ! thy Fate, or thou ! 
Whe durſt alone that dreadful Hoſt aſſail, 

With purpoſe not to dye, but to prevail ! 


— — 
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Infinite Numbers ther no more affright, - 
Than God, whole Unity is 

If Heav'n to Men ſuch mighty Thoughts wou gire, 
What Breaff but thine capacious to 
The vaſt Infuſion ? Jus. CPR a 

Durſt have believ'd that Thought to be Divine: 

Thou * follow'dſt Heav'n in the Deſign, and we 
Find in the 4. 'twas Heav'n that follow'd zhee. 

Thou ledſt on Angels, and that Sacred Band - 
(The De'ities great Lieutenant) didſt command. 

Tis true, Sir, and no Figure, when I ſay 

Angels themſelves fought under him that Day. 

Clouds with ripe Thunder charg'd ſome thither drew, 
And ſome the dire Materials brought for new. © 

48 Hot Drops of Southern Showers (the Sweats of Death) 
The Voice of Storms and winged Whirl-wind's Breath © 
The Flames ſhot forth from fighting Dragons Eyes,” 
The Smokes that from ſcorch'd Fevers Ovens riſe, 
The reddeſt Fires with which ſad Comets glow 3 


And Sodom's neighb'ring Lake did Spirits beſtow 


Of fineſt Sulphur; amongſt which they put * 


Wrath, Fury, Horror, and all mingled ſhut 

Into a cold moiſt Cloud, t' enflame it more; 

And make th' enraged Priſoner louder roar. * 
Th' aſſembled Clouds burſt o er their Armies Head 3. ©. 
Noiſe, Darkneſs, diſmal Lightnings round them ſpreads 
Another Spirit, with a more potent Wand, 

Than that which Nature fear'd in Moſes Hand, a 
And went the way that pleas d, the Mountain ſtrook; 
The Mountain felt it; the vaſt Mountain ſhook. 
Through the wide Air another Angel flew 

About their Hoſt, and thick amongſt them threw 
Diſcord, Deſpair, Confuſion, Fear, Miltake ; 

And all th' Ingredients that ſwift Ruin make. 
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The fertile Glebe requires no time to breed; 

It quickens and receives at once the Seed. 

One would have thought, this diſmal Day t have ſeen, 
That Nature's {elf in her s had been. 
Such will the Face of that great Hour appear ; 

Such the diſtracted Sinners conſcious Fear. 

In vain ſome few ſtrive the wild Flight to ſtay ; 

In vain they threaten, and in vain they pray; 
Unheard, unheeded, trodden down they lye, 
Beneath the wretched Feet of Crouds that fly. 

O'er their own Foot trampled the violent Horſe ; 
The guideleſs Chariots with impet uous Courſe 

Cut wide through both; and all their bloody way 
Horſes, and Men, torn, bruis d, and mangled lay. 
Some from the Rocks caſt themſelves down headlong; 


XZ The faint weak Paſſion grows ſo bold and ſtrong, 
To almoſt certain preſent Death they fly, 
From a remote and cauſeleſs Fear to dye. 


Much diffe'rent Error did ſome Troops poſſeſs ;. 

And Madneſs that look'd better, though no leſs, 
Their fellow Troops for th' entred Foe they take; 
And 1/rael's War with mutual Slaughter make. 
Mean while the King from + Gabaa's Hill did view, 


And hear the thickning Tumult, as it grew 


Still great and loud ;. and though he knows not why 
They fled, no more than they themſelves that fly; 


Ft by the Storms and Terrors of the Air, 


Guciles ſome vengeful Sp'rits working there 
Obeys the loud Occaſions Sacred Call, 

And fiercely on the trembling Hoſt does fall. 

At the ſame time their + Slaves and Priſoners riſe; 
Nor does their much-with'd Liberty ſuffice 
Without Revenge ; the ſcatter'd Arms they ſeize, 
And their proud Vengeance with the Memory pleaſe 


21 Sam. 14. 20. f Ibid. ver. 16. t lb. v. 21. 
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Of who ſo lately bore them; all about, 
From * Rocks and Caves the Hebrews iſſue out 
At the glad Noiſe ; joy'd that their Foes had ſhown 
A Fear, that drowns the Scandal of their own. 
Still did the Prince midſt all this Storm appear, 
Still ſcatter'd Deaths and Terrors every where. 
Still did he break, ſtill blunt his wearied Swords; 
Still Slaughter new ies to his Hands affords. 
Where Troops yet ſtoed, there ſtill he hotly flew, 
And *till at laſt all fled, ſcorn d to purſue. 
All fled at laſt, but many in vain ; for till 
Th inſatiate Conqueror was more ſwift to kill 
Than they to. ſave their Lives. Till, lo! at laſt, 
Nature, whoſe Power he had ſo long ſurpaſs d,. 
Would yield no more, but to him ſtronger Foes, 
Drought, Faintneſs, and fierce Hunger did oppoſe. + 
Recking all o'er in Duſt, and Blood, and Sweat, 
Burnt with the Sun's and violent Action's Heat, 
Gainſt an old Oak his trembling Limbs he ſtaid, 
For ſome ſhort Eaſe ; Fate in th' old Oak had laid 
Proviſions up for his Relief ; and lo ! 
The + hollow Trunk did with bright Honey flow. 
With timely Food his decay'd Sp'irits recruit; 
Strong he returns, and freſh to the Purſuit, 
His Strength and Sp'irits the Honey did reſtore 
But, oh, the butter ſweet ſtrange Poiſon bore ! 
Behold, Sir, and mark well the treach rous Fate, 
That does ſo cloſe on Human Glories wait ! 
Behold the ſtrong, and yet fantaſtick Net, 
T' enſnare triumphant Virtue, darkly ſet ! 
Could it before (ſcarce can it ſince) be thought, 
The Prince who had alone that Morning fought 
A. Duel with an Hoſt, had th' Heſt o'erthrown, 
And threeſcore thouſand Hands diſarm'd with One; 


* 


* 1 Sam. 14. 28. f Ib. v. 27. 
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 Waſh'd off his Country's Shame, and doubly dyd 
In Blood and Bluſhes the Philiftian Pride, 
Had fav'd and fix'd his Father's Crown, 
And the bright Gold new with Renown, 
Should be e er Night by's King and Facher's Breath, 
Without a Fault, vow'd-and condemn'd to Death ? 
Deſtin'd the bloody Sacrifice to be 
Of Thanks himſelf for his own Victory ? 
Alone with various Fate like to become, 
* Fighting, an Hoſt ; Dying, an Hecatombe ? 
- + > Yet ſuch, Sir, was his Caſe. 
For Saul, who fear d leſt the full Plenty might 
(In the abandon d Camp expos d to fight) 
His hungry Men from the Purſuit difſuade ; 
A raſh, but ſolemn Vow to Heay'n had made. 
Ciurſt be the Wretch, thrice curſed let him be, 
Who ſhall touch Food this buſie Day (ſaid he) 
* Whilſt the bleſſ d Sun does with his farting Light 
| Aſſiſt our vengeful Swords againſt their Flight. 
A Be he thrice curſt; and if his Life we ſpare, 
- On ws thoſe Curſes fall that he ſhould bear. 
4 Such was the King's raſh Vow ; who little thought 
How near to him Fate th' Application brought. 
The to- elg d Oath wounds deep. perform'd or broke; 
Ev'n Perjury its leaſt and blunteſt Stroke. 
*T'was his own Son, whom God and Mankind lov d, 
His own victorious Son that he devov'd; 
On whoſe bright Head the baleful Cxr/es k ght; 
But Providence, his Helmet in the Fight, 
Forbids their Entrance, or their ſettling there; 
49 They with rute Sound diſſolv'd into the Air. 
Him what Religion, or what Vow could bind, 
Unknown, unheard of, till he his Life did find 


* 1 Sam. 14. 24. 
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in't ? Whilſt anders he did do, 
Muſt he die now, for not being Prophet too? 
raab e eee 
He afar off, the Euds for which 'twas made 
Was acting then, till faint and out of Breath, | i 
He grew half dead with Toil of giving Death. mM 
What could his Crime in tis Condition be, K 
Excus'd by Ign orance and Neceſſity ? 
Yet the remorſeleſs King, who did diſdain | 
That Man ſhould hear him ſwear or threat in vain, 1 
Though gainſt himſelf ; or Fate a Way ſhould fee 44 
By which attack'd and conquer'd he might be : 1 
Who thought Compaſſion, Female Weakneſs here, 
And Equity Injuſtice would appear Al 
In his own Caſe ; who falſely fear d beſide 11 
The ſolemn Curſe on Jon athan did abide, = 
And the infected Limò not cut away, 
Would like a Gangrene o'er all Iſra el ſtray ; 4 
Prepar'd this God-like Sacrifice to kill ; = lf 


And his raſh Vow more raſhly to fulfil. ' 
What Tongue can th* Horror and Amazement tell, . 
Which on all 17ae! that fad Moment fell? E: \ 
Tamer had been their Grief, fewer their Tears, 1 
Had the Philifians Fate that Day been theirs. | | ' 
Not Saul's proud Heart could maſter his ſwoln Eye; 
The Prince alone ſtood mild and patient by, = 
So bright his Suff rings, ſo triumphant ſhow'd, If 
Leſs to the beſt than worſs of Fates he ow'd. = | 
A Vict'ry now he o'er himſelf might boaſt ; | 
He Conquer d now that Conqu ror of an Hoſt. _ 
It charm'd through Tears the {ad Spectators Sight, | | 
Did Rev'rence, Love, and Gratitude excite, i 

And pious Rage; with which inlipir'd, they now [3 
-Oppote to Saul s a better publick Vow. | 

They ali conſent, all 1/-ae! ought to be | 

Accurs'd, and kill d themſelves, rather than he. 


| 
Thus | 
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Thus * with kind Force they the glad King withſtood, 


And fay'd their wondrous Saviour s Sacred Blood: 
Thus David ſpoke; and much did yet remain 

Behind, th Anentive Proves to entertain. : 

In that of Moab, ene. 

The boundleſs Quarrel with curſt + Am alee's Land, 

Where Heav'n it ſelf did Cruelty command, 

And prattis'd on Saul's Mercy, nor did &er 

More F puniſh Inno cent Blood, than Pity there. 

But, lo ! they 'arriv'd now at th' appointed Place; 

Well-choſen and well-furniſh'd for the Chaſe. 


* Sam. 14. 45. f Ibid. v. 47. t 1 Sam. 15, 3. $ Ibid. 


ver. 23. 


NOTES 


NOT ES upon the Third BOOK. 


Re Town not far from Feruſalem, according to 

S. Hieron. in his Commentary upon Iſaiab, by 

Wa WW which it ſcems it was re-edified, after the De- 

SSI firuion of it by San; he ſays that Jeruſa- 

; lem might be ſeen from it. Adricomius knows 

not whether he ſhould place it in the Tribe of Benjamin, or 

Ephraim, Abulenſis ſure is in an Error, Placing it in the 

Half Tribe of Manaſſes beyond Jordan. I call it Vebe ac- 

cording to the Latin Tranſlation ; for (methinks) Nob is too 
unheroical a Name. 

2. Panes Propoſutionis, in the Sepruagint, age cxwrior from 
the Hebrew, in which it ſignifies Panes Facierum, becauſe 
they were always ſtanding before the Face of the Lord ; 
which is meant too by the Eng/rſþ word Shew-bread. The 
Law concerning them, Levit. 23, commands not only that 
they ſhould be eaten by the Prieſts alone, but alſo eaten in 
the holy Place, For it is moſt holy unte him, of the Offerings 
made unte the Lord by fire, by 4 perpetual ftatute, Verſe 9. In 
the Holy Place ; that is, at the Door of the Tabernacle ; as 
appears, Levit. 8. 31. and that which remain'd was to be 
burnt, leſt it ſhould be eaten by any but the Prieſts. How 
comes it then to paſs, not only that Ahimelech gave of this 
Bread to David and his Company, but that David ſays to 
him, 1 Sam. 21. 5. The Bread is in a manner common ? The 
Latin differently, Porro via hac polluta eſt, ſed & ipſa hodid 
ſanfificabitur in vaſis. The Words are ſomewhat obſcure ; 
the Meaning ſure muſt be, that ſeeing here are new Breads 
to be ſet upon the Table, the publick Occaſion. (for that 
he pretended) and preſent Neceſſity makes theſe as it were 
common. So, what more ſacred then the Sabbath? Yet the 
Maccabees ordain'd, that it ſhould be lawful to fight againſt 
their Enemies on that Day, Seneca ſays very well, Neceſ- 
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tas magnam humane imbecillitatis patrocinium, quicquid cogit ex- 
cuſar. And we ſee this Act of David's approv'd of in the 
Evangeliſts. | 2 5 

3. Fatal, in regard his coming was the Cauſe of Ahime- 
tech*s Murder, and the Deſtruction of the Town. 

4. Sacred: Made ſo by David's placing it in the Taber- 
nacle as a Trophy of his Victory, ardlnua. Thus Fadith de- 
dicated all the Stuff of Holophernes his Tent as a Gift unto 
the Lord, Jud. 16. 19. K my xvele idore, where the 
Latin commonly adds Oblivionisz in anathema oblivionis, 

which ſhould be left out. Foſephus of this word, #* poupalny 
eriduxe ow Or. And Sulpir. Sevet. Gladium poſtea in Tem- 
plum poſuit ; i. In Tabernaculum Noba Where, methinks, In 
Templam ſignifies more than if he had ſaid in Temple, The 
reaſon of this Cuſtom is, to acknowledge that God is the 


* 


in this Duty after Succeſſes, and call'd (as Virgil ſays) - 
In predam partemque Fouem,---=--=-= 


so the Philiſtins hung up the Arms of Saul in the Temple 
of Aſbtaroth, and carry d the Ark into the Temple of Da- 
gon. Nicol. de Lyra believes that this Sword of Goliab was 
not conſecrated to Ged : For then Ahimelech in giving, 
and David in taking it, had ſinn'd; for it is ſaid, Levit. 
27. 28. Whatſoever is devoted, is moſt holy unto the Lord; but 
that it was only laid up as a Monument of a famous victo- 
ry, in a publick Place. There is no need of this Evaſion ; 
for not every thing conſecrated to God is unalienable (ar 
leaſt for a time) in caſe of neceſſity, fince we fee the very 
Veſſels of the Temple were often given to Invaders by the 
Kings of Judah, to make Peace with them. Pre Rep. ple- 
*. rumque Templa nudantur. Sen. in Controverſ. 

5. This Particular of Yagal and David's going in Diſguiſe 
into the Land of the Philiſtins (which ſeems more probable 
than that he ſhould go immediately and avowedly to Achis 
Court fo ſoon after the Defeat of Goliah) is added to the 
Hiſtory by a Poetical Licenſe, which 1 take to be very harm- 

| Teſs, and which therefore I make bold to uſe upon ſeveral 
occaſions. 

6. Their Goddeſs Dagon, à kind of Mermaid-Deity. See 
on the ſecond Book. 


7. Adnt> 


giver of Victery. And 1 think all Nations have concurr'd | 
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7. Adullam, an ancient Town in the Tribe of Fadab, e- 
ven in Fudal's Tine, Gen. 38. in Joſbua's it had a "King, 
Joſh. 12. 25, the Cave Mill remains; and was us'd by the 
Chriſtians for theit Refuge upon ſeveral Irruptions of the 
T«rks, in the ſame manner as it ſerv'd David now. 

8. In this Enumeration of the chief Perſons who came to 
aſſiſt David, I chuſe to name but a few. The Greek and 
Latin Poets being, in my Opinion, too large upon this kind 
of Subject, eſpecially Homer, in enumerating+ the Grecian 
cet and Army; where he makes a long Liſt of Names 
nd Numbers, juſt as they would ſtand in the Rell of 4 M- 
fter- Maſter, without any delightful and various Deſctiptions 
of the Perſons ; or atleaſt very few ſuch. Which Lacan 
(methinks) avoids viciouſly by an exceſs the other-way. 

9. 2 Sam. 2. And Aſacl was as ſwift of foot as a wild 
Roz. Foſephus ſays of him, that he would out-run Tœ e 
ra gj, dr duner, which'is no ſuch great matter. 
The Poets ate all bolder in their Expreſſions upon the 
Swiftneſs. of ſome Perſons. Virgil upon Niſus, 2. 5. 

Die & ventis, & fulminis ocyer alis. 
But that is Modeſt with them. Hear him of Camilla, E. 

la vePintatte ſegetis per ſumma volara 
., Gramena, nec teneras curſu laſiſſet ariſtas, + 


Vel mare per medium fluttu ſuſpenſa tuments 
Ferret iter, celeres nec tyngeret 4quore plant as. 


From whence I have the hint of my Deſcription, off 
the Lawns, &c. but I durft not in a Sacred Story be quite 
ſo bold as he. The walking over the Waters is too much, 


yet he took it from Homer. 20 Iliad. * 


1 e off exip]ew int Geidmegy doxexy 
Axe i' Axen raprer: (Dien, 8ds aalin). uv, | 
A bt 5 oxiglauy in ivpss ver Sardarns 
2, "Axpoy i pn) wiv@* e TeAnie Dieexgy. 


They ran upon the top of Flowers without breaking them, 


and upon the back of the Sea, &c, where the Hyperbolt 


(one would think) might have ſatisfy'd any moderate Man 
yet Seal. 5. de Poet. prefers Virgil's from the encteaſe of the 
Miracle, by making Camil/a's Flight over a tenderer thing 
than Antherici, and by the exaggerations of IntaFi, Gra- 

Vor, II. D nina, 
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mina, Velaret, Saſpenſe, 28 Aboellan. I, Argonagut. 
has the Ille Hyperbolc, and of Peippbemns $00, a Monſter, 
that one would believe ſhould rather fink the Earth at eve- 
x5; Txcad, nnn 


Kare” Wrap xe} wilte bot Iizowey 
u , ud Foto R ie, n oor . 


10. e 4 eb ip dd% weaguAs. 
And Sotin 4 of Lalla: (he an le rb 
celebrated by che Peer) cap. 6. that he ran ſo 
the Duſt (ſuerà cavum putverem) that he never 
in it. So chat CEPT WP calls his 


-The Swinnet of a G. p 


10 which, T hope, will ſerye to excuſe me in this dg 

10. Jeſides, the Son of Je; a Paironymigue after the 
Greek, Form. 

11. Aeab, that Part of the Kingdom of Moab that was 
poſſeſs'd by Ruben, lying upon the Pead- Sea, which divides 
it from the Tribe of Fadab; but Fordan- divides it from the 
Tribes of Bejamn and Ephraim, ſo Fudah is not here taken 
in a preciſe Senſe for that Tribe only. 

12. His : 'Becauſe Jordan tuns into it, hd is there loft. 
It is calPd promiſeuouſly a Sea, ot Lale, and is more pro- 
perly a Duke. 

13. Amveteus was the fourth Son of Cargan ; the Country 
of his Sons extended Eaſt and Weſt bctw Arnon and 
Jordan, North and South between Fabec an the Kingdom 
of Moab. They were totally deſtroy'd by the Iſraelien, 
and their Land given to the Tribe of Gad, Gen. 16. 24 
Numb. 21. 32. Deut. 3. Joſb. 13. Jude. 12. 

14. Edem : Call'd by the Greeks IAdumaa : Denominated 
from Eſan. Foſcphus makes two Iduna, the Upper and 
the Lower; the Upper was poſſeſs d by the Tribe of Judah, 
and the Lower by Srmcon : But ftill the 'Edomites poſſeſs'd 
the Southern part of the Country, from the Sea of Sodom 
towards the Red, Or, Idum aan Sea. The great -M 
eAdricomins places another Edom & Montes Seir, a „ 
North of Rabba of the Ammonites, which I conceive to be a 
Miſtake. The Greeks under the Name of lamm include 
ſdmetimes-all Paleſine and Arabia. 


Petra. 
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Draa autem dilta d vet iſimo oppido Pera 
len fe e Tura mare ert | 


Ar e ee bb Commtetiitie 
all the little ancient Kingdoms in choſe Parts ;) for ſome- 
times it includes. och, Edem, Amalec, Kedar, Madian, 
887 — eh Land ,Southward. 10 EAD, ot _ Red-Seq. : 
here it is taken in a more contrated Signification, for 
that Part of Arabia. which lies near the Acropolis Petra, 
and denominates the whole. I doubt much, ur ar Petra 
Deſerti, which Adrie. makes to be the ſame, were not ano- 
ther City of the ſame Name. Adric. is very confus d in 
the. Deſcription of the Countries bordering upon the Fews, 
nor could well be etherwiſe,. the. Matter is ſo intticate, and 
to make amends not much important. 

16. cuſb. Arabia Sabea, ſo called from, Saba the Son of 
cuſb, and Grand:child of Cham. All the Inhabitants of 
Arabia, down, to the Red-Sea (for Fethro's Daughter of 
Midian was a Ouſite, though taken by Joſephus. to be an 
African Etbjop) are call'd ſometimes in Sccipture Quſites, 
and tranſlated Echiopians 3 and I believe the other Erhio- 
pians beyond Egyt deſcended from theſe, and are the Cuſite 
at other times mention'd in the Scripture. 

Ammon is by ſome accounted Part of Arabia Falir, and 
the Country call'd fince Philadelphia, from the Metropolis of 
that Name, conceiv'd by Adricom. to be the ſame with 
Rabba of Ammon, the Son of Lot. 

16. Accounted of the Race of the Giants, that is, a big, 
ſtrong, and warlike ſort. of People; as Am, fays Poetical- 
ly of the Amorites, as tall as Cedars, and ſtrong as 0aks. 
Theſe Emins were beaten by Chedorlaomer, Gen. 14. and ex- 

tirpated afterwards by the Moabites, who call'd that Country 
Moab, from their Anceſtor the Son of Lyr. 

17. Seon King of the Amorites, who conquer'd the greateſt 
part of the Kingdom of Moab all Weſtward of Arno, and 
poſſeſy'd-it himſelf till the 1/ractites flew him, and deftroy'd 
his People. Arnon, a River that diſcharges it ſelf into the 
Dead*Ses, and riſes in an high Rock in the Country of the 
Amorites, call'd Arnon, which gives the Name to the 
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River, and that to the City. Arnon, or Arcar ſeated. ypon 
it. Or, 

18. Eſeben. A famous and ſtrong City ſeated upon an 
Hill, and encompaſs'd with Brick Walls, with many Vil- 
lages and Towns depending on it. It was twenty Miles 
diſtant from Jordan. Adric, $a 

19. For Saul had made War upon the Meabites, and done 
them much hurt, 1 Sam. 14. 49. hp 

20, I take it for an infallible Certainty, that Ophir was 
not as ſome imagine in the Weſft- Indies ; for in Solomon's 
time, where it is firſt mention'd, thoſe Countties neither 
were nor could be known, according to their manner of 
Navigation. And beſides, if all that were granted, Solo- 
mos would have ſet out his Fleet for that Voyage from 
fome Port of the Mediterranean, and not of the Red-Sea. 
1 therefore without any ſcruple ſay, Ophir's riſing Morn, 
and make it a Country in the Eaſt-Indies, calPd by Foſe- 
phus and S. Hierom, The Golden Country. Grotins doubts 
whether Ophir were not a Town ſeated in the Arabian 
Bay, which Axrian calls Aphar, Pliny Saphar, Ptolomy Sap- 
phara, Stephanus Sapharina, whither the Indians brought their 
Merchandizes, to be fetch'd from thence by the Merchants 
of the more Weſtern Countries. But that ſmall Similitude 
of the Name is not worth the change of a receiv'd Opi- 
nion. 


21. Like this is that of D:4s to «E£neas, 


Non obtuſa adeo geſtamus pectora Pani, 
Nec tam averſus eques Tyria Sol jungit ab urbe. 


And in Stat. of Adraftus to Polynites, 


Nec fam averſum fama 
Mycans volvit iter. 


- 


22. Phegor, Ot Phegor, or Peer, was an high Mountain, 
upon the Top of which Balaam was deſir'd by Balac to 
curſe, but did bleſs, 1ſrae/, This Place was choſen perhaps 
by Balar, becauſe upon it food the Temple of his God 
Baal. Which was, 1 believe, the Can, the Lord of Heaven, 
the ſame with Moloch of the Ammonites and the Moabites 
Chcmos 3 only denominated Bas! Phegor, from that particu- 
lar Place of his Worſhip, as Jupiter Capitolinus, Some think 


that 
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that Baa! Peor was the ſame with Priapur the obſcene Idol 
ſa famous in ancient Authors; it may be the mage might 


be made after that faſhion, to ſignific that the Sun is the 
Ba al, ot Lord of Generation. 


23. The making of Hangings with Figures came firſt from 
Babylon, from whence they were call'd Babylonice, Plin. 1. 
8. c. 48. Colores diverſos pifture intertexere Babylon maxim 
celebra vit, & nomen impeſuit. Plaut. in Sticho. 


Tum Babylonica periſtromata conſutaque penis 
Advexit minimum bong rei. 


He calls the like Hangings in Pſeud. 
Alexandria belluata conchiliata periſtramata. 


Mart. I. 8. Non ego pratulerim Babylonica pitta ſuperbe 
Texta Semiramia que variantur ac, 


And long before, Lucret. J. 4. 


Babylonica magnifice ſplendore. 


24. Theſe kind of Ivory Tables born up with the Images 
of Beaſts, were much in eſteem among the Ancicuts. The 
Romans had them, as alſo all other Iuſtruments of Lyxary, 


from the Afaticks, 


- Patere videntur 
Vnguenta atque roſs, latds niſi ſuſtinet orbes 
Grande ebur, & magne ſublimis Pardus hiatu, 


Dentibns ex illi quo mittit porta Sienes 
Et Mauri celeres, Juven. 11. 


Mart. Et Mauri Libycis centum ſtent dentibus orbel. 


25. Citron: It is not here taken for the Lemen Tree 
(though that be in Latin call'd Cirrus too, and in French 
Citronnier) but for a Tree ſomething reſembling wild - 
preſs, and growing chiefly in Africk: It is very famous a- 
mong the Roman Authors, and was moſt us' d for banquet- 


ting Beds and Tables, Martial ſays it was more precious 
than Gold, 


Accipe falices, Atlantica munera, menſas, 
Aurea qui dederit dona, nora dabit. 


See Plin. l. 13. c. 15, The Spots and Criſpneſs of the 
| D 3 Wood, 
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| Wood, was the great Commendation of it: From wenge 

they were cal”d, Tygrins and Panthers Menſa; Virgo 
2 Nec Libys Aſſyrio Fernetur lectulus oſtro. 

| where Libys Lectalas may fignific either an Ivory, or '# Ct- 

26. Purple Covetlets were moſt in uſe among great” Pet- 

ſons. Hem, II. 9. | | 
EIN A e xaFiatret Ternct Th Tvepbveins ts. 


Virg. Sarrano dormiat oſtro. 
That is, Tyrian Purple. Stat. Theb. 1. 


Pars offro tenues auroque ſonantes 
Emunire toro. 


They lye (ſays Plato the Comedian in Athen. 2.) & ire 
inepayloroo: X; Cewnart TogoveyBanletc, &c. 

The Purple of the Ancients was taken out of a kind of 
Shell-Fiſh call'd Purpura; where it was found in a white 
Vein running through the middle of the Mouth, which- 
uus cut out and boiPd; and the Blood uſed afterwards in 
Dying, produced the Colour NVigrantis roſe ſublucentem, which 
Pliny witneſſes to be the true Purple, though there were o- 
ther Sorts too of it, as the Colour of Violet, Hyacinth, &c, 
Of this Invention, now totally loft, fee Plin. I. 9. c. 38. 
and Panciro!lus, The greateſt Fiſhing for thefe Purples was 
at Tyre, and there was the greateſt Manufacture and Trade 
of Parple; there likewiſe was the Invention of it, which is 
attributed to Hercules Tyrins, who walking upon the Shore, 
ſaw his Dog bite one of thoſe Fiſhes, and ſound his Month 
all ſtain'd with that excellent Colour, which gave him the 
firſt Hint of teaching the Tyrians how to Dye with it: 
Ftom whence this Colour is call'd in Greek Axsg YS, 
Ariſter. quaſi d Ne Ugyor, the Work of the Sea; and Plate 
in T;w, defines *A>vgy3y to be Red mingled with Whire 
and Black, 

27. $0 e/£neas in the 1. «£1. finds the Story of the Tre» 
jan War painted upon the Walls of F:n9”s Temple at Car- 
thage, 1 chuſe here the Hiſtory of Lot, becauſe the Moabites 


defcentded from him, 


28, Chedoy » 
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210 C Hedor - laomer, who, according to the general Opinion, 
was King of Perßa; but to me it ſeems al together impro- 
bable that the King of P?rfia ſhould come ſo far, and join 
with ſo many Princes to make a War upon theſe five little 
Kings, whoſe whole Territories were ſcarce ſo big as the 
leaſt Shire in England, and whoſe very Names are unlikely 
to have been heard of then, ſo fir as Perſia. Beſides Pera 
was not then the chief Eaffern Monarchy, but Afyria under 
Ninias Ot Zamais, who ſucceeded Semiramis; which makes 
me likewiſe not doubt but that they are miſtaken roo, who 
take King of Shinaar, which is interpreted Baby/s- 
nia, for the ſame with Niniar, fince chedor- laomer command- 
ed over him. A fouler Error is theirs, who make Ariech 
King of Ellaſar to be the King of Pontus, as Aquila and 
S. Hierome tranflare it; or as Toſfatu:, who would have it 
to be the Helleſpowr, Stephan. de Urb. places Ellas in calo- 
ſyria, others on the Borders of Arabia, and that this was 
the ſame with Ellaſar has much more Appeatance. Bur 
for my Part, I am confident that Elam, Shinaar, Ellaſar 
and Tidal, were- the Names of ſome Citics not far di- 
ſtant from Sodem and Gomorra, and their Kings ſuch as 
the thirty three that Foſh44 drove out of Canaan ; other< 
wile how could Abraham have defeated them (abating 
Miracles) with his own Family only? perhaps they were 
called of Elam, that is Perſia, of Shinaar, that is Babylonia, 
of Ellaſar, that is Pontus, or rather the other Ellas, becauſe 
they were Colonies brought from thoſe Countries; which 
the fourth King's Title, of Tidal, ſeems to confirm ; that 
is, of Nations ; Latin, Gentium 3 Symmach, TIaupuxiars 
to wit, of a City compounded- of the Conflux of Peopte 
from ſeveral Ven. The Hebrew is Gojim, which Vatablus, 
not: without Probability, takes for the proper Name of a 


Town. 


29. That he might be conſamed preſently- after with his 


whole People and Kingdom, by Fire from Heaven, 

30. For Fire and Brimftone is nam'd in Scripture, as the 
Torment of Hl; for which Cauſe the Apoſtle Jude, v. 7, 
ſays that Sodom and Gemorre are ſet for an Example, 
vet aloe dium urTix*omn ſuffering the Vengeance of 
Brernal Fire; So our Engiifh : the Latin, Ignis aterni pa» 
nam ſuſtinentes, But I wonder none have thought of inter- 
preting &lunyr adverbially; for, Inflar habemes- ignis averni, 

D 4 Suffering 


' 
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Suffering the Similitude of Eternal, that is, Hell Fire. So 
&ixy is uſed by Ariſt. de Mund. & le vA Traps 
& ixlw, nay even Aixa the Subſt. is taken ſemetimen in that 
ſenſe, as Homer, UI. E. | l 


H yeg ducar fin fs). 


For this is the Manner or Faſhion of Suiterr. It is not im- 
probable, that this raining of Fire and Brimſtone was no- 
thing but extraordinary Thunders and Lightnings z for 
Thunder hath Sulphur in it, which (Grotiws ſays) is there- 
fore call'd Oele, as it were, Divine, becauſe it comes from 
above. Several prophane Authors make mention of this 
Deſtruction of Sodom ; as Tacitus, L. 3. Hiftor. Fulminum 
ict arſifſe, Ce. and by and by, Igne cœleſti flagraſſe, & c. 

31. The Blindneſs with which theſe Wretches were ſtricken, 
was not a total Blindneſs or Privation of their Sight, bur 
either ſuch a ſudden Darkneſs in the Air as made them 
giope for the Door, or a ſudden failing of the Sight, as 
when Men ate ready to fall into a Trance; Eblowiſſemem ; 
or that which the Greeks term deri , when Men fce o- 
aker things, but not the thing they look for. For ſays 8. 
«Aurujtine, De Givit, Dei Lib. 22. c. 19. If they had been 
quire bliud, they would not have ſought for the Door to 
go into Le:*'s Houſe, but for Guides to conduct * back 
again to their Own. 

32. I deſcribe her not after ſhe was s chang'd, but in the 
very Act or Moment of her changing, Gen. 19. 25. Our 
Engliſh lays, the became a Pillar of Salt, following the 
Gieek nan anc. The Latin is, Statua Salis. Some call it 
cumulum; Others, Columnam. Sulpit. Sever. Reflexit oculos, 
ftatimque in melem converſa traditur. It is pity Foſephus, who 
Gays he ſaw the Statue himſelf, omitted t he Deſcription of 
it. Likely it is, that it tetain'd her Form. So Cyprian, in 
beiter Veiſe than is uſual among ihe ee Ports, 


Stetit ipſa Sepulchrum, 1 
Ipſaque image ſibi, fermam ſine corpore ſervans, 


Some with much Subtlety, and ſome Probability, underſtand 
a Pillar of Salt, to ſigniſie only an Everlaſting Pillar, of 
what Matter ſoever, as Numb. 18. 19, A Govenant of 
Salt. But we may very well too underſtand it Liter ally; 
for there is a Mineral Nu of Salt which never * and 

erves 
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ſeryes for Building as well as Stone ; of which Pliny ſpeaks, 
J. 31. c. 7. Beſides, the Converſion i into Sal is very proper 
there, where there is ſuch abundance, mixt with Sulphur, and 
which Place God had, as it were, ſowed with Salt, in 
Token of Eternal Barrenneſs, of which this Statue was ſet 
up for a Monument, The Targum of Feruſalem is cited, to 
give this Reaſon why ſhe Iook' d back; it ſays, ſhe was a 
Woman of Sodom, and that made her impatient to fee 
what became of her Friends and Country, The Moral of it 
is Very, perſpicuous, but well expreſs'd by S. Auguſt. Uxor 
Loth in Salem converſa magno admonuit Sacramento, neminem 
in via liberationis ſue pratertia deſiderare debere. 

33. Zippor the Father of Balac, and firſt King of Moab 
mention'd in Scripture, Some Authors, 1 know, name one 
Vaheb befare him, but Zippor is the more known, more 
authentical, and better ſounding Name. Among the An- 
cients there was always ſome Hereditary Bow! with which 
they made their Libations to the Gods, and entertain'd 
Strangers, Virg. 


Hic Regina gravem gemmis auroque popo ſcit 
Implevitque mero pateram, qua Belus & omnes 
A Belo ſoliti--=->---= 


And preſently ſhe begins to the Gods, 80 Stat. I. 1. Theb, 


Siqnis perſectam auroque nitentem 
Iaſides pateram famulos ex more popoſcit ;, 
Qua Danaus libare Deis, * Phoreneus 


And then he adds the Stories engtaven on the Bowl, which 
would not have been ſo proper for me in this Place, be- 
cauſe of the Pictures before. Sen. Thyeſt. Poculum in fuſo 
cape Gentile Baccho. This Libation to the Gods at the begin- 
ning ot all Feaſts, came from the natural Cuſtom af pay- 
ing the Firſt Fruits of all Things to the Divinity, by whoſe 
Bounty they enjoy'd them. 

34. This too was an ancient Cuſtom that never fail'd at 
ſolemn Feaſts, to have Mui there (and ſometimes Da- 
eing too) which Homer calls, 


"AraTiuale Juris: | 
Ds The 
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The Appendixes 3 ot as Heſyrb. interprets, zeopuiudles the 
Ornaments of a Feaſt, And as for wiſe and honourable 
Perſons, there was no time of their Life leſs loſt, than that 
they ſpent at Table ; for either they held then ſome profi- 
table and delightfuf Diſcourſes with Learned Men, or heard 
ſome remarkable Pieces of Authors (commonly Poets) read 
or repeated before themz or if they were Princes, had 
ſome eminent Poet (who was always then both a Philoſopher 
and Muſician) to entertain them with Muſick and Ferſes, not 
upon ſlight or wanton, but the greateſt and nobleſt Sub- 
jets, So does Jopas in Virg. 


Ofthara crinitus Tepas 
Perſonat aurata docuit qua maximus Atlas, 
Hic canit errantem Lunam Soliſque labores, &c. 
So does Orpheiis in Apollon. 1. Argeunbr. — 
Hadi Jide v. xg} dernde zd Hd, | 
To rel dAXHAQO1L MH ouyt2negTet wopph 
Neixt S iE 0a6040 ditxgrSty, &c. | 


So does Demedecus in Hemer; the? there the Subject, me- 
thinks, is not ſo well choſen. 

35. See Athen. L. I. c. 12. upon this Matter, where a- 
mong other Things he ſpeaks to this Senſe : The Poets were 
anciently a Race of Wiſe Men, both in Learning and Pra- 
Qice Philoſophers ; and therefore. Agamemnon (at his Expe- 
dition for Troy) leaves a Pert with Clytenineſtva, AS a Guar- 
dian and Inffriifter to her, who by laying before her the 
Virtues of Women, might give her Impreſſions of Good- 
neſs and Honour, and by the Delightfulneſs of his Conver- 
farion; divert her from worſe Pleaſures. So «£gifthews was 
not able to corrupt her till he had kil”d her Poer, Such 
# one was he too who was forced to ſing before Penelope*s 
Levers, tho? he had them in Deteſtation. And generally 
all Poets were then had in eſpecial Reverence. Demodocns 
among the Pheacians, ſings the Adultery of Mars and V& 
aus, not for the approving of the like Actions, but to di- 
vert that voluptuous People from fuch unlawful Appetit es, 
Ce. The old Scholiaſt upon Homer, fays, 3. 0dzf. 


To AENA it ' Anti ND TA ineigxor. 


Ancient: 
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Anclently Poets held the Place of Philoſoplene, See Quins 
4. 1. c. 10. Strub. l. 1. Gregr. &e. 

36. By drawing up Vapours from them, with which the 
Ancients beliey's chat the Seay: were nouriſb'd. Vg. 


Pola dum fidere paſat. 

37. This was an ancient Faſhion among the Heathe uv 
not unlike to our ringing of fell in Thunder. Juvenal fay® 
of a loud ſcolding Woman, that the alone was able to re- 
lieve the Moon out of an Eclipſe. ; 


Cola laberanti poterat ſuccurrere Lune. 


This 2 took the Original from an Opinion, that 
Witches by muttering ſome Charms in Verſe, caus'd the 
Fciipſes of the Moon, which they conceiv'd to be when the 
Moon (that is, the Goddeſs of it) was brought down from. 
her Sphere by the Virtue of theſe Enchantments; and 
ome they made a- great Noiſe by the beating of Braſs, 
ing of Trumpets, whooping and hollowing, and the 
like, to drown the Witches Murmurs, that the Aeon might 
nat hear them, and ſo to render them ineffetuab Ovid. 


Tr queque Luna traho, quamvis Temeſina labore 
Eri 005 minuant.—— 


Tib. cantus & & curſu Lunam deducere tent at, 
Et faceret, fi now ara repulſa ſonent. 


Stat. 6. Theb, ------ Attonitis quoties avellitur aftris3 
Solis opaca forer, proce! auxiliantia gentes 
fra crepam.. 
Rn. in Hippol. Et nuper rubuit, nullaque Iucidis 
Nabes ſordidior vultibus obſtitir, 
At nos ſolliciti lumine turbido 
Tractam Theſſalicis carminibus rats. 
Tinnitus dedimus. 


32. The World has had this hatd Opinion of Cemers from" 
all Ages, and not only the valgar, who ncvet day for a 
Cauſe to believe any thing, but even the Learned, who can 
find no Reaſon for it, though they ſearch it, and yet fol- 


low the vulgar Belief, Aviftorie: ſays, Comers naturally pro- 
GIS” 
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duce Droughts by the Extraction of, Vapours From the Eatth. 
to generate and feed them; and Droughts-more certainly 
produce Sickneſſes: But his Authority. cannot be great 
concerning the Effects of Comets, who. ſuppoſes them to be 
all Sullunary. And truly there is no way to defend this 
Prediction of Comets, but by making it, as God ſpeaks of 
the Rainbow, Gen. 9. the ſupernatural Token of a Covenant 
between God and Man ; for which we have no Authority, 
and therefore might do well to have no Fear. However the 
Ancients had: 


Luc, Ferris mutantem regua Cometen.. 
Claud. Er nunquam cœlo ſpettarum impune Cometem. 
Sil. Ital. Regnorum everſor rubuit lethale Cometes. 


39. For Thunder is an Exhalation hot and dry, ſhut up in 
a cold and moiſt Cloud, out of which ſtriving to get forth, 
it kindles it ſelf by the Agitation, and then violently. 
breaks it. w_ * 

40. Lambent Fire is, a thin unctuous Exhalation made 
- out of the Spitits of Animals, kindled by Motion, and 
burning without confuming any thing but it ſelf. Call'd 
Lambent, from Licking over, as it were, the Place it touches. 
It was counted a Gd Omen. Virg. defcribes the whole Na- 
ture of it excellently in three Verſes, . 2. 


Ecce levis ſummo de vertice viſus It 
 Fundere lumen apex, tactuqut mnoxia moll: 
Lambere famma comai, & cirenm tempora faſci. 


4t. Fleecy Snow, Pſal. 147. Be giveth Snow like Wool. 
Pliny calls Snow ingeniouſly for a Poet, but defines it ill 
for a Philoſopher, The Foam of cloud when they hit one 
another. Ariſtotle defines it truly and ſhortly: Snow is a 
Cloud congeal' d, and Hail congeal' d Rain. 

42. Gen. 49. 8. 7udah is a Lyon's whelp ; from the prey my 
Sor then ent gore up, he Rooped down, he couched as a Lyon, 
4% 4s an vii Lyon, who fhall re+je him up? 

43. 1 Sam. 17. 4. And . went out 4 Champien ou? of the 
ramp of the Plinſtines, names Uoliab, &c. wherein we fol- 
low the Septuagint, who render it, dee, a Sirong Man: 
Dut the Latine Tranflation hath, Liege, eit zur hu a 

| Baftard, Gretius notes, that tne Hebrew, call'd the Oha 


ſo; 
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ſoz becauſe being Contemners. of all Laws, they liy'd 
without Matrimony, and conſequently their Fathers were 
not known. It is probable he might be call'd ſo, as being 
of the Race of the Anakims (the Remainders of which 
- ſeated themſelves in Gath) by the Father, and a Gazhite by 
the Mother. | 2 | 
44+ See Turnus his Shield, 7, Eu. and /Enca: his, 1. Kn, 

with the Stories engraven on them. | $5 5 4 

45. For Baa! is no other than Fapiter, Baalſemen Jupiter 
Olympius. But 1 like not in an Hebrew Story to uſe the 
European Names of Gods, This Baal and Jupiter too of 
the Grecians, was at firſt taken for the Sun, which-raifing 
Vapours out of the Earth, out of which the Thunder is en- 

ndred, . may well be denominated the Thunderer, Zeve _ 
Udiprunithc: and Fuvans Pater fits with no God ſo much as 
the San. So Plate in Phed. interprets Jupiter; and Helio- 
gabalus is no more but Fupiter-Sol. 

The Fable of the Gyants Fight with Gods, was not invent- 
ed by the Grecians, but came from the Eaſtern People, and 
aroſe from the true Story of the building of the Tower of 


. 


Babel. 


46. This perhaps will be aceus'd by ſome ſevere Men for 
too ſwelling an Hyperbole ; and 1 ſhould not have endur'd 
it my ſelf, if it had not been mitigated with the Word 
Met houghit; for in a great pprehenſion of Fear, there is 
no extraordinary or extravagant Species that the lmagina- 
tion is not capable of forming. Sure 1 am, that ma 
Sayings of this kind, even withour fuch Excuſe or Qualifi 
cation, will be found not only in Lacan of Stativs, but in 
the moſt judicious and divine Poa himieif, He calls tall 
young Men, | 


« Patriis & monitou; £4u0s, 
Equal to rhe Mountains of theic Country, 
He ſays of Polyphemus, * 


——g Graditwrque per æquor 
Fam medium, ucc dum latus latera ardua tingit. 


That walking in the midſt of the Sca, ihe Waves do not 
wet his Sides, Of Omen, 8 


. 
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cim pedes incodit midis gor Neri, 
Stdgha viam ſcindeiis, ſmperentinet und. 


Aut ſummis referens annoſam montibus ern 
Ingrediturque ſolo, & caput inter nubila condit. 


And in ſuck manner (ſays he) Mezentiae. preſented himſelf. 
He ſays of another, that he flung no ſmall Part of # 
Moumain, 
| Haud partem exiguam Mentis. 

of which Seneca, though he adds to the Greatneſs, he does 
not impudearly recede from Truth. One place in him or- 
aus; for which Sen. r. Snaſvr. makes that Defence which 
will. ſerve better for me, 


—— crxedas innare revulſas | 
- Qrcladas, am montes concurrere montibys altos. 


That is, ſpeaking of great Ships, but yet ſuck as would 
ſeem very little ones, if they were near the Soveraign 3 you 
would think the Cyclades looſen'd from their Roots were 
floating, or that high Mountains encounter'd one another. 
Non dicit hoe fiert, ſed videri 3 propitiis auribus auditur quite 
quid incredibile eft, qed excuſatur antequam dicitur. He does 
not ſay it Ia, but Sms to be (for fo he underſtands cye- 
da;) and any thing, though never ſo improbable, is fa- 
vourably heard, if it be excus'd before it be ſpoken. 
Which will ferve to anſwer. for ſome other Places in this 
em; as, 

Th” Egyptian like an Hill. bimſelf did rear; 

Like ſome tall Tres upon it ſeem'd his Spear. 


Like an Hill, is much more modeſt than Monxtibus £9u1ns. 

47. Becaufe Geli is more proper for the Ornameats of 
Peace than War. 

48. Sen. in Thyeſt. Jejana / vis qualis in Gangeticis Inter 
juvencos Tygris erravit duos, Ut. ſque prada cupida, quo pri- 
mos ferat Incerta morſus, flectit hic ridtus ſmos, ils reflettit, & 
Jamem dubiam tenet. And the Spots of a Tygre appear more 
plainly when it is anger'd, 


— 


Stat. 
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Nay Virgil attributes the ſame Marks of Paſſion to Die, 
Sanguineam volvens aciem, Maculiſque trementes 


Inter fi uſt 4 gen. 77 


49. See the like Conditions of a publick Duel in mer, 
between Paris and Menelass ; in Virgil, between Turns: and 
Anta; in Livy; betwetn this Hera and cariatii. 

go. The Egyption-Goliah'; i. The Egyptian-Gyant,. whom 
he flew only with his Sraff, and therefore at the ſight of it 
might well be afram'd;. that he durſt not now encounter 
with Geliab. This is that Shame which Virgil calls conſcis 

51. They were 33, but Porrry inſtead of the broken Num- 
ber, chuſes the neut intire one, whether it be mote or leſs 
than the Truth. | 
52. It appears by this, that David was about twenty Years 
old (at leaſt) when he flew Goliah'z for elſe How can we 
imagine that the Armer and Arms of Saul (who was the 
talleſt Man in Iſraci) hould fit him > Neither does he com- 
plain that they were too big or heavy for him, bur that 
he was not aecuſtom' d to the uſe of them; beſides he 
trandled dexterouſly the Sword of Geliab, and not long af-- 
ter ſaid, There is none like it, Therefore though Geliab calls 
Him Boy and chi, I mike Sant rem him Towth. 

33. For the Men who are {> proud and confident of 
their own Strength, mae that a God to themſelves av the 
Hurnan Politicians are faid in the Scripture to Hacriſtos to 
cheir own Nees, that is, theit own Wit, Virg. of Aexents 


Dextra mibi Deus; & Telum quod miſſile libre. 
And Capanens is of the ſame Mind in gratis; 
Ilie Angur ego, & mecum quicun quo paruti 


Inſanire man- 


54. The Poets made always the Wind: either to diſperſe 
the Prayers that were not to ſucceed, or te carty thoſe iat 
were, Virg. 
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Audit, & voti Phabus ſuccadere partem. . _ 
Mente dedit, partem volucres diſperſu in aurat. 
Ovid. de Tait, 3 
Terribiliſque Notus jatat mea verba, preceſque 
Aquos mittuntur non ſinit ire Deos. 
Virg. Partem aliquam venti Divùm referatis ad aures, & c. 


"55. 1. To another Angel, | 
56. 1 Sam. 18. 4 And Fonathan ſtript himſelf of the Robe 
that was uon bim, and gave it to David, and his Garments, 
even to bis Sword, and to his Bow, and to his Girdle. Some 
underſtand the Gift excluſively, as to the Sword, Bow, and 
Girdle, believing thoſe three to be the proper Maiks of a 
Soldier, or Knight ; and therefore not to be parted with, 
But therefore, 1 ſay, to be parted with upon this Occaſion. 
Girdle was perhaps a Mark of Military Honour; for Foab 
promiſes to him that would kill Abſalom, ten Shekels of 
Silver, and'a Girdle, 2 Sam. 18. 12. But it was beſides that, 
a neceſſary Part of every Man's Dreſs, when they did any 
Work, or went abroad, their under Nele being very long 
and troubleſome, if not bound up. If the Swerd, Bow 
and Gird/e had not been given, it could not have been 
ſaid, And his Garments ; for nothing would have been given 
but the outward Rebe or Mantle, which was a looſe Gar- 
ment not exactly fitted to their Bodies (for the Profeſſion 
of Tailors was not ſo ancient, but Cloaths were made. by 
the Wives. Mothers and Servants even of the greateſt Per- 
ſons) and ſo might ſerve for any Size or Stature. 
'$7. 1 Sam, 18. 20. Septuagint. Kt 1yatyes Maya 5 
Suyd Typ Tau x Te AuCid, which our Engliſh Tranſlation 
follows, but the Latin Tranſlations vary; for ſome have, 
Dilexit autem Michol filia Saul altera David. Michol, Sauls 
Daughter, loved David, And others, Dilexit autem David 
Michol filiam Saul alteram. David loved Michol, Saml's 
Daughter, To reconcile which, I make them both love one 
another. | 
$8. The Husband at the Contrat? gave his Epo certain 
Gifts, as Fledges of the ContraF, Thus Abrabam's Stews 
ard, in the Name of Iſaac, gave to Rebecca Jewels of Sil- 
ver, and of Gold, and Raiment, Gen. 24. 53, which Cuſtom 
the 
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| the Greeks too us'd, and call'd the Preſents "Edva. Bur at 


the Day of the Marriage he gave her a Bill of Fointwre or 
Dowre. | Ss 

59. Joſephus ſays, Saul demanded ſo many Heads of the 
Philiftines, which Word he uſes inſtead of Fore-shins to &= - 
void the Raillery of the Romans. Heads, I confeſs, had. 
been a better Word for my turn too, but Fore-ckins will 
ſerve, and ſounds more properly for a Fewih Story. Be- 
ſides the other varies too much from the Text; and many 
believe that Saul requir'd Fore-skins, and not Heads, that 
David might not deceive him with the Heads of Hebrews, 
inſtead of Philiftines. | 

60. If it might have been allow'd David to carry with 
him as many Soldiers as he pleas'd, and ſo make an In- 
road into the Philiſtines Country, and kill any hundred Men 
he could meet with, this had been a ſmall Dowre for a 
Princeſs, and would not have expos'd David to that Ha- 
zard for which Saul choſe this manner of Forntwre. I there- 
fore believe, that he was to kill them all with his own 
Hands, 

61, As Heavy Bodies are ſaid to move ſwifter, the nearer 
they approach to the centre. Which ſome deny, and o- 
thers give a Reaſon for it from the Medium through which 
they paſs, that ſtill preſſes them more and more; but the 
natural Sympathetical atrrative Power of the Centre is much 
_— and is conſonant to many other Experiments in 

ature, 

62. Scandals in the Senſe of the New Teſtament, are Stumb- 
ling-blocks, Mido: Tegoxiupdl®, Stops in a Man's Way, 
at which he may fall, however they retard his Courſe, 

63. Janſenius, in his Explication of the Parable of the 
Virgins, thinks it was the Cuſtom for the Bridegroom to ge 
to the Bride's Houſe, and that the Virgins came out from 
thence to meet him. For in that Parable there is no meg- 
tion (in the Greek, though there be in the Latin) of meet- 
ing any but the Bridegroom. : ga; 

Others think that Nwptiz/s were celebrated neither in the 
Bride's not Bridegroom's Houſe, but in publick Houſes in the 
Country near the City, built on purpoſe for thoſe Solem- 
nities, which they collect out of the Circumſtances of the 
Marriage, 1 Maccab. 9. 37. Hoſ, 2. 14. and Cant. 8, 5. Cc. 
Whatever the ordinary Cuſtom was, 1 am ſure the Ancients 


* 


— 


in great 


Solemnities were wont to ſet up Tents on purpoſd 
in the Fields for Celebration of them: See the Doſtrip- 
tion of that wonderful one of Ptelemaus Philadelphus in - 
then. I. 3 c. 6. and perhaps Pfal, 19. 4, 5. alludes to this, 
He hath ſet a 3 for the Sus, which is as a Bride- 
greem coming out of his chamber. | 

64. Habits of divers Colours were much in faſhion a- 
mong the Hebrews. Set Fudge 5. 30. Excke 16. 16; & 26. 
16. Such was Jaſeyph's Coat, Ger. 37; 3. Septuagint xe 
eu; as Homer calls Peplum Merve, veſfes pelymiti. 

65. It appears by ſeveral Places in Seripture, that Gar- 
lands too were in great uſe among the Fews at their Feaſts; 
and eſpociaky Nupeials, Iſa. 61. 1e. The Latin reads; like a 
Bridegroem eroum d with Garlands, Mf. 2. 8. Back, 16, 12. 
Lam. 5. 15. Ecolef. 32: 1, &c. | | 

66. 1 take the Number of thirty Maids, and thimy young 
Men from the Story of Sampfor's Marriage-feaſt, Fade.” 14. 
11, where thirty Companions were ſent to him, whom 1 con- 
ceive to have been, to} u vuugis, children of the Bride- 
groom, as they are called by St. Matthew, 


67. Qualit bs Oceani perfuſus Lucifer undd, 
Quem Venus ante alios aſtrerum diligit ignes, 
Extalis os ſacrum cole, tenebraſque reſolvit. Viig. 


ich Verſes Scaliger ſays, are ſweetet than Ambroſia, Hoy 
mer led him the Way. | 


Aci orwglve cxariſeron, ion media 
Auurggy neugalye; nwhewp@ s. And; 
o, & drip dei ui agel voutig dporys. 
"Eary@"; 3s x ? © en ifa) agi. 


68. The Bride alfo brought a Dowre to her Huabinds Ras 
guel gave with his Daughter Sara half bis Goods, Servants; 
Cattle and Money,.Tob..16. 10; See Exod. 22. 17, &. 

69. The Marriage- Song was call'd Hillalim, Praiſen, and 
the Houſe it ſelf, Beth-hillnls, the Houſe of ' Praiſe, Pſalm 58, 
Oz. Their Maidens were not given to Marriage 3 theChaid, 
Paraphraſ. reads, Are not. celebrated with Epizbalaminms, 
$0 Arias too, and Aquila, à d. 

70. See Gen. 29. 22. Tob, c. 7. EH. 2,12, Lai ths Ie 
Jud 14. 7. Apoc. 19. 9. 


71. The 
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71. The Cuſtom ſeems to have been for the Bridegroons 
to carty home the BMU, to his Houſe; 2 Kings TT. 27. Fudg. 
12. 9. Gen 24 67. Cam. 3. 4. Bur breauſe Michel was 4 
Princeſs, and David not likely to have any Palace of his 
own at that time, 1 choſe rather to bring them to one of 
the King's Houſet aſſign'd to them by the Dowre. 

72. The Bride, when ſie was deliver d up to her Husband, 
was wont to cover her ſelf with a Vail (called Radid from 
Radad, to bear Rule) in token of her Subject ion, Gen. 24. 
EF, &c. Pay | 

73. See the Parable of the Virgins, Mar. 25. | 

74. The Time of the Marriage fe af appears plainly to- 
have been uſually ſever Day. see Judg. 14. T0: and 29. 
ay. Fulfit ber Week, & c. It was a Proverb among the 
Jews, Septem dies ad convrdium, & Septem ad luctum. 
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1. THA r is, He bow'd thrice towards the Fun it [elf- 

(which Worſhip is moſt notorious to have been uſed 
all over the Eaſt) and thrice towards the chief Temple and 
Image of the Sun ſtanding upon the Hill Phegor. - For I 
have before declared that Baa! was the Sun, and Baal Peor, 
a Sirname, from a particular Place of his Worſhip, To 
which I meet with the Oppoſition of a great Perſon, even 
our Selden, who takes Baal Peor to be Stygian Jupiter, or 
Pluto (De D. Syris Synt. 1, c. 3.) building it upon the Aus 


thority of the rogtly (according to out Engl Tranſtation 


the 166th) Pfal. v. 20. They joined themſelves to Baal- Peer, 
and eat the Sacrifices of the Dead; which Sacrifices he under- 
fands to be Fuſta, or Inferias, Offerings in Memory of the 
Dead, Novendiales ferias, Put why by. the Name of the 
Dead may not Idols be meant? The Sacrifices of 1dels ? It 
being uſual for the Fews to give Names of Reproach and 
Contempt to the Heathen Godt, As this very Baal. Peor 
they called chemos, Jer. 48. 7. and 13; Cr. that is B,, 
in Contradiftion to his Idelaters, who call'd him the om 
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of the World? Or perhaps they ate call'd Sacrifices of the 
Dead; in regard of the Immolation of Men to him; for 
Baal is the fame Deity with Moloch of the 4mmonites, and. 
had ſometimes, tho* not ſo conſtantly, human Sacrifices.” 
Mowever theſe Verſes will agree as well with Mr. Selden's. 
Interpretation; for then the Senſe of them will be, that 
he bow'd firſt to the San, and next to Baa!, another Deity 
of that Country. 

2. Zerith, a Place in Moab near the River Amen 

3. White Horſes were moſt in Eſteem among the Anci- 
ents ; ſuch were thoſe conſecrated. to the Sun. Herodian 
calls them At i Jupiter's Horſes, which is the ſame. 
This was the Reaſon that camiilus contracted ſo much Envy 
for riding in Triumph with white Horſes, as a thing inſolens. 
and prophane, Maxine conſpectus ipſe efty curriu equis alb;s jun- 
fo urbem invectus, parumque id nan civile mode ſed humanum 
etiam viſum, Jovis Soliſque equis aquiparatum Dictatorem in 
Neligionem etiam trahebant. Liv. 


Horace, Barros ut equis pracurreret 4lbis. 
Ovid. de Art. Am. 
Quatuor in niveis aureus ibis equis. 


Visg. 12. Jungit equosy gauderque tuns ante era frementes 
Qui candore nivss anteixent, cur ſibus auras. 


In which he imitates Homer, 


1 


Au & f, Feify d dvidueien 549101. 


4. Their Side, Scal. 1, 5, Poet. ſays, that none but A- 
polls and Diana wore their Quivers upon their Shoulders; 


others, by their Sides; which he collects out of ſome Pla- 
CES. in Vit. 1. En. of Diana, g 


l pharetram 
F ert humero, gradienſque Deas ſupereminet omnes. 


An, 4. of Apollo, Tela ſonant humeris, 
But of a Carthaginian Virgin, Succintam pharetra-.— 


Yet 
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Tet I am afraid the Obſervation is not ſolid 3 for n. 5. 
ſpeaking of the Troop of Afeanvins and the Boys, he 
Bath, 2 , oy | N 1 f * 9 

| Pars leves humero pharetras, 


However Side is a ſafe Word. © kts 


— 


g. Oc04{x41@y, Like a God, is a Frequent Epithete in He- 
mer for a beautiful Perſon. + 

6. Nebo was à Part of the Mountain Abarim in the Land 
of Moab.z but not only that Hill, but the Country about, 
and a City, was call'd ſo too, Fer. 48. 1. Deut. 32. 49. 

7. I Sam. 9. 21. nd Saul anſwered and ſaid, Am not 1 
a Benjamite, of the ſmalleſi of the Tribes of Iſrael; and my 
Family the leaſt of all-the Families of the Tribe of Benjaman ? 
Wherefore then Tpeakeſt thow ſa to me? 

$. Joſh. 4. 14. From the Wilderneſs and this Lebanon, even 
wnto the great River, the River Euphrates, all the Land of the 
Hitites, and wnto the great Sea, towards the going down of the 
Sun, ſhall be your Coaſt. This was fulfilled all ways but 
Eaſtward, for their Dominion never re#ch'd to Euphrates 3 
and it was but juſt fulfilled to the Letter, Weſtward, for 
they had very little upon the Mediterranean, or Weſtern 
Main. Their own Sins were the Cauſe, which made God 
preſerve for Thorns in their Sides thoſe Nations, which he 
had conditionally promis'd to root out. It is true, they 
went Eaſtward beyond Fordan, but that was not much ; and 
therefore, like an odd Number in Accounts (as preſently, 
where 1 ſay but thirty Kings) may be left out, 
the moſt noble and notorious Boundary. 

9. For all the Wickedneſſes and Diſorders that we read 
of during the Time of the Judges, are attributed in Scrip- 
ture to the want of a King, And in thoſe Days there was no 
King in Iſrael, 

10. For it was the Tribe of Benjamin that was almoſt ex- 
tirpated, from whence Saul the firſt King deſcended, Da- 
vid ſays, Kings, as ſeeming to ſuppoſe that Saul's Sons were 
to ſucceed him. : | 

11. In Eli, who deſcended from 1thamar, the youngeſt 
Son of Aaron, till which time the High-Priefthood had 
continued in Eleazar, the eldeſt Brother's Race. This was 
the Succeſhon, Aaron, Eleazar, Phineas, Abiſua, Bukki, 


Ferdan is 


, 
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Uzi, and then Eli of the younger Hauſe came in. In 
which. it continu' d till Semen s Time. 
132. The Scepter is not appropriated to Rings, but to the 
Supreme Magiſtrates, as in the famous Prophecy, Gen. 4g. 10. 
The Scepter ſhall net depart from Fudah, nor a Law-giver from 
between his Feet, till Shilo come. f | 
13. There is nothing in the whole Scripture that admits 
of .more-ſeveral Opinions than the Time of Sas/s and Sa- 
»wel's Reign. This I will take in the firft place for grant- 
ed, that the forty Years affigned by St. Pau! (Acts 13. 20.) 
to Saul, are to include SamurPs Judicature ; for elſe there 
would be found more than 480 Years from the Departure 
out of Egypt to the building of Solomon's Temple, neither 
could Saul be a young Man when he was elected; betides, 
David would not have been born at the time when he is 
ſaid to ſlay Goliah. We are therefore to ſeek how to divide 
thoſe forty Years between Samuel and Saul. Foſephns gives 
Saul thirty eight Years, eighteen with Samuel, and twenty 
-after his Death. Moſt Chronelogers (lays Swipir. Severus) 
thirty. ' Rein. and divers others- twenty, to wit, eighteen 
with Samuel, and two after. None of which can be true; 
for the Ark was carried to Cariatb-jcarim before Sanul's 
Reign, and at the end of twenty Years was removed from 
thence by David to Fernſalem ; wherefore Salianss: allows 
Cal eighteen Years, (alviſius fifteen, Petavius twelve, ſome 
eleven, Bucocler ten. Others make Saal to have reigned but 
two Years, and theſe conſiderable Authors, as Arias Mon- 
tan. Mercator, Adricom, & c. grounding it upon a Text of 
Scripture, 1 Sam. 13. 1. Filins wins anni erat Saul, cum reg- 
nare cæpiſſet, & duobus annis regnavit ſuper Iſrael; which o- 
thers -underſftand to be three Years, to wit, two after the 
firſt, Sulpit. Sever, indefinitely, parvo admodam ſpatio te- 
uit imperiom 3 which Opinion ſeems to me extremely im- 
probable. 1. Becauſe we cannot well croud all Sau/s Atti- 
ons into ſo ſmall a Time. 2. Becauſe David muſt then 
1 have been about twenty nine Years old chen he flew Ge- 
| tian; for he began to reign-at Hebron at thiity. 3, Becauſe 
| it is hard, if that be true, to make up the twenty Years 
1 that the Ark abode at Cariath-jearim, 4. The Text where- 
1 on this is built, doth not import it; for it ſignifies no 
more, than that he had reigned one Year before his Conhr- 
1 mat ion at Ga, and two when he choſe himſelf Gard, 
| Out 


— * 


Out Tranſlation hath, Saw! reigned ene Taar; and -avhen be 
had reigned two Tears awer Iſrael, he «hoſe iim 3000 Men, &c. 
To determine pun@ually-how Iong he zeigned, is impoſi- 
ble; but 1 ould guefs;about ter Tears, which his Actions 
will well requite, and Damid wilt be a little above twenty 


Yeats old (a fit Age) whew he defeated the Gian, and the 


twenty Years of the Ark's abiding at Cariathrjearim will be 
handſomely made up, to wit, Years before Sault a- 
nointing, and ten during his Government, and ſeven whilft 
David was Ning at Hebron, S0 that of the forty aſſigned 
by the Apofile to Samuel and Saul, there will remain thirty 
Years for the Government of Samuel. 

14. For firſt, the Iſraelites knew they were to be govern'd 
at laſt by Kings, And ſecondly, they deſired it by reaſon 
of the great Diſorders and Afflictions which they ſuffered 
for want of it; and it is plain, that this is not rhe firſt time 
that they thought of this Remedy; for they would have 
choſen Gideon King, and annexed the Crown to his Race, 
and did aſtet actually chuſe Abimelech. 

15. See Moſes his Prophecy of it, Dent. 17. 14. and to 
Abraham Gad himſelf ſays, Gen. 17. 6. Aud Kings ſbali come 
aut of - thee, gt 

16. It is a vile Opinion of thoſe Men, and might be 
puniſhed without Tyranny, if they teach it, who hold, that 
the Right of Kings is ſet down by Samuel in this Place. 
Neither did the People of Iſracl ever allow, or the Kines 


avow the Aſſumption of fuch a Power, as appears by the 


Story of Ababiand Naboth, Some indeed did exerciſe it, 
but that is no more a-Proof of the Right, than their Practice 
was of the Lawfuineſs of Idolatry, When Cambyſes had a 
mind to marry his Sifer, he adviſed with the Magi, whe- 


ther the Laws did allow it; who anſwered, that they knew = 


of no Lew that did allow it, but that there was a Law 
which allowed the King of Perſia to do what he would. If 
this had been the cafe of the Kings of 7ſrae/, to what 
purpoſe were they enjoin'd ſo ſtrictly the-perpetual reading, 
peruſing, and obſerving of the Law (Deut. 17.) if they 
had another particular Law that exempted them from being 
bound to it? 

17. The Tetragrammaton, which was held in ſuch Reve- 
rence among the Fews, that it was unlawful to pronounce 
it, It was called therefore «rwparyer, VUnutterable. For it 


they 
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$638 - Notes upon the Fourth Book. 
They read Aena; the Reaſon of the peculiar Sanity of 
this Name, is, becauſe other Names of God were appliable 
x6 other things, as Elohim, to Princes; but this Name 
Febovah, or Fave, or Fai (for it is now grown unutterable, 


in that no body knows how to pronounce it) was not par- 


ticipated to any other thing. Wherefore God ſays, Exod. 
3. 10. This is my Name fer ever, and this is my Memorial 
te all Generations, And Exod. 6. 3. But by my Name Fe- 
hovah was 1 not known unte them. Feſephus calls this Tetra- 
grammaton, Ta ite yeudmuala, the ſacred Letters; and, 
INeyonhgiar ates nc & mos Siu drei, A Name of which 
it is not lauful for me to ſpeak 3 and again, Ts e 
5194 Tv Oi, The Dreadful Name of God, Stat. 


Triplicis mundi ſummum, quem ſcire nefaſtum eſt, 
Whoſe Name it is not lawful to know. 


And Phils relating how Caligula uſed him and his Fellow- 
Ambaſſadors from the Fews. You (ſaid Caligula to them) 
are Enemies to the. Gods, and will not acknowledge me to 
be one, who am received for ſuch by all the reſt of the 
World: But by the God that you dare not name (+ A- 
Kacey ν) and then lifting up his Hands to Heav'n, he 
ſpoke out the Word, which it is not lauful ſo much as to 
hear, &c. And the Heathens had ſomething like this 
Cuſtom; for the Remans kept ſecret the Name of the Tute- 
lar God of their city; leſt the Enemies, if they knew how 
to call him right, might by Charms draw him away. 
And in their ſolemn Evecatien of Gods from the Cities 
which they beſieged, for fear leſt they ſhould miſtake the 
Deity's proper Name, they added always, Sive que alis nomine 
wocer's. 

18. The Tabernacle, Exod. 39. 9. And thou ſhalt take the 
anointing Oil, and anoint the Tabernacle, and all that is theres 
in; and ſhalt hallew it, and the Veſſels therein; and it ſhall 
be holy. 

19. The Bells upon the High-Pricfts Garments, Exod. 38. 25. 

20, There want not Authors, and thoſe no light ones, 

who maintain that Samuel was Hign-Prieſt as well as 
Judge; as St, Auguſtine, and Swipir. Severus, who ſays, 
Admodum ſenex ſacerdetio functus refertur. And ſome make 

him 


| 
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him to have ſucceeded Eli, others Achires, But that is 2 


manifeſt Error, for he was not ſo much as a Prieſt, but 
only a Levite 3 of the Race of Iſabar, the younger Brother 
of Amram, from whom Aaron came, and all the Snc- 
ceſſion of Prieſts, 1 Chron. 6. It will be therefore agk'd, 
Why 1 make him here perform the Office of the H;74« 
Prie/t, and dreſs him in the Pontifical Habits ? For the firſt, 
ir is plain by the Story, that he did often do the Duty of 
the High Priel, as here, and when Saul was appointed to 
ſtay for his coming to celebrate the Sacrifice, &c. For the 
latter, 1 know not why he might not as well wear the Ha- 
bit, as exerciſe the Function; nay, | believe the Function 
could not be well exerciſed without the Habit. I ſay there- 
fore with Petavius, L. 1c, de Dodtr, Tempor, That he was 
conſtituted of God, High-Prieſ# Extraordinary, and look'd 
upon as ſuch by reaſon of the extraordinary viſible Marks 
of Janctity, Prophecy, and Miracles, without which ſingular 
Teſtimonies from God we know that in latter Times thete 
were often two at once, who did execute the High-Priefs 
Office, as Annas and Cmphas, 

2t. Well cut Diadem : i. The Plate of pure Gold ty'd 
upon the Mitre, on which was engraven, Holineſs to rhe 
Lord, Exod, 28. 36. and Exod. 39. 

22. This Breaſt-Plate is called by the Septuagint, 73 Moyeiov 
M xgiT4wy, The Oracle of Fudzments : Becauſe whenſoever 
the High- Prieſt conſulted God, he was to have it upon his 
Breaſt, The Deſcription of ir, and the Srones in it, ſee 
Exod. 28, 15, Theſe Srones ſo engraven, and diſpoſed as 
God appointed, 1 conceive to be the VUrim and Thammm 
mention'd Verſe 30. the Dotrina & Veritas, as the Latin; 
the pwT17 mel way πννν,j de, Light and Perfection, as Aquila; 
the &x N way Jnnerics Truth and Demonſtration, as the 
Septuagint : All which fignife no more thau Trath and 
Mamfejtation, or, the Mamſeſtation of Truth by thoſe Stones 3 
which ſome ſay, was by the ſhining of thoſe particular 
Letters in the Names of the Tribe:, that made up tome 
Words or Word to answer the Queſtion propounded, 
Others that when the Stones ſhone brightly, it imply'd an 
Affirmative to the Queſtion ; and whea they loo d dimly 
end cloudily, a Negative. But when the Demands gequired 
2 prolix or various Anſwer, that was either given by 7 
mination Of the High-Prie"s Underitinding, making kun 
Vor, IT. f es! 
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peak as God's Organ or Oracle (as the Devil is believed to 
ave inſpired Siby{s and Pythian Prieſts) or by an audible 

Voice from within the Sanctum Sanforum ; which latter wy 
I take here, as moſt proper for Poetry. 

23. The Tabernacle is called a Temple, 1 Sam. 19. 2 Fame, 
22. 7. Pſal. 18. 3. Foſephus terms it vas A ivory 
A Moveable Temple The Temple's bright third Heavn - 
The Tabernacle being God's Seat upon Earth, was made 
to fizure out the Heavens, which is more properly his Ha- 
biration ; and was therefore divided into three Parts, to 
fignifie the ſame Diviſion of the Heavens in Scripture Phraſe. 
The firſt was the Court of the Tabernacle, where the Sa- 
crifices were lain and conſumed by Fire, to repreſent the 
whole Space from the Earth up to the Moon (which is cal- 
led very frequently Heaven in the Bible) where all Things 
are ſubject to Corruption. The ſecond was the Sanctum, 
the Holy Place, wherein ſtood the Altar of Incenſe, to re- 
preſent all that Space above, which is poſieſs'd by the Star:. 
The third was the Sanctum Sanforum, the Holieſt Place, to 
repreſent the third Heaven (ſpoken of by St. Paul) which 
is the Dwelling Place of God, and his Cherubins ot An- 
gels, Neither did the Colours of the Curtains allude to 
any thing but this Similitude betwixt the Tabernacle and 
Heaven. 

24. In all Times and in all Countries it hath been count- 
ed a certain Sign of the Diſpleaſure of the Deity to whom 
they ſactific'd, if the Fire upon the Altar burat not clear 
and chearfully, Seneca in Thyeſt. 


Et ipſe fumus triſtis ac nebula gravis 
Non rectus exit, ſeque in excelſum levans 
Ipſos Penates nube defarmi obſidet. 

And a little after, 
Vix lucet ignis, &c. 


25. According to the old ſenſeleſs Opinion, that the Hea- 
vens were divided into ſeveral Orbs or Spheres, and that 2 


. particular Intelligence or Angel was aſlign'd to each of them, 


"ro turn it ound (like a A- Horſe, as Scaliger ſays) to all 
Eternity. 
26, How 
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26. How came it to. paſs that Samuel would make a ſo- 
lemn Sacrifice in a Place where the Tabernacle was not, 
which is forbid, Deut. 12, 6. Grotins anſwers, firſt, That 
by reaſon of the ſeveral Removes of the Tabernacle in 
thoſe Times, Men were allowed to ſaerifice in ſeveral Pla- 
ces. Secondly, That the Authority of an extraordinary 
Prophet was above that of the Ceremonial Law. It is not 
ſaid in the Text, that it was Samuels Birth-Day; but that 
is an innocent Addition, and was proper enough for Rama, 
which was the Town of Samuel's Reſidence. | 

27. A choice Part of the Meat (for we heat nothing of 
ſeveral Courſes) namely, the Shoulder. The Left Shoulder 
(Grotius obſerves) for the Rig belonged to the Prieſt, Le- 
Vit. 7. 32. This Foſephus terms Aigidz Barirnys The 
Princely Portion, The Men over ſubtle in Alluſons, think 
this Part was choſen to ſignifie the Burden that was then to 
be laid vpon his Shoulders. So Menochius, as Pbilo ſays 
that Joſeph ſent a Part of the Breaſt to Benjamin, to inti- 
mate his hearty Affection. Theſe are pitiful little Things, 
but the Ancients did not deſpiſe ſometimes as odd Alu- 
ons. 

In old time, even at Feaſts, Men did not eat of Diſhes 
in common amongſt them, but every one had his Portion 
apart; which Plat. calls On deim, and Ou 
qa c, Homerique Feaſts ; becauſe Hemer makes always his 
Heroes to eat ſo, with whom the better Men had always the 
moſt Commons. Ajax, vaTou7: dinvixierr: 7e D 
hath a Chine of Beef, Perpetui tergum bovis, And Diomedes 
hath both more Meat and more Cups of Drink ſet before 
him; of which ſee Athen. I. 1. c. 1. who ſays likewiſe, 
that aztc, a Feaſt, comes a &uTH7, from dividing. e- 
qually, which makes Homer call it ſo often, | awire 
y. 

28, See Note 12, on Book 1, That 0:! mix'd with o- 
ther Liquor, ſtill gets uppermoſt, is perhaps one of the 
chiefeſt Significancies in the Ceremony of anointing Kings and 
Prieſts. + | 

29. The Kingly Day. The Day for EleQion of a King, 
which cauſes a new Ara, or Beginning of Chronological Ace 
counts, As before they were wont to reckon, from the Ge- 
ing our of Egypt, or from the Beginning of the Government by 
Judges: So now they will, from the Entrance of their Kings, 

E 2 Almoſt 
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Almoſt all great Changes in the World are uſed as Mark; 
for Separation of Times. — 

30. In many Countries it was the Cuſtom to chuſe their 
Kings for the Comelineſs and Majeſty of their Perſons ; as 
Ariftetle reports of the Erhiopians ; and Heliogabalus, tho 
but a Boy, was choſen Emperor by the Roman Soldiers at 
firſt Sight of kim, for his extraordinary Beauty. Eurip. 
ſays finely, *E:i@* 42:00 Tvexrid®, a Countenance that 
deterved a Kingdom. 

3t. Ariſtotle ſays, J. 6. Pl. That it was a popular Inſti- 
tution to chuſe Governors by Lets. But Lots left purely in 
the Hand of Fortune would be fure a dangerous way of 
Electing Kings, Here God appointed it, and therefore it 
was to be ſuppos'd would look to it; and no doh: 
all Nations who uſed this Cuſtom, did it with reliance up- 
- Care of their Gods. Prieſts were likewiſe fo cho- 

Laeocoon ductus Neptuni ſorte ſacerdos. 


32. This Seneca in Th. fays, was the Caſe of 7thace. 


Ft putat mergi ſua poſſe pauper 
Rema Laertes Ithaca tremente, 


33. Jaboc, a River, Or Torrent, in the Country of Am- 
mon, that runs into the River av», 

34. Arabia the Stony, Arabia the Deſart, and Arabia the 
Happy. 

35. For ſome conceive that the Reaſon of this extrava- 
gant Demand of Nah, was to difable them from ſhoot- 
ing. 155 
- It was Themiſtius his Saying, that the Sow! is the A4r- 
chief of het own Dwelling- Place. Neither can we :ttri- 
bute the Formation of the Body in the Womb ro any thing 
fo reaſonably as to the Sow! communicated in the Seed; 
this was 4r://r/c's Opinion, for he ſays, Semen off arttfer, 
The Seed is a skilful Artiſicer. And though we have no 
Authorities of this Nature beyond the Grectan Time; vet 
't is to be ſuppos'd, that wiſe Men in and before Duri“ 
Days had the ſame kind of Opinions and Diſcourſes in al! 
Pounts of Philoſophy. 


25, In 


K- — ww. oh a wo r 
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37. In alluſion to the Lamps burning in the Sepulchres 
of the Ancients, and going out as ſoon as eyer the Sepal- 
chres were open'd and Air let in. We read not (1 think) 
of this Invention but among the Remans, But we may well 
enough believe (or at leaſt ſay ſo in Verſe) that it came 
from the Eaftern Parts, where there was ſo infinite Expence 
and Curioſity beſtow*d upon Sepulchres, 

That Nahas was flain in this Battel, 1 have Feſephus his 
Authority ; that Fonathan ſlew him, is a Stroke of Poetry. 

38. In Emulation of the Virgin Verſe, 


Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit unguls campum. 


39. The Text ſays, thirty thesſand Chaviets ; which is too 
many for ſix thouſand Horſe, I have not the Confidence 
to ſay thirty thouſand in Verſe, Greis believes it ſhould be 
zead three thouſand, Figures were often miſtaken in old 
Manuſcripts, and this may be ſuſpeRted in ſeveral places of 
out Bibles, without auy abatemeat of the Reverence we owe 
to Scripture, 

40. I confeſs I incline to believe, that it was not ſo much 
Saul's Invaſion of the Priefiy Office, by offering up the Sa- 
crifice himſelf (for in ſome Caſes (and the Cale here was 
very extraordinary) it is probable he might have done that) 
as his Diſobedience to God's Command by Samuel, that he 
ſhould ftay ſeven Days, which was the Sin ſo ſeverely pu- 
niſh*d in him. Yet 1 follow here the more common Opi- 
nion, as more proper for my Purpoſe, | 

41. 1 Sam. 13. 10, 27. So it came ro paſs in the Day of Bate 
tel, that there was neither Sword nor Spear found in the Hands 
of any of the People that were with Saul and Jonathan; but 
with Sau and Jonathan his Son there were found, &c. And 
before, There was no Smith throughout the Land of Iſrael, 
But for all that, it is not to be imagin'd, that all the Peo- 
ple could be without Arms, after their late great Victories 
over the Philiſiines and Armonites ; but that theſe fix hun- 
dred by God's Appointmeat were unarmed, for the greater 
Manifeſtation of his Glory in the Defeat of the Enemy, 
by ſo ſma!l and fo ill-provided a Party ; as in the Story of 
Gideon, God ſo diſpoſed it, that but three hundred of two 
and twenty thouſand lapp'd the Water out of their Hands, 
becauſe (ſays he) the People are yet too many, 


E 3 42, At- 
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42. At firſt Men had no other Weapons but their Hands, 
8 
Arma antiqua, manus, ungues, dent que fucrunt. 


Then Clubs, 
Stipitibus duris agitur * præuſt is. 


And at laſt lron, | 


Tum Ferri rigor, &c. 

Tum varie venere artet, &c. 

Hic terre armatus aduſto, 

Stipitis hic gravidi nodus, quod cuique rerertum 
Nimanti, telum ira facit. 


43. The Mediterranean, upon the Coaſt of which the 
whole Country of the Philiſtines lyes, and contains but very 
few Miles in Breadth. 

44. Hom. 6, Odyſſ. 
Tor wp 'Adnvaiy Iaxey dice cnſryaGe 


Neid * ei, x) pdo goa, xddds a 
OR nxs x3uze dανννν, D Ag Hα,et. 


Virg. Lamenque juvents 
Purpureum, & lates oculis afiarat henores, 


45. Hom. 5. II. 


'Odre 0 epuTidioy ard]aue DAYS O71 1 70 
Xeiud f, © de * d pio cridus o4 yt ec. 
Ter &. 4 yEovU ex eeplpor boy arewo iy 
"Our" dex i, Io] a > wel. coy 1 Morbes 
ENG Karlie er iniCeioyn dies 5%, 
Ilex xd d ur eur ipſe x24THE TE v] diCyar, 


And in the 13th 1!. there is an excellent Compariſon of 
Hector to a River, and the like too in the 11th, ſo that it 
ſeems he pleaſed himſelf much with the Similitude. And 
Vigil too lik'd it very well, 


Non fic aggeribus ruptis cum ſpumeus amnis 
Exiit 5 &c. 


And in ſeveral orher Places. 
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46. 1 Sam. 6. 4. Five golden Emeredi, end five golden Mice, f 
according to the Number of the Lords of the Philiſtines. 

47. His Blood.” Moſes ſays often, that the Seat is in the 
Blood, thrice in one Chapter, Levir. 17. and he gives that: 
Reaſon for the Precept not to eat Blood, 


s 


Virg. Purpuream vomit ille animam. 


48, See the Cycleps making of Thunder in Virg. En. 8. 

49. Brute. That ſignified "nothing. So Thunders from 
whence the Ancients could collect no Prognoſtications, 
were called Brute Thunders ; from Brate Beaſts, whoſe Sounds 
ze inatticulate, 


LIBER PRIMUS. 


- 
„ 


: rr L A cano, fatique vices, Regamque po- 
18 tentem 0 
Mutato qui Scepera pede Solymaia geſſit 
Rex olim & Vates; duo maxima me- 
ra coli, 
Mulka prids tulit immort Aline mente 
Et Sauli & Satana furiis i mbellibus actus. 
Multa quoque & regno; tam longa exercuit ira 
victorem Fortuna ſuum; nec pulſa quievit, 
Aſt illam Virtus tandem indeteſſa domavit, 
F.t populos late fudit, gentèſque rebelles 
Nequicquam numeris & magno milite ſævas; 
Hi Bello, hic ipſo Bellorum Numine fretus ! 
Ar Tu, Jeſſes qui ſanguinis Author & Haves, 
Bethlemiæ intact quondam de Virgine natus, 
Qui Ligno, Clavis, Haſta, omnipotentibus ærmis, 
Ipſam (fic viſum eſt) potuiſti occilere Mortem, 
Ingentes referens per Tartara victa Triumphos, 
Dum tremuit Irinceps Erebi metuitque videre 


AEternüm 
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ternùm amiſſds diving Lucis honores : 

Qui nunc ipſe ſedes placidi leve pondus 0: mh, 

Ad dextram Patris, & gaudentia Sydera calcas, 

Frontem ibi (quam cinxit merito ſuffuſa rubore _ — 
Spina ferox, carus de qui cruor undique fluxit, 

Ut pretioſa humilem decoraret gemma Coronarn) 

Frontem illam innocuæ redimitus ſidere fammæ 

Tu, precor 6, ſanctum dimitte in corda furorem, 

Da mihi Jen, Feſſalæ carmine magno, 

Et cantu celebrare pari; tua Fiamma Miniſtra, 

Vacidum longis ductrix erroribus olim, 

Dirigat audaces ignoto in limite greſſus, 

Producatque ſacræ non trita per avia fama. 


* 
1 
* . 
. 
N * 
"% 4 
©* 


En ſanctos manibus puris ut ſumeret Tgnes,  _ : * 


Veſtalem ſe Muſa facit; bene libera curis 
Libera deliciiſque jociſque & amore profano - 


Conſecrat, ecce, tibi reliquos mea Magdalis annos. .  -, 


Ecce opus hoc ſolidis numerorum immane Colummis, 
Templum ingens ſtatus, varium & mult arte politum, 
Ingredere, 6 Namen, quo te plaudentibus alis ; 


Muſa vocat, ſanctos Cheruborum imitata recefius, ' 


Si facias, cedent illi Solomonia Templa, 
Regis Idumei cedent, fat tempore longo 


Quz finxere ſibi coluère Idola Cam ena; | 


Sed tu me, Verbum eternum, tu voce vociti, 
Er novus infolito percuſſus lumine Paulus, 
Prodeo Auſarum i immenſos convertere Mundes, 
Et Cælum ſeris ignotum aperire Poeres ; | 
Ut juvat, 6, purgare ſuis ſacra flumina monſtris! 
Ut vili purgare alga, cænoque profundo, 

Et liquidi ingenuos Fontes inducere Veri! 

Jam pœnò obductum eſt Saulo ſub pectore yalous 5 5 
Integra Feſfjide per tot certamina virtus 
Laſſatam magnis frangit ſucceſſibus ram 
Aſſuetis ſuperare timet concurrere Faris, 

Et ſamam tantz fine viribus inv idet ili 


* 
* 
a þ 
* 


29 
1 
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\ 
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Invidis ; vidit preſſam ſub pondere palmam, 2 


Et jam pæne ſuæ redeuntem in viſcera terræ, 

Mox lætum ccelo caput oſtentare propinquo, 

Ipſo onere elatum, & ſua brachia ferre ſub auras. 

Vidit paratis Fordanem currere lymphis, 

Dum fovet amplexu ripas, atque oſcula libat; 

At ſiquis motos poſito premit objice fluctus, 

Et notum præcludit iter, mox colligit iras 

Ore tumens rapido, & contorquet vortice ſilvas, 

Tum ſonitu ingenti vocat ad nova prælia fiuctus, 

Longus pone ruit furioſæ Exercitus undæ. 

Cum pecore ac natis montem petit inſcius, amens 

Paſtor, & attonito decreſcunt arva Colono. IF 
Hoc metuens Saulus premit alto corde dolorem, _ 

Et vultum induitur placidum, fimilemque Davidi; 

Dat dextram, teſtemque Deum, amplexuſque paternos; 

Nec violaturum fe ſenſit pignora tanta; 

Nequicquam z nam quid potuit, neſcivit & ipſe, 

Ac Dominos intùs geſtavit victus acerbos. 

Excipiunt plauſu Abramide nova fœdera læti, 

Tanta in Feſſides pietas indigna ferentem 

Multa diu, & ſævi reverentia tanta Hranni. 

Exultant homines, exultant agmina cœl! 

 Srdera, ſidereaque anime ; dulciſſima Pacis 

Nomina, Jeſſideque illis; at turba Barathri 

Neutrum amat ; infernos Concordia noſtra tumultus 

Progenerat, magnoſque quies humana labores, 
Subter ubi in matris ſecreta cubilia Terre 

Deſcendit /etis virtus fœcunda Mariti, 

Fataliſque Auri videt incunabula flava; 

(Avri, quod ſuperis ſimul ac caput extulit oris, 

Perſtringit mundum, nec vi, nec luce minori) 

Subter ubi implumis nido jacet Aura protundo, 

Et tener innocuo vagit cum murmure Ventus. 

Subter ubi zterna longs ſub mole repòſta 

Theſauri ingentes magnarum arcentur Aquarum, 

(Oceana 
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(Oceanus Maris ipſius, quo Fluminis inſtar” | 34 

Fertur, & omnigenas inter confunditur N 4 

Nulla ubi ſopitos fluctus exſuſcitat aura 

Nec Domina irritat placidos vis'improba Lune. 

Eſt locus immenſum in ſpatium, ene prom 
fundum 

Porrectus, quem nox, genuinũſque obruit horror. 

Illum indefeſſum uullo objice meta coercet, 

Nec Loca ſe mints extendunt quam Temper. p. 

Non illum recreat dulcis tenuiſſima coeli © 

Rima, nec Eois ſeintilla excufla quadrigis 

Perſtringit, /olidaſve' valet terebrare tenebras. 

Non hic gemmatis ſtillantia ſidera guttis 

Impugnant ſævæ jus violabile Noctis, 

Lucifer hoc latè tenet illætabile regnum, 

Inter vincla minax, inter termenta ſuperbus, 

lpſo, quem patitur, crudelior Igne Hrannus. 

Duæ quondam æthereæ præfulgentiſſimus aulæ, 

Qualis ubi in curru procedens Heſperus aureo 

Militiam æternam ſtellarumque agmina ducit. 

Fulmine ſed cecidit correptus, Fulminis inſtar 

Ipſe ruens, nec enim gemitum dedit ore minorem, 

Ut primum ſenſit medios abſorptus in ignes. 

At comites circum, conjuratæque catervæ 

Angens turba) cadunt; Aer crepat undique aduſtus, 

Er densã vi flammarum pretexitur ther. . 

Ex illo æternæ ſolamina triſtia pœenæ, 

AÆternæ ſocios mortales reddere pœnæ. 

Torti & Carnifices ! Hominem tentamine primo 

In fe armant ipſum; magna & clo equa voluptas . 

Quos cauta & fœlix virtus ſi evaſerit hamos, 

Victricem bello tandem aggrediuntur aperto, 

Et male tentatis ſuccedunt Arma Venenis. 

Hic vi Feſſiden (neque enim corrumpere ſperat) 

Oppugnat furvus barathri noctiſque Tyrannus,.. 

Eacuitque animos Sax; invidiàmque potentem. 


Viderat 


* 
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viderat egregio generoſam in corpore Roan 
Virgineoque maritatam cum flore virilem | 
Majeſtatem oris ; miracula viderat alt:! 
Nabiliora animi, vaſtamque in pectore mentem ; - 
Viderat auguſtã perfuſam aſpergine frontem. 
Divinæque novos ſpirantem lucis honores. 
Condideratque alto ſub corde Oracula ſacr a 
Imperium Fude qua conceſſere perenne. 
Venturuſque Shilo ſtimulos ſubjecerat acres, 
Et nimiùm vigiles Erebi ſufflaverat ignes. 
Scit miſer incaſſum tantis — 
Nec validam fati perrumpere poſſe catenam, 
Vincula ſed morſu tentat, denteſque fatigat, 
Et vinci cerrus, gaudet tamen efle rebellis. 
Sed jam converſa in melius violentia Sauli, 
Coaſiliumque doloſgue & ſpes turbavit inanes. 
Nam multùm Salo, quem longo noverat uſu 
Fidit, & erubuit fall — — ipſe Magifer. 
Quid faciat ? quo ſe rerum hoc in cardine verſet ? 

Ferrati frendet ter concuſſo ordine dentis, 

Ter quatit ĩratæ rugoſa volumina frontis, 

Ter fremit horrendum exululans, oculoque eruento 
Commixtum ardenti jaculatur ſanguine lumen. 

Ferrea lux terret nodtem, Mane/que peruſtos 

Ignotus trepidos habet & crudelior Ignis. 

Et jam vociferans ; Nihil ergo poſſumus? inquit, 

Me, me ipſum infœlix puer, & mea regna triumpho 
Ducet ovans ? dum vos (pudet oh) torpetis inertes. 
Innocui ludunt & adhuc per colla Ceraſtæ 

Nil Haris dignum & populo memorabile noſro 

Quod timeat Deus, & quod vel ſtupeam Ipſe, paratis ? 
Quz nova Formido, aut pejor formidine Virtws 

Corda gelat? quondam (memini) fortiſſima corda ! 
Perdidi ob hoc Calum ? 

Pectora tum longæ percellit verbere caudæ, 
| Iratus tamæ quod non ſuffecerit Ire, 

, Deinde 
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Deinde ſedet, vultũque horrendum cætera * 

stant Furiæ juxtà, & ſe lumine circummſj 

Dum late wo vaſta filent, ſevague quiete- 

Triſtis nativi duplicata horroris imago ct. 

Ipſi flammantes inſano rivi 

Jam tacitis ſerpunt per littora conſcia lymphis, 

Vincula nulla un oy non Angues fibila mittunt, 

Non audent inter tormenta petniſcere Sontes. 
Tandem prorepit dirz fœdiſſima turbæ 

Invidia; impexis crinem ſerpentibus atrum 

It criſpata; cutis multum laxata e 

Oſſaque liquit iners, oſſa af luctu. 

Dipfas (monſtrum atrox) = w pe pectore anhelo, 

Nocte dieque bibens nigrum inſaturata cruorem, 

Et ne tam crebro fontem conſumeret hauſtu, 

Nocte dieque ſuo compenſat damna veneno. 

Sanguine deformatam hominum, tab6que fluentem 

Pallam humeris gerit, & dextra rotat alta flagellum, 

Immanem lev# crateræ ſuſtinet orbem, 

Spumantem felle atque abſynthia tetra vomentem, 

Quo bibit afſidue, & ſeſe ebria facta flagellat. 

Hoc jam torva modo, ſe pro medio agmine ſiſtit 

Invidia ; 6 barathro Frriarum maxima toto 

Invidia ! & nunquam, nifi cum ſe unit, amanda ! 
Summe Pater, clamat Stypii Barathri, & mihi Numen. 

Se puer imbellis noſtros mer timores 

Jactabit, m agnoque Erebim miſcere tumultu, 


His Colubris, 2 Me que & N, noſtro Principe, Alvis? 
Te minitante tremet perterrita fabrica mundi, 


nt legum errabit Natura oblita ſuarum, 

Te minitante dabunt rapidæ reſponſa procellæ, 

Et timidum horrendo reſonabit fulmine cœlum. 
Tunc & inauratos temerè Sol contrahet ignes, 
Exiliẽtque, diemque abducet limite noto. 

Foed-ra dirumpet Fontus, ſupera ardua tangens, 
Vicinaſque undas Hammarum — paveſcent, 


Ipſe 


Non domuit Leo, non infandus membra Goliah, - _ 
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Ipſe Polus fixam ſedem & loca juſſa relinqueet, 
Sphærari hilarum ceſſabit lubricus orbis, | 
Diffugient nitidi huc luc picta agmina coli, 

Ipſe etiam Deus illorum. | | 
Namque olim timuit certè cum ſumpſimus arma, 
Nobilia arma, & quæ meruerunt vida triumphum ! 
O laudanda dies ! © ingens gloria noſtri ! 

O iterum talem liceat mihi cernere lucem, 

Ipſe licet vincat, licet in nova tartara trudat 

Et pejora iſtis, poſſint ſi talia fingi. 

His par concurret paſtor rudis & puer armis ? 

Quid poſſunt tortæ ſtridentia verbera fundz ? 

Quem torvus longaque fame ſtimulatus & ira 


— 


Hunc mea vox perdet ſola, & ſub tartara mittet 
Multa prius paſſum, & nequicquam Numine fiſum. 
Quod fi Jeſſiden tantã pietate foveret + 
(Sed fatis eſt longo notus mihi te ) Saulus, 
Quanto nos odio premimus, quantoque furore 
Ante bis exactos ſuperis ex ordine ſoles, 

Corde novum toto longe excutiemus amorem, 
Ipſa, &, vos cari, fidiſſima turba, Colubri. 

Me ſuadente nefas, fraterno ſanguine fecit 

Cainus, & ætatum dedit Omina leta ſequentum. 
vidi toto ingens connixum corpore ſaxum 
Jaftantem, fratris mortem, & monumenta ſep ulti. . 
Quis potuit riſus (equidem riſi ipſa) tenere, 

Cum ſua fic primus nutriret rura Colouus 5 

Poſt eadem à tergo ſpirans furiale venenum, 
Diviſum pepuli ad marmor Pharaona ſuperbum, 
Curruſque, clypeoſque virùm, ardente{que caballos ; 
Me gelidam mortem ſuadente, & frigida fata 
Hauſerunt, avidi . mentem ipſa manumque 
Dathano armavi, cum tela rebellia ſumplit, 

Cum Magicum (cujus nomen deteſtcr & Ipſum 
Deſeruit pulchrà pro libertate Tyram un, 


ci 
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ne (vidtis enim) cava Per pentrlia long ö | 
Deſiluit, vaſto terrarum exhauſtus hiatu, 
Proque rogo, noſtros deſcendit vious in Tenes. 149 
Me ſuadente-----meras quid ceſſo abrumpere i inanes: 
Quid nova non agito, dum geſta antiqua recordor ? 
Jam tibi, Feſjides (viden'?) hic tibi ſibilat angui ! 
Nil tua te pietas, nil te, Puer, ipſe juvabit 
Cui fruſtra inſervis, Deus; G, fi, te juvet, orbis 
Late omnis longa compoſtus pace ſeneſcat, IT 
Nec Mores, vel Fata hominum naſcantur iniqua. | 
Ipſa autem his meritò dilectis exul ab. oris 15 
Contempta evadam in terris, miſcrandaque Virtus. 

Dixerat, at ſimul ora premunt, & lumina verſant, 
Mox fremitus currunt obſcuraque murmura circum, 
Gaudentumque & mirantum ; nihil ila movetur, 
Sed fremit, & tantas ſibi laudes invidet ipſi. 
Exilit ardenti folio Rex Dizis acerbl, _ 
Amplexuſque petit; ſubito cum mota furore 
Ter ſubmiſſa genu rapida fugit ocyer aura. 
Murmura dant Faria, dant ſibila læta Colwbri. 

Nox erat, humanos & vaſta ſilentia ſenſus 
Spargebantque brevi Lethe, plurab6que ligabant. 
Ipſum etiam regni molem ſub corde fereatem, 
Jan&tantemque graves curas ſopor altus habebat 
Ciſſiden, ſopor Invidiam ſed nullus habebat. 
Ila per Iſacidum magnas it ſævior urbes, 0 * 
Utque videt ſtructas ingenti marmore turres 
Atque ebur, & fulvi diſcrimina clara metalli, . 
Pergite jam, clamat, propriis tumulata ruinis 
Hzc ego tecta dabo, & ſold lucentia flamma. 
Subſtitit in curſu medio, ac ſua fræna remiſit 


Pallida Luna, novis ſudavit floridus Hermon 


Roribus, ipſe Son trepidavit vertice toto. 

Jordanes latebram in ripa quæſivit utraque 

Territus, & multi tandem caput abdidit algs. 

Ecce domum ingreditur Sauli, quæ tota uemiſcit, 
Ipſaque 


| 
x | 
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Ipſãque fundamenta tremunt, tremit excita tellus ; 
Hic veneranda ſenis ſeſe convertit in ora 
Penjamini, ocul6ique graves, vukümque ſeverum, 
Brachiaque, & latos — & fortia membra 
Aſſimilat, pendetque ingens pro pectore barba ; 
Qualis ubi ſteterat ſuper atria celſa palati, 
Egregium Sculptoris opus) de marmore factus, 

Ad portam magni lætus vigilare neporrs -- 

Hic adſtans Sau o notæ fub imagine form, 
Formæ verba ſacræe non reſpondentia fundit. 

, Rex brevis Abramidum; fic nempe ſepultus 
— — — | 
Atque æterna quies ; Si Regem rite yocavi, 

Si nondum tua ſceptra gerit Paſforculus ille. I 

Nondum ? unquamne geret ? vigila, & rorum indue dau um. 

Nec tu, magne Deus. juſti ſiqua eſt tibi cura. 

(Quod dubito, meliuſque irent mortalia vellem) 

Dedecus hoc Saulo, atque Mihi patiaris inuſtum, 

Abramidiſque tuis, ſacræque in ſecula genti 

O Cananæa fames quid non me abſumpſeris ante 

Quam femur in genus exhauſiſſem fertile tantum ? 

Heu genus infelix nullaque in ſorte beatum, 

Donatum magno in pœnam atque opprobria Sceptro ! 

Coctile quid fugiſtis opus, Memphit iea juſſa, 

Invito Pharaone truci, auſpiciiſque ſiniſtris? 

Qaid magica (infandum) virge mare paruit 

Denſatumque vias nova per divortia duxit ? 

Quin, ſi me auditis, rubri per marmora ponti, 

Per nemorum errores, immaniſque i invia filvæ, 

Argillam Ægypti, latereſque requirite veſtros. 

Dedecus hoc quanto minus eſt Paſfore Thramo ? 

Tune potes Domino contentus vivere Servo? 
Concedent tua Sceptra Tyre jam ſceptra ſaperſunt 

Sola tibi, titulique & regni nomen inane. y 

Illum aliz magni laudant formidine gentes, 

Iuum omnis Judæa colit. Miminiſtin' ovantem 


(Si 
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(Si quicquam in te, Saule, viri eſt, meminifſe neceſſeeſt) 
Cum cantu rediiſſe domum, feſtiſque choreis? 

Mille viros gladio Saulus confoderit; eſto; 

Quis dederit letho decies totidem, arduus, audax, 
Pluſquam Agmen Prey ? & vivit tamen ile, tuiſque 
Perfruitur damnis 3 illi tua regia ſervit, Pres 
Quam non illa did Tun? jam diadema capeſſit, 
Conſcenditque tuos thalamos, Sanlique I 

Feſ/ide dabit heredem (pro dedecus ) Nor. 

Hoc ſtruit, hoc ſperat Samuel; talem tibi peſtem 
Molitur, cum dicta Dei crudelia ſpargit 

Per populos pafiim, cum vana Oracula mendax 

Quzque optat, fingit 3 Deus eſt, Deus illa minatus? 
Sic te tractiſſet Rex Drum Hominimngue Badins t 
Aut tam averſa ſais Aftarte magna fuiſſer ? 

Quid queritur ? facram te vi rapuiſſe coronam ? 

At magnz proceſſerunt juſſo ordine ſortes; 
Neve aliter potuit (quid enim taceam ?) 1p/e jabere 3 
Non unquam plus te Sor77ve Dedve fatebor 

Quam meritis debere tai. Quid tempore ab io 
Ipſe Deus, populuſque Dei tibi debeat, uli 
Haud reor obſcurum; tanta tu laude coronam 

O mi chare nepos, 6 magnz maxime gentis) 
Divinum tanto cumulaſti munere murus, 
Nequicquam ; nam quæ tantis data priemia factis? 
Te Puer, & Vates furioſus & onnia vorfant, 
Contri Te ſangnit tune, & Natura rebellat, 

Ac vanum infidt præfertur nomen Amici, 5 f. 
(O furor, d ſcelus infandum ) Sceprrigue Patrique. 
Cui cauſæ indormis ? que Manes ſuſtitat is; 
Fixa ſepulehrvrmm atque oculorum clauſtra reſignat; 
Nec cmeres puer ille ſinit dormire ſepultos, 

Sed negat æteruæ jus mdubitabile Noctis: 

Quid facis ? aut talem quid non interficis hoſtem, 

Qui turbat vi amque tuam mortemgque tuorum ? 

Aude, age, nil illo reſtat tibi triſte remoto; 


Salus 


Solus hic objectus (ſeu Terre ignobilis umbra 

Auſa laboranti quæ ſolem avertere Lune ) 

Ad te ventura & tibi debita munera N 

Occupat, ac ſacri radios inrercipit i 

Defectum poſt hunc ſuperant tibi — * fata, 

Formosique dies, & vitæ lucidus ordo. 

Natales nos, Nate, tuos, regaliaque aftra, . 

Conſcriptamque notis Fortunam vidimus aureis. 

Nondum, 6, nondumne ardeſcit tibi pectus honeſto 

(Ardeſcit certe) vindictæ ac laudis amore ? 

Magnum aliquid pariat.. Memor eſto Iuique Meique : 

Jamq; vale, feror ad cœlum ſedeſq; tuorum, 

Et luce, & nutu magni revocatus Abrami. _ _ 
Dixit, & ora viri flatu percuſſit iniquo 3 3 

Intrat Lethalis la befactas aura medullas 3  _ 

Olli vaneſcit dubii nubecula ſomni, 

Hae illüc fert circum oculos ; tremit inde repente 

Dum ſimulacra videt formis volitantia mixtis, 

Quz conſuta male, in vacuo timor acre pingit. 

Stant crines, ſudor perfundit frigidus artus, 

Et toto ingentes decurrunt corpore guttz. ” 

Jam pedibus terram, - manibus jam pectora tundens 

Incipit ; Et verum eſt ; oravit vera, fuique 

Iſrazlites adhuc ; pietas me ſtulta fefellit, 

Me Puer, & Vates furioſus & omnia vorſant. 

Sacrilega, heu, facta eſt patientia noſtra, ſepultos 

Heu violat cineres, turuloſque recludit avitos. 

Ofingenterum minus eſt Mors ipſa profunda 

Annorum, quam quo torpet mea Vita veterno. 

Indigno, tu ſancte parens, ignoſce Nepoti, 

Quem propter placidas voluiſti linquere ſedes, 

Mertaleſque ægros, miſerumque reviſere mundum. 

Sancte parens, tua juſta libens mandata capeſſam, 

Et te vincam odio, & tandem me vivere noſces. 


Nec fruſtra hunc tantum capies, Magna Umbra, laborem. 


Non Homine: illum nobis, non Sidera cli, 
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Non Deus Sha | 
Interea in Placidas, Tu . hbec ſedes, 
Et repete antiquam pacata mente quietem 
Sub terras, ubi Feſſiden mox affore triſtem 
Letus, & effuſo pallentem fanguine cernes. 
Poſt lucem hanc noſtros iterum ſi lædat ocellos, ' 
A Te, magne Pater, perrumpere diſcat oportet 
Nature Leges, & ferrea clauſtra ſepulchri. 
His dictis nutrit lammam ſtimulatque furores. 
Jeſſides ſecurus abeſt; illum Sopor udus 
Non jam rore levi, ſed pleni proluit UA. 7 
Dormiat, & ſolidum accipiat per membra ſoporem, 
Qualem animus caſtus, qualem mens integra donat. 
Quis metus eſt, vigilante Deo, dormire Davidem ? 
Palantes nubes ſupra implicitoſque labores 
Etheris, atque volumen mextricabile Cœli, 
Gaudia ſphærarum ſupra & modulamina certa, 
Supra Orbem, qui perpetuo benè | pervigh | igne 
Exiguis ſplendet Gemmis, numeriumque requirit, 
Eſt Locus immens4 qui exhauſtus luce fatiſcit 3 | 
Hic Polus excurrit — & ſe ponè relinquit, a 
Nec proprias laſſus valet ipſe attingere Metas. 4 
Igne tumet blando, & tranquillo fulgure vibrat, 
Gloria nec tanto in ſpatio immoderata tenetur. 
Non hic oſcuri tremebunda crepuſcula Solis 
Nativum jubar inficiunt, caftumque Serenum. : 
Non hic Luna ſuis veſtitur pallida furtis, _ 
Nec face languenti ſpargit per inane Tenebras. _— 
Non hic præcipiti Terps ſuper orbe retatur, i» 
Nec vaga partitur repetitis Secula gyris | , 
Fertigo ; Nihil hic Fruit, & nihil hic Eri unquam, ' 
Sed conſtans, immotùmque æternümque ſedet Nunc. 
Hæc domus, hoc magni ſanctum penetrale Tonantts ; | 
Hic Labor auguſti, dulcis Labor Infiniti, | 
Occupat atque implet Cœlum, fed limite cceli | 
Contentus nullo, Solus ſe continet Ipſe. ö 
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Quondam immane fuit Vacuum; Sint amnia dixit; 

Ille ſimul dixit, parent ſimul omnia Perbo, 

Nam Verbum fuit Ipſe ſuum. Turgeſcere ccœpit 

Fæcundum Nihil, & pleni cuncta edidit alvo. 

Quis vos, O Deus, aut quis veſtra palatia 1 

Tres une! 

Hic te perfrueris rata, atque has maximus arces 

Eternùm colis, interea non deſeris orbem 

Quem feciſti olim noſtrum, ſed pondera vaſta 

Exagitas nutu informans molẽmque ſequacem. 

Quod ſi vim tacitam auferres dextramque potentem, 

Excemplo turbata fides ac fodera rerum, 

Ipſe die rector fuſis nullo ordine habenis 

Retro ageret currus, & mundi cardo coacti 

Cum ſonitu rueret, laxis diſcurrere ffeilis, 

Er fine lege hominuny confundere fata liceret. 

Ipſa etiam rationis egens Natura pararet 

In Nihilum properare ſuum; nam Spirits aptum 

Tornaturque exercet opus, ſeque addit ubique. 

Ni faciat, fabito torperent cuncta, maleque 

Tota laborarent ſomno, æternòque veterno. 

Omnia nobiſcum (qui Nos) Deus efficit, orſio 

Non dedignatus ſocium ſe adjungere noſcris. 

Stant circùm aurati, turma officiola, A 

Atque Dei juſſa expectant, gaudentque juberi. 

Hi nc Domini in vultu immenſo {ine fine bibentes 

Immortalem oculis lucem, fixo ore tenentur. 

Unum ex his nutu vocat ipſe ; ſilentia ſervat 

Regia cœlorum, & reverenteèr tota tremiſcit. 
Erggne tam ſubitd excidimus ? (fic infit ab alto) 


| Sceptra widet, nec Nos fimul ? imperi6que potitus 


Ignorat per quem ſteterat? creditne procellas 
Irrita per pontum rapuiſſe ferocia verba 

Injuſtaſque minas ? Surdine eſſecimus Aures 7 
Falleris, O demens, audivimus omnia, Saule, 


Atque emptum optabis magno nil tale locutum. 


Quæ 


1X 
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Quæ mala Feſſide intentas meliora merenti, 
Cuncta tui in caput unius eonverſa fereatur, 

Diximus : an dictis noſtris Gen: Terra repugnet ? 
Ah imbelle u ! non hoc tua Lingua referret, 
Injufſa in medio ſubſiſteret icta palato, 


Si tibi nota dies fieret, quo tu ipſe jacebis 
Gllboacot: multo deformans fanguine ne campos, 


22 miſer, nati quo tui, & capita illa fuperba 

endebunt Templis monumentum infame 
3 jocus, & ludibria ſæva Deorum. 
Dextera Feſ/:de immeritò quæ tanta minatur 
Juſta aderit vindex, & te, te occiderit ipſum, 
Quocum nunc iras atque iraplacabile bellum 
Nequicquam geris, ille tuo lucebit in auro, 
Dilectõque nimis cinget diademate frontem, 
Et quod tu Solium feciſti infame, 

Ergo age, Feſſide inſani fer di Tyr anmi ; 
Ipſe nihil led enim timeat, properantior 
Arceſſitus cat (nam Rex arceſſet) ad aulam; 

Non ullum metuet, bene {i nos noverit, hoſtem, 
Incolumem {(dixi) qui nunc jubeo we, reducam. 

Sic ait, inflectit ſeſe polus ipſe decenter, 
Nec non turba poli famulatrix; ocyus omnes 
Interrupta iterum exercent modulamina Sphæræ, 
Angeliceque ſimul renovant ſacra orgia Turme. 

At non, qui miſſus Feſjide Nuncius ibat; 

Ille vehens pennis magnum per inane ettatis, 
Nubila plus ſolito jam candeſcentia tranat, 
Quaque volat niveus ſignat veſtigia limes. 
Aligerum eceli fic vulnerat aera fulgur, 

Plurima fic prime currit ſtrictura diei. 

(Sic, aut tarda magis) cum vixdin Sole religo 
Ecce fimul terram ferit, atque reſurgir ir. rum. 
Vix ipſum rapidi Temus mimacuha Aforms 

Percipit attonitum, & menſuram nou habet ullam 
Tam curtam, excello fic præpes ab æthere lapſus 


Nunew: 


Surge, bone, infanique exaudi dicta Jyranni 
Aſpera, nempe tuo jam mane cruore litabit; 

Ipſe nihil ſed enim timeas ; properantior ĩpſam 
Arceſſitus eas (nam Rex arceſſet) ad aulam. 
Tutum (dixit enim) qui te jubet ire, reducet. 

Exilit ille toris, & circum lumina verſat 
Nequicquam ; nox undique & undique funditur aer. 
Speſque Metuſque adſunt dubii, vicibuſque recurſant. 
Quos vario exagitans convolvit pectore, donec 

Albeſcunt primo montana cacumina Sole, 
Cum Rex Feſjiden arceſſit ſævus, ut 
( Incautum ſpecie ſi fallere poſſet honeſta) 
Soletur fidibus mentem, curaſque ſoporet. 

Dic mihi, Muſa, ſacri quæ tanta potentia Perus? 
(Nam tibi ſcire datum, & verſu memorare potenti, 
Cuncta vides, nec te poterit res tanta latere 
In regno, Regina, tuo) vim Diva recluſam 
Carminis, & late penetralia ditia pande, . 
Theſauroſque, & opes, & inenarrabile Sceptrum. 

Quæ ſprevere homines, tandem ut mirentur amentque, 
Diviſque accedat reverentia juſta Poeris. | 

Ut facri primum fæcundo in pectore Vatis 

Indigeſta operis ſurgunt Elementa futuri, 

Materies donec paulatim ſumere formas 

Incipiat, juſſõque incedant ordine verba, 

Ac bene diſpoſitus leni fluat agmine verſus : 

Talis erat Nature olim naſcentis Imago, 

Sic magnum Mundi divino ex ore Poema 

Prodiit, artificiſque informis maſſa ſupremam 
Imploravit opem, longo impatienter amore, 

Indociles nondum ſubier unt fœdere Paries 
Fraterno commune jugum; bellumque ſine arte 
Geſſerunt diſcurrentes nulio ordine Aſorrzs, 
Æterni Ratio quos tandem Maſica ver bi 
Diſcrevitque locis, & vincula dulcia vithis 11 
Impoſuit; 
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Impoſuit ; Numeroſque pios, facilemque abe ar. 

Elicuit; Medios Aer atque Unda Sonores s 

Concentu referunt muto; levis Ignis acutos, 1 

Terra graves, rapido Lunam diverberat ictu, 1 

At lentam Saturni operoſo pollice Chordam. ; | 

Sic celeres Motus cum tardis intertexti, N 

Jam feſtum Refi, Curvi, Longique Breveſque 

Exercent Ludum, & docto diſcrimine plaudunt, 

Ut peccent magnæ veſtigia nulla Chorea. | 4 

Hrc eſt quz Menti auditur Symphonia dulcis, } 

Ornatu cernendam alio ſeſe Set Auri, 

Dives opum, variòque ſuperba Scientia cultu. 

Hæc habitat vatum libris, hæc carmine in iſto 

Harmonia eſt; non Cantoris, non illa Legentis 

Indiget, in charta multhm facunda ſilenti. 9 

Hzc agilis Magni percurrit corpora Mundi, 
Hæc Parvi toto ſe miſcet corpore Mundi. 1 

Totus Homo Harmonia eſt; omnes Symmetria cenſus 1 

Congerit hic, omnis Naturæ Archiva tenentur. 

Ipſe Chorum facit Unus, & eſt Deus ipſe Choragus. 

Hinc in nos nata eſt Numerorum ſancta poteſtas, 

Nam fimul ac portas humani corporis intrant, 

Inveniunt Fratreſque ſuos, charoſque Sodales, 

Et pariles numeros, & reſpondentia metris 

Metra ſuis; jungunt dextras, redduntque ſalutem. ; 

Nec nos A victos capiunt, bell6que ſubactos, 

Stant Cives intus dilecti a partibus Hoſtis, 

Et ſeſe dedunt fine Proditione volentes. 

Hoc rerum ingenio mira medicatus ab arte 

Effuſus Sanguis diſtantia vulnera quærit 

Ignotum per iter, quamque accipit ipſe ſalutem 

Abſenti gaudet gratus tranſmittere Fonti. 

Haud aliter parili tentis conamine Chordis 

Fraterno hæc trepidat, cum tangitur altera, motu, 

Na ſuo, hac ſolo Nature vivida pulſu. _ 

Sic Lyra Feſſidæ, tum dulci callida furto, 


n , Sa '$ 4 _ # 
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Exiret oris, terribilern procul 
Audivit, aſpexitque pentern, - 
Et refluum trepidavit æquor. 
Ut qui ſequentes antevolans fugi 
Evaſit hoſtes, ſtat procul arduo 
De monte reſpettans, & omnes 
Aure ſonos bibit inquiet3. 
Erexit undas fic Mare turbidum, 
Ut ſigna vidit pratereuntia, 
Fluttiſque pendentes utrimque 
Ut Scopreli ſteterunt acuti. 
ryſtallini non mænia lympida 
Mundi figurà plus ſtabili manent, 
Ex elaborato nitentum 
Marmere conſolidata aquarum. 
Non audet Amis ad mare progredi, 
Fontem reviſit mentis inops ſuum. 
Nato latebroſos receſſus | 
Fon; aperit, gremiumque victo. 
Circùm tremiſcunt culmina Mortium, 
Multuſque Coll;s Montibres adiilit, 
Ut matris abſcondunt ſub alis 
Se, teneri trepulantque Pulli. 
Gaudere viſo fluctivagem mare, 
Gaudere Flumen nobile, nec fuit 
Fugiſſe, poſt Montes fugace;, 
Mobilibies pudor ullus Vis. 
5 Nobis nocebit nil fa Montium, 
Verſi nocebit nil fuęa Flurrins, 
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Et pavidi procul ite Montes, „ N. 4 
AÆquare ſummis ima valet Deus. 7 
Diſcent in altum plana tumeſcere, 

Valleſque turgeſcent, ferentque 

Attonito capita alta coelo. 
Fontemque Flumen ſi repetis tuum, 
Fontem refundet dura ſilix novum; 
Nec ſaxa ceſſabunt, nec ipſæ 


Flumina ſuppeditare rupes. 


Sic cecinit ſanctus Fates, digitoſque volantes i 
Innumeris per fila modis trepidantia movit, 
Intimaque elicuit medici miracula plectri. 1 
Audivere ſonum, & victi ceſſeère furores. A 
At non Invidie Sauli de pectore ceſſit RT 
Indomitus Serpens ; vocem nihil ille falubrem,  _ 
Incantatoris nihil irrita carmina curat. | ! 
Fingit adhòùc morbum, & ſpumas agit ore — 0 
Et verum falſo ſcelus excuſare furore N 
(Heu nimium ingratus tantz oblituſque ſalutis ) 
Sperat, adhuc miſer, & nequicquam mente cecept3, 
Jamque inopinatam ſuſtollens fervidus haſtam 
(Quam caram ſibi pro Sceptro geſtare ſolebat) 
Dentibus infrendens, oculiſque immane minatus, 
Pectora Feſjide crudeli deſtinat ictu, ed 
Dulcia dum ſacræ renovat medicamina vocis, F 
Nil meritus metuenſve mali; volat illa per auras, _ ̃ 
Stridens, oppoſitoque dat irrita vulnera muro. „ 
Namque polo lapſus Miles cazleftis ab alto 
Detorſitque manu, juſtoque errore fefellit. 

O cæcas hominum vires, fruſtraque ſuperbas ! 
ama ſui dextram Domini mandataque fallunt, | 
Ni jubeat Deus infirmumque impellat acumen, 
Vulneris ille tui jam faliciſſumus error, 
\ Tam bene Gilboacis non deluderis in arvis ! 
Vor. II. F Inde 
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Inde tuam excipiet gentem. & favalia ſceptra 
Feſſides, maneſque tuos ea fama (ſub imo 
Siquid res hominum merſos Archeronte movebunt) 
Semper morte nov & fœcundo vulnere rodet. 
Hinc Deus ipſe tuas dedit illi evadere fauces 
Incolumem, hinc Parcas jam fila extrema 
8 opus, & telam producere juſſit. 
fugam celerans vix duro — ab hoſte 
Per tit adhuc; fed & arma $qui, ſed & agmina credit 
A tergo 3 creditque haſtam exaudire volantem. 
Nec fruſtra ; tantos cauſa urget honeſta timores, 
Ipſaque Fofmrido illius dirvins futuri eſt. 
Nam ſuperaccenſa eſt fato violentia Regis, 
Et quz Feſſiden non fixit lancea, Saulum 
Vulnerat hzc ipſum ; falvo jam neſcit honore 
Exuere infanam mentem, nec judicat efſe 
Regis, inexpletum crudimque relinquere crimen. 
Ergo manum lectam juvenum quos ipſe furentes 
Impulerat monitis, ſcelerümque incoxerat uſu, 
Vi, ferro, jubet incautum fuperare Davidem, 
Erroremque ſuum ſucceſſu abolere nefafto. 
Sic animo Saulus, contra Deus omnia volvit. 


. . 


Intereà Michole Feſſides multa timenti, 
Multaque ploranti cur ſ que decentibus 
(Namque oculis plus illa fuis, plus amine cerli 
Dilexit, non ipſa minds dilecta, Maritum) 

Facta refert, & parva ſui diſcrimina lethi. 

Forte ſuper Micholes dotalia tecta, ubi & Hortus 
Ethereus mira florebat penſilis arte, Fl 
Parvum ubi multa nemus pandebat citrea malus, T. 
Quamque dedit lucem ch vicinia, flavis 
Reddebat pomis, ut Solis lumina Stelle; HL 
Lenti incedebant manibuſque oculifque plicatis, Q 
Plurimaque alloquio lenibant triſtia dulc:. Ni 
Cum Michole (viſus nam pluſquam aquilinus amantũm eſt) W Jar 
Heu veniunt diri, veniunt, exterrita clamat, Ne 


Car- 
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Audio; clareſcunt mediis in frondibus arma, | 
Szvaque per denſam tranſmittunt fulgura filvam. 

Tolle gradum citus, & propera, fuge quolibet, inquit, 
Ne morere, O Cenjux; fuge diftis ocyus ; adſunt; 
Quid nos, quid vinclo junxit pater ipſe jugali, 
Voce vocans in facra Deum, populimque libentem ? 
Bis century meruiſſe nihil præputia credit? 

Ingrarus ! Sudor, ſanguis, bellique labores | 
Dos tibi noſter erant. Tum pleno uberrima fonte 
Diſcurrit, vociſque vicem pia lacryma ſervat. 

Mox iterùm; Nihil efficiet ; per aperta feneſtræ 

Hinc te demittam incolumem ; tu qua via cæca, 
Arripe iter; fuge mi Conjux; non hæc tibi dico 
More meo, inviſa eſt tua jam præſentia primùm. 

Ille refert contra; O cunctis præſtantior una 
Conjugibus !------Michole dicturum plurima molli 
Occupat amplexu, & raptim multa oſcula turbat. 
Dum lacrymas Lactis, ac gaudia miſcet Amoris. 
Parce, ait, incaſsdm pretioſa effundere verba, 

Aſpice quanta tuæ triſtis vicinia mortis. 

Ergo alacer paret dictis; hæc callida lecto 

Feſjide Statuam, mira factarm arte reponit; 

Jamque manus juvenum ſeſe in penetralia fundit 
Dedignata moram ſceleris, jamque enſibus ipſum, 

Ilum ipſum expoſcunt, & verba hand mollia jactant. 
At Michole laudanda parat mendacia contra, 

Docta piam fraudem, ac dives mulieribus ar mis, 

Flet ſcinditque comas, & luctiſono ululatu 
Tecta replet; tum fic bene ficto peRore fatur. 

Quid facitis? quem vos prohibetis wivere, duri, 
Huic ipſam miſero mortem, & ſus fata negatis? 
Quæritis exitium Feſſide ? parcite Vobis ; 5 20 
Nil opus eft ſcelere; ardentis vis improba morbi 
Jamdudùm inſervit Patri, & vos eſſe nocentes 
Non ſinit; ecce illum jamdudim Lingus Oculique 

F 2 Deficiun, 
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= Deficiunt ; tantam fruſtrà quid perditis iram ? . 
Non Mortem, nec Vos, nec veſtros ſentiet Enſes. 
Si vos innocui ſitis urget tanta cruorisʒ 
Me miſeram ) facite ut lubet, & ſatiate furorem. 
ec faciet brevis hora minus; nec tempore longo 
Reſtabo infelix; Tum lumina juſſa decoro | 
Imbre madent, miroſque oculis dolor afflat honores. 
O quem non Luctus dominæque potentia Forme 
Viribus admixtis frangent? turba impia diſcit 
Credere jamprimùm & miſereſcere; linquere mœſtam 
Triſlis & ipſa domum properat; Statua ipſa recumbit 
Faſcioliſque voluta caput, ftratoque ſepulta 
Purpureo, atque refert morientis mortua vultum. 
Lugentes famuli circùm tacitique miniſtrant, 
Et medicinalis panduntur fercula pompæ, 
Trifle ornamentum menſz ; dat & arte locata 
Horrerem opſcurum non clara lucerna cubili ; 
Scilicet iſta favent fraudi; at ſupra omnia Numen 
Suffudit ſpectantum oculos caligine /acra. 
O tandem nullo felix in crimine, ceſſa 
Virtutem imbelli fruſtra tentare duello, 
O manibus decepte tuis, oculiſque tworum ! 
Saulus, ut hæc audit, Quis talia crederet, inquit ? 
Illum igitur, 6s quinque virim qui millia fudit, 
Ilum, animam ſegni tandem deponere letho ? 
Nimirùm Deus hunc fertur defendere ſontem; 
Sonſve inſonſve fuat, defendat; fit precor illi 
Talis membrorum modus & concordia juſta 
Qualis erat primis olim mortalibus, ante 
Quam ſcelus, aut ſceleris Morbi digniſſima merces 
| Robora fregiſſent ſubito nativa veneno 3 
_ Noſtrum immane odium eſt, totumque explere Davide 
Integer haud poterit; quid ſe laudem addit in iſtam 
Adjutrix Fortuna mihi? memorabile nil eſt 
Partita in pœnã. Pereuntem extinguere lucem 
Quid juvat ? exhauſtæ quid fecem cmittee vitæ, 
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Et. pænè attritum feriendo abrumpere filum 8 
Uſque adeone humilem mea vera & nobilis ira 

Se dabit ? Ah melius ! /olennis vichima nobis 

Zeſſide vita eſt, & non niſi opima, litabit. 3 
Nondum vindictæ maturus, creſcat in iram 

Pingueſcatque meam 3 tunc ipſe libidine quant 
Singultantem anima multum luctante videbo, 
Pugnantemque diu & product4 morte cadentem ? 

Quid loquor ? aut quo nunc vindictam differo ſeram 
Cunctator? 

Forſitan & pietas ſtulta & clementia ſegnis, 

ſuratuſque meo Samuel malus hoſtis honori, 

Que mihi nunc fixa eſt, mutabunt denique meatem. 
Aide quod & notrz vindex Fortuna querelæ 

Implicitum tenet, & fugiendi copia nulla eſt; 

Haſta impune erret, jam ſæpè ferire licebit, 

Et geminare ictus, totumque haurire cruorem. 

Si fato oppetere, & placidã jam morte neceſle eſt ; 


At videam extremos trepidanti pectore ſenſus 


Fundentem, atque oculos op'ato funere paſcam. 
Ergo agite hüc, juvenes, Jeſſiden ſiſtite nobis, 
Expirantem animam licet, & ſuprema gementem. 

Jam pulchræ apparent latè veſtigia fraudis; 
At Michole irati juſſa incuſare Mariti, 
Crudeleſque minas, & vim prætendere facto. 
Saulus ut hæc; vix immodica ſe ſuſtinet ird, 
Volventeſque premit luctanti pectore curas, 1 
Amens, & rubris ſuffectus lumina flammis. 
Sic olim Hircanæ metuenda potentia filve, 
Indomitus Leo, cui rabiem jejunia longa 
Addiderant, ſiquem incautum procul ire juvencum 
Aſpicit, ile jubam quaſſat, dapibuſque futuris 
Accingit ſeſe lætus, tum cæca viarum 
Speratam ſi fortè tegunt erroribus eſcam, 
Deluduntque famem, torquet flammantia circum 
Lumina, & irato tellurem vulnerat ungue, 4 
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Horrendiimque fremens ſilvas rimatur opertas 
Nil opus eſt vento, trepidant formidine frondes, 8 
Spelunciſque feras timor abdit & urget in ipſis. 
Meœſtus ubique horror, nemorumque ſilentia vaſta, 
Non audet turbata rugitum imitarier Echo. 

In medio ſilvæ immenſæ quæ proxima Ramam 
Obregit, illuſiratque verendi nominis umbra, 
Inclyta ſanctorum ſita ſunt Collegia Vatum, 

Sub magnis juvenum fervens ubi turba Magiſtris, 
Ad ſacros effuſa pedes didicere ſilentes, 
Cordaque cceleſti ſtiparunt cerea melle. 
Succreſcunt palmo veluti radicibus alta 
Germina, rore Dei, & materno lacte repaſta, 
Nunc parva, haud umbras olim factura minores. 
Non tam mole ſui quam fundatore ſuperbit 5 
Grata Domus, nollet Samuelis nomine marmor 
Aut mutare aurum ; tantum decus addidit awthoy. 
Hanc pius extruxit Vazes ; modicòſque & honeſtos 
Suffecit reditus, paupertatemque decoram. | 
Nec ſeſe tantum dextre tamen illa benignæ, 
Quam Lingus debere putat, quæ prodiga ſacros 
Explicuit cenſus, magnique æraria cœli. 
Doctores illic Samuel cunctòſque Propheta. 
Sub pedibus lætos vidit; nec gloria tanta 
Quod docuëre alios, quam quod didicere ſub illo, 
Quadrata exiguis includitur area tectis; 
Nam non illa Artis fabricavit inepta libido, 
Sed Nature uſus, quæ gaudet maxima par vo. 
Intus quadratæ viridis ſtat porticus umbræ, 
Et denſæ Solis propellunt ſpicula Laurus, 
Securæ cceli, rapidoſque ad fulguris ictus 
Impavidz ; in medioque argentea vena ſalubris 
Exiliebat aquz, violatz carcere nullo 
Marmoris, aut triſti plangentis vincla ſuſurro, 
Sed lætæ topho viridi, argutiſque lapillis. 
Non minus illa tamen, corpus purgare, levare 

| Apta 


Apta ſitim, aut ſacros accedere pauper ad uſus. 

Hic ſua cuique data eſt cella, & ſua cuique ſupelleæ 
(Lautities veterum Sandtorum & copia dive) 

Sponda brevis, ſcamnum, necnon ex abiete eodem 
Menſa tripes ; portam clauſiſſent plura volenti 
Inferre ; antiqui pomæria juſta Neceſſi 

Servantes, pulchreque aui contemnere Vana. 

Fallimur heu! nec magna opulentum aut plurima reddunt, 
Sed forma, ac generi bene ref ia vitæ. 
Impedit, atque onerat dominum numeroſa ſupelloxæ, 
In parva congeſta domo. Ponè altera ſurgit 

Altior, atque uſu cultuque auguſtior ædes. 

Ad latus hic levum ſe pandunt Aula, Seholeque. 
Bibliotheca tenet dextrum, & Synagoga, precantum 
Nunquam muta choro. Stat plurima fagina menſa 
Ornamentum Aulz ; non invidioſa, nec impar 
Pellibus inftratis, quibus eſt circumdata, Lectis. 
Accumbunt primi capitiſque comzque verendz- 
Doctores, Socii in lis jacuère recepti. 

At Juvenes infra keti rebus egenis 

Graminibus ſuper aggeſtis, ulyaque paluftri 
Decumbunt; Lectos, Menſaſque Dapeſque miniſtrat 
Terra ferax, & Sole coquo convivia gaudent. 
Bibliotheca fuit paucis decorata libellis, 

Non onerata malis; nondum inſatiata libido 
Scribendi (peſtis jucunda) invaſerat orbem, 

Nec Medicina Artes curandis mentibus aptæ 

In morbum fuerant ipſæ ſcabiemque pudendam 
Converſæ, quæ nunc late contagia ſerpunt. 

Scilicet hos importunos excluſit Amantes 

Virgo Muſa, novæ gemmanti in flore juventæ 
Spectari pavida, & vultum velata modeſtum. 

Nunc fugit amplexus Meretrix deperdita nullos, 
Garrula, vana, procax, cultu mendica ſuperbo, 

Et populo compreſſa (nefas) parit horrida Monſtra. 
Quis furor hic tanto fruſtra ſudare laber 
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Defidiam, miſer6que inſanæ more Sibylle 
Scribere, quz volitent vacuis ludibria Ventis ? 
Diverſas illic artèſque modoſque videres, 
Queis brevis atque fugax Verborum Natio vitam 
Exuit aeriam, & firmum ſibi vindicat ævum. 
Teſſerulis quædam leviter commiſſa caducis, 
Aſt alia in ſolido depoſta fideliter ere, 
Palmarum hæc foliis vano mandata labore, 

Ni cognata Oleum præberet Cedrus amicum. 
Hic longa arboreis ſcribuntur carmina libris, 
Tam bene florenti non vVixit in arbore cortex ; ; 
Illic Piforis fignata elementa videres, 

Hic Textoris acu, doctæque volumina veſtis. 
Illic cerataique ſtilo perarante tabellas,, 


Aſt hic membranas tenues, biblönque paluſtrem, s 


Tunc rudia, atque artis nova tentamenta futuræ; 
Nec non & paries perfungitur ipſe Scholarum 
Munere librorum ; totus deſcribitur orbis, 
 Aquoxexque viz, ſparſæque per æquora terre, 
Ætheriæque Plagz, palanteſque zthere Stella. 
Adduntur Sententiola, monituſque verendi, 
Hiſtorieque breves ; pars clara & aperta legenti, 
At pars Niliacis animantum obſcura figuris. 
Hic ſociatorum ſacra Conſtellatio Varum 

(Quos felix virtus evexit ad æthera, nubes 
Luxuriæ ſupra, Tempeflateſque Laborum) 
Diſperſit late radios, tenebraſque fu ugavit, 


Doctrinæ effundens Lucem Ifluxionque benignum, 


Aftrorum Nathanus vireſque riifoue latentes, 
Aureaque explicuit ſuperi penetralia mundi, 
Haud magico cclis deducens Sydera verſu ; 

Sol ut utroſque polos convers? luce ſalutat 
Gaudentes ; ſequitürque volubilis Anunus euntem. 
Quam gravibus numeris argentea Scena ſupernè 
Procedit, quantaque coercita lege vagatur ? 

Ipſe quidem Fates, ſed enim 7 an debuit Aftris ; 
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Contemnens Rivos, & Fonte repletus ab ipſo 
Materiam ingenti Mahol inſectatur amore, 

Per gyros, per mæandros, per cæca viarum 
Venatur, fugit illa levis, premit ille fugacem, 
Oraque vertentem, & tentantem evadere furto. 
At ſolidas ſignare notas in pulvere docto 

Gaddus, & aternas gaudet turbare figuras. 

Nec non & longe Numeros line fine vagantes 
Producit patiens Comes; exuperabile nunquam 
Tentat adire jugum, punctoque aſcendit ab uno 
Hramidem inverſam, & creſoentem ſemper acervum. 
Defunctis victura ſtruit monumenta Seraias, 
Condit aromatic prohibetque putreſcere laude. 
Et quos præteriti vaſtum Mare temporis annos 
Abſorpſit, fundo petit Urmator ab imo. 

Quam celer occaſus, tardumque fit incrementum 
Imperiis; & quæ fabricat ſolertia Fatum 
Edocet; at Samuel divina oracula fidus 
Explicat interpres; nec cæcos more ferarum, 
Sel lætos parere homines jubet, atque ſcientes. 
Spe etiam abreptus mentis violentibus alis, 
Temporis ingreditur penetralia celſa futuri, 
Implumeſque videt nidis coeleſtibus annos. 

He reliquæque Artes hic excipiuntur amico 
Hoſpitio tantum ; poterat ſed ſancta Poeſis 
Hoc nata atque educta loco, & regnare videri. 
Non magis aſſiduo reſonat domus aurea cantu 
Angelici cœli; nullo non ſpirat ab ore 


Carmen; . dulciſonumque chorum moderantur er Sans 


Hemanuſque, ambo genio excellente Poet e, 
Voce pares liquids, digitiſque loquacibus ambo. 
Parte alid Synagoga pio pulcherrima luxu 
Spiendebat (nam ſunt illic diſpendia frugi) 
Perſtringunt oculos auro laquearia fulvo 
Spectantiim ; ſed quos recreant aulæa viciſſim 
Cœrulco, ſacroque colore; illic prece forti 
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Terque die ſoliti vin cœlo inferre volenti, 

Terque die ſanctum Meſs verſare volumen. 

Terque piis, totiſque Deum reſonantibus Hhymmnis, 

Exercent lætam ſtadio ſept vocem. 

Talis erat quondam, tam celſo Mſa volatu 

Sprevit humum, generis memor, atque ſuperba decenter. 
Carmen erat, Deus hunc Mundum qua voce loquutus; 

Namque priùs tenebræ diffundebantur inanes, 

Immenſumque Nihil, Vacuigue informis hiatus, 

Plenus ubique ſui, propria ipſe Palatia {edit 

Omnipotens, ſeſe concentus & Omnia /olus. 

Ile autem totus Bonitas, Sapientia totus, 

Totus Amor, voluit gratis producere cuncta; 

Cuncta Voluntati, nondùm producta gerebant 

Artifict morem, & late capita alta ferebant. 

- Ante alia imperio citius ſeſe extulit ingens 

Immane, indigeſtum Aliqudd ; fine lumine forme, 

Et fine honore jacens 3 (Monogramma Exordia mundi!) 

Feſtina ſe illud ſcires, dum ſancta capeilit 

Juſſa libens, rebuſque aliis præcurrere gaudet. 

Hoc tamen in gremio, & ni! promittente receſſu, 

Ditia cunctarum glomerantur ſemina rerum. 

Emicat hinc ſubitò lucenti vortice Flamma, 

Aſcenditque Polum, & multo ſeſe implicat orbe; 

Olit ſe jungit comitem & veſtigia tentat 

Fuſus circùm Aer; Tellus oneroſa graviſque 

Ad Mundi medium nativo pondere ſe dat 

Merſa mari; ſed mex denſæ penetralia terræ 

Vaſta aperit Pater, & magnum deſcendere Pontum 

Voce jubet, penitaſque cavis habitare latebris. 

At timidi contra non audent hiſcere fluctus, 

Inque uterum terræ ſine murmure delabuntur. 

Convexa accendit cceli meliore metallo, 

Jamque nova arcano prorumpit gloria fonte, 

Atque implet Solem exundans; hinc flumine vivo 

Lucis inexhauſtæ mundum ſe _ in omnem 
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Magnum, quo facto eſt Namen ſtudio referre. 
Inde rudem Luna maſſam, fimplexque polivit 
Voce opus, & radios aurato poctine complit. 
Surge, ait, & mœſtæ regnum vigil accipe noctis ; 
Surrexit, traxitque ſacræ vaga ſyrmata lucis. 

Attollunt famulas hinc atque hinc ſidera tædas, . 
Et pulchram cingunt Dominam, & comitantur cuntem. 
Turget humus fœcunda, & pubeſcentibus herbis 

Miratur riſũmque ſuum, inſolitòſque colores. 

Jamque iter aerium radunt impunè volantes, 

Exultantque alacres paſſim formidine nulla. 

Nondum luxuries illis humana minata eſt, 

Nondum lethalis modulamina rupit arundo. 

Tum magnum tenui cecinerunt gutture Namen 

Securæ fraudum; Numen namque omnia laudant, 
Fluctivagi Piſces, mutum genus; illius ipſi | 
Munus erant, Monte/que maris, volventia Cete, 

Quique ſuas parvo ſuperant vix corpore arenas. 

Inde feræ immiſlz filvis, cceleſtia juſſa; 

Quidnam ultra potuit ? Cali Trrraque catenam, 

Ipſum Hominem potuit ; quo miſcuit omnia in uno: 
Admirandum opus, & compendia ditia Mundi. 

Tum verò magni monitrix clementia Patris f 
Carmen erat, rareque ire, fulmenque coactum, 8 
Impia cum ſacras damnaſſent crimina terras, 

Unda ruens victrix magno ſonituque ruinãque 

Omnia vaſta dedit; frondentia tecta volucrum 
Implicuere hilares fruſtra, nova retia, piſces. 

Naufragium paſſa eſt Natura; os Phoebus ab alto 

Extulit, & ſolos percuſſit lumine fluctus. 

Non tamen hæe homines memori ſab pectare condunt 
Inſani, fervetque iterum furioſa libido; 

Cum ſubitò ardeſcunt nubes, incendia ccelo 

Tetra micant, totuſque in pœnam excandet Ohmpus. 
Mox Sodomas tabeſcentes, liquefactaque tecta 
Corripuit rapidis flammanti ſulphure nimbus. 


Senſerunt 
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Senſerunt vivi membris crepitantibus — aun 
Qui nunc zternum miſeros poſt funera torret. 
Longe alia implicuit peſtis Pharaona ſuperbum, 
Cum fluctus conjurati, & commilito ventus 5 
Auxilium Abramidis tulerant; pecus omne profundi 

Miratur, Regwngque ſedent in curribus aureis 
Regrom corporibus ſatiati; in gurgite toto 
Apparent ſemeſi artus, natat unda cruore, 
Nec Mare jam vano cenſetur nomine Rubrum. 
Plurimus ipſe etiam in carmen veniebat Abramus, 
Cujus iter genti manſurum in ſæcula nomen 
Hebree dedit, & Moſes, Nunnique propago 
Bellipotens, quanto{que illi fregere Tyrannos, 
Sibonem, membriſque ſuperbum ingentibus Oggum, | 
* Zipporidemque Hohamumque trucem, fortemque Debirum, 
Quos dextra Iſacidum divina potentia ſtravit. 

Sic fragilis vitz fugientia tempora prendunt, o e 6 
Pacati ſque animis cœlum labuntur in ipſum | 
Non illos aurum perſtringit fulgure ſacro, | 
Dulce malum, ignot um ſæclis quibus Aurea Nomen. 
Cujus nunc ergo ſudore ad tartara multo 
Heu non a miſeris tantùm effeſſoribus itur. 
Quantum 6 ſtultorum turbam ſuperabat avaram 
Dives opum contemptus, & ingens copia mentis? 
Non illos Bombyx pretioſo ſedulus ornait 
Funere, nec Tyrio deformant corpora fuco: * 
Gloria, nunc animis ztcrnoque empta dolore, 
Aura illic viſa eſt levis, & fine pondere nomen. 
Accipit ingenuum feſſos durumque cubile, 
Quodque bene extremi jubeat meminiſle ſepulchri. 
In medium facilis per ſilvam quæritur eſca, 
Nec populant fluvios crudeli, aut aera ventre, 
Nec crudo heſternas accuſant pectore coenas, 
Conturbat nunquam tali Natura paratu, - - 
Hæc bona mundities animi eſt ; rubigine nulla 
Inficitur vitii, nitidum ſic ſordibus ævum 
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Deterget miſeris, pur6que incedit amictu. 
Hinc Deus intrat agens aero precordia mou, HET an 
Nec propriam cceli praſentior incolit ædem. $4244 
Hinc alacres jugo funguntur munere Senſus, 
Nec titubant, revocantve gradum, Ratione magiſtr2, 
Hinc ſimulacra animo depingit myſtica Somnus 
Molliter in victos ſimul ac defluxit ocellos. 
Tranſilit admiſſo præſentia Tempora ſaltu, 
Atatimmque inter ſilvas, & amoena vireta 
Ambulat, atque annos jam nunc exire parantes, 
Frenaque mordentes cernit; micat undique fati 
Ordo ingens, valvæque patent, longique receſſus. 
O fortunatos nimium, & bona qui ſua norunt ! 
O quam præcelſo deſpectant culmine mundum ! 
Et nubes rerum, & jactatum turbine Saulum ! 
Hxc domus hoſpitio Feſ/idex lata recepit 
Solantem curas, & denſa pericula cantu. 
Ar manus huc juvenum (quo non penetraverit ira 
Invidiæque oculus ?) Regiſque ſuoque furore 
Szva venit; votis damnati immanibus omnes. 
Segnis erat qui non peſtem juraverat amens 
Jeſſidæ, membrumque — promiſerat enſi. 
Sic abſens totum partita eſt Ira cadaver. 
Jamque adſunt, ſubitoque afflantur corda ſereno, 
Ignotum inſinuat ſeſe per pectora cœelum. 
Laſcivit paulatim horror, vultuſque recedit 
Fulgur atrox; & jam pacato ſidere vernat. 
Venarum caſto gaudentes flumine rivi 
Lenè micant; ſignat divinus tempora candor. 
Mira dies frontis, ſacro quæ fuſa pudore 
Prima rubet; pouit belli cædiſque cupido, 
Dum Numen pacis celebrant, & carmina fundunt 
Pacis opus; bis jamque alios, bis luſus eiſdem 
Miſerat exemplis, ipſum jam plena Tyrannum 
Ire jubet rabies læſamque ulciſcier iram. 
Cum melior ſubitò furor implet mentem aniinumque, 


Perque 
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Perque omnes ſenſus, perque intima pertinet oſſrꝛn. 
— nar auen 
Exuit, & capitis deponit nobile pondus. 

Ah puduit regni decus atque inſignia ferre 
Turpe jugum vitii, & ſervilia jura ferentem ; 
Tum primùm Rex Saulus erat: lux uns beatæ 

Inſtar habe Lira, & longum præponderat ævum. 


Miratur populus, dictümque em anat ubique, 
Ipſum etiam vatum turbe ie adjungere Saulum. 


Balamus {ic Beorides Moaditida venit, 
Ut benedictam ageret diris & carmine gentem, 
Et pretio infælix fatalia venderet ora, 

Sic ſecum; at didicit tandem (mirabile dictu) 
Ipſo aſino ſapere, ac fari meliora magiſtro. 
O magnum Iſacidum decus ! & pulcherrima caſtra ! 
© arma ingentes olim paritura triumphos ! 
Non fic herbarum vario ſubridet amictu 
Phnities pictæ vallis, montiſve ſupini 
Clivus, perpetuis cedrorum verſibus altus. 
Non lic æſtivo quondam nitet Hortus in anno, 
Frondeſque fructuſque ferens, formoſa ſecundum 
Flumina, mollis ubi viridiſque ſupernatat umbra. 
Quid video? mortem Iſacidum ſuper arma ſedentem 
Læta ſedet, a t avara futuram. 
Plures Iſacida gladios, plura arma parate; 
Scilicet hæc crebro Victoria conteret uſu. 
Cum Leo ſe attollit Fudæ, torvumque tuetur, 
Omnia diffugient preſſis animalia longe 
Auribus; & medio ſi fortè recumbit in antro, 

Murmura tum ponent ſilvæ, metuendaque Tigris 
Præteriens ipſo vel dormitante tremiſcet. 
Qui mala, qui Judæ vel proſpera fata precatur, 
Omnia in iplaus caput ingeminata ferentur 


VERSES 


Written on 


Several Occaſions. 
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CHRIST% PASSION, 


Taken out of a Greek Ode, written by Mr. Ma- 
ſters of New-College ia Oxford. 


I. 
246) Nough, my Muſe, of Earthly Things, 
And Inſpirations but of Wind, 
Take up thy Lute, and to it bind 
Loud and everlaſting Strings; 
And on em play, and to em ſing, 
The happy mournful Stories, 
The lamentable Glories 
Of the great Crucified King. | 
Mountainous Heap of Wonders! which doſt riſe 
Till Earth thou joineſt with the Skies | 


Too 


a 
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Tbo large at Bottom, and at Top too high, 
'To be half ſeen by Mortal Eye. 
How ſhall I graſp this boundleſs thing? 
What ſhall I play? What ſhall I fing? 
Il fing the mighty Riddle of myſterious Love, 
Which neither wretched Men below, nor bleſſed Spirits 
With all their Comments can explain; above, 
How all the whole World's Life to die did not diſdain, 
Pl fing the ſearchleſs Depths of the Compaſſion Divine, 
The Depths unfathom'd yet 
By Reaſon's Plummet, and the Line of Wit, 
Too light the Plummet, and too ſhort the Line: 
How the Eternal Father did beſtow 
His own Eternal Son as Ranſom for his Foe. 
PII fing aloud, that all the World may hear 
The Triumph of the bury'd Conqueror, 
How Hell was by its Pris'ner Captive led, 
And the great Slayer Death ſlain by the Dead. 
III. 
Methinks 1 hear of murther'd Men the Voice, 
Mix d with the Murtherers confuſed Noiſe, 
Sound from the Top of Calvary ; 
My greedy Eyes fly up the Hill, and fee 
Who tis hangs there the midmoſt of the three; 
Oh how unlike the others he the Tree 
Look how he bends his gentie Head with Bleſſings from 
His gracious Hands, ne'er ftretch'd but to do Good, 
Are nail'd to the infamous Wood : 
And ſinful Man does fondly bind 
The Arms, which he extends Yembrace all human Kind. 
IV. 
Unhappy Man, canſt thou ſtand by, and ſee 
All this, as patient as he ? 
Since he thy Sins does bear, 
Make thou his Sufferings thine own, i 
And weep, and ſigh, and groan, And 


* 
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And beat thy Breaſt, and tear | * —— 
Thy Garments, and thy Hair, 

And let thy Grief, and let thy Love 
Through all thy bleeding Bowels move. 
Doſt thou not ſee thy Prince in Purple clad all o'er, 
Not Purple brought from the Sidonian Shore, 
But made at home with richer Gore ? 
Doſt thou not ſee the Roſes, which adorn 
The thorny Garland, by him worn ? 
Doſt thou not ſee the livid Traces 
Of the ſharp Scourges rude Embraces ? 
If yet thou feeleſt not the Smart 
Or Thoras and Scourges in thy Heart, 
If that be yet not crucify d, 
Look on his Hands, look on his Feet, look on his Side. 
Yo 
Open, oh! open wide the Fountains of thine Eyes, 
And let em call | 
Their Stock of Moiſture forth, where - er it lyes, 
For this will ask it all. 
*Twould all (alas) too little be, 
Though thy ſalt Tears came from a Sea: 
Canſt thou deny him this, when he 

Has open'd all his vital Springs for thee ? 

Take heed ; for by his Side's myſterious Flood 
May well be underſtood, 

n [That he will ill require ſome Waters to his Blood. 1. 
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O D E. Oz Orinda's Poems. 


E allow'd you Beauty, and we did ſubmit 
To all the Tyrannies of it ; 
! Cruel Sex, will you depoſe us too in Wit? 


Orinda 


d, 


* 
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Orinda does in that too reign, 
Does Man behind her in proud Triumph draw, 
And cancel great Apollo's Salick Law. 
We our old Title plead in vain, 
Man may be Head, but Woman's now the Brain. 
Verſe was Love's Fire-Arms heretofore, 
In Beauty's Camp it was not known, 

Too many Arms beſides that Conqu'ror bore : 
Twas the great Cannon we brought down. 

T'aſſault a ſtubborn Town; 

Orinda firſt did a bold Sally make, 

Our ſtrongeſt Quarter take, 

And fo ſucceſsful prov'd, that ſhe 

Turn'd ons Love himſelf his own Artillery. 

IT. 
Women, as if the Body were their Whole, 
Did that, and not the Soul 
Tranſmit to their Poſterity ; 
Tf in it ſometime they conceiv'd, 
Th' abortive Iſſue never liv'd. 

Twere Shame and Pity” Orinda, if in thee. 

A Spirit fo rich, ſo noble, and fo high 

Should unmanur'd, or barren lye. 
But thou induſtriouſly haſt ſow'd and till d 

The fair, and- fruitful Field ; 

And tis a ſtrange Increaſe, that it does yield. 
As when the happy Gods above. 
Meet all together at a Feaſt, 

A ſecret Joy unſpeakably does move, 

In their great Mother Cybele's contented Breaſt : 

With no leſs Pleafure thou methinks ſnouldſt ſee 
| This thy no leſs immortal Progeny. 

And in their Birth thou no one Touch doſt find 

Of th' ancient Curſe to Woman-kind, 

Thou bring'ſt not forth with Pain, 

It neither Travel is, nor Labour of the Brain. 
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So eaſily they from thee come, 
And there is ſo much Rom 
In th' exhauſted and unfathom'd Womb, 
That like the Holland Counteſs thou may'ſt bear 
A Child for ev'ry Day of all the fertile Tear. 
III. 


Thou doſt my Wonder, would ſt my Envy raile, 
If to be prais d I lov'd more than to 

Where- e er I ſee an Excellence, 
I muſt admire to ſee thy well knit Senſe, 
Thy Numbers gentle, and thy Fancies high, Eye. 
Thoſe as thy Forehead ſmooth, theſe ſparkling as thine 
Tris ſolid, and tis manly all, 

Or rather *tis Angelical, 
For as in Angels, we 
Do in thy Verſes ſee | 
Both improv'd Sexes eminently meet, [Gwect. - 
They are than Man more ſtrong, and mare than Woman, 
IV | 


They talk of Nine, I know not who, 

Female Chimera's that o'er Poets reign, 

Ino er could find that Fancy true, 
But have invok'd them oft I'm ſure in vain : 
They talk of Sappho, but alas, the Shame! 
Ill Manners ſoil the Luſtre of her Fame: 
Orinda's inward Virtue is ſo bright, 
That like a Lanthorn's fair incloſed Light, 
It through the Paper ſhines where ſhe does write. 
Honour and Friendſhip, and the gen'rous Scorn 

Of Things, for which we were not born, 
(Things that can only by a fond Diſeaſe, 
Like that of Girls, our vicious Stomachs pleaſe) 
Are the inſtructive Subjects of her Pen, 

And as the Roman Victory 

Taught our rude Land, Arts, and Civility, 
At once ſhe overcomes, enſlaves, and betters Men. * 
. 


flz Verſes written on ſeveral Occaſions. 
Bs of 
But Rome, With all her Arts, could ne'er inſpire 
A Female Breaſt with ſuch a Fire. 
The warlike Amazonian Train, 
Who in E!y/azm now do peaceful reign, 
And Wit's mild Empire before Arms prefer, 
Hope *twill be ſettled in their Sex by her. 
 Merlm the Seer, (and ſure he would not lie, 
In ſuch a facred Company,) 
Does Prophecies of Learn'd Orinda ſhovw, 
Which he had darkly ſpoke ſo long ago. 
Ev'n Boadicia's angry Ghoſt 
Forgets her own Misfortune, and Diſgrace, 
And to her injur'd Daughters now does beaſt, 
That Rome's O ercome at laſt, by a Woman of her Race. 


O D E. Upon occaſion of a Copy of 
Verſes of my Lord BROGHILUS, 


3 
BE gone (id I) Ingrateful Muſe, and ſee 
What others thou canſt fool as well as me, 
Since I grew Man, and wiſer ought to be, 
My Buſineſs and my Hopes I left for thee : 
For thee (which was more lardly giv'n away) 
I left, even when a Boy, my Play. 
But ſay, Ingrateful Miſtreſs, fay, 
What for all this, what didſt thou ever pay? 
Thou'lt fay, perhaps, that Riches are 
Not of the Growth of Lands, where thou doſt Trade, 
And J. as well my Country might upbraid, 
Becauſe I have no Vineyard there. 
Well : But in Love thou doſt pretend to Reign, 
There thine the Power and Lordſhip is, 
Thou 
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Thou badeſt me write, and write, and write again; 

Nas ſuch a Way as could not miſs, . 

I like a Fool, did thee Obey. Ee 
1 wrote, and wrote, but ſtill I wrote in vain, 
For after all my *Expence of Wit and Pain, 
Arich, unwriting Hand, carry'd the Prize away. 

II. 

Thus I complain d, and ſtraight the Muſe reply d. 

That ſne had given me Fame. 
Bounty Immenſe ! And that too muſt be try d, 
When I my ſelf am nothing but a Name. 

Who now, what Reader does not ſtrive 

Tinvalidate the Gift whilſt ware alive? 

Fo when a Poet now himſelf doth ſhow, 

As if he were a common Foe, 

All draw upon him, all around, 

And ev'ry Part of him they wound, 
Happy the Man that gives the deepeſt Blow 
And this is all, kind Muſe, to thee we oe. 

Then in a Rage I took | 

And out at Window threw | 8 * 1 
Orid and Horace, all the chiming Crew, | 1 

Homer himſelf went vvith them too, 9 
Hardly eſcap d the Sacred Mantuan Book D 3 
N like Agave, tore. 4 
And I reſoly'd, nay, and I think, I fwore, | - 


That I no more the Ground would Till and So w, 
Where only flow'ry Weeds inftead of Com did grow. | 4 
0 | 

When (ſee the ſubtle ways which Fate does find, | 

Rebellious Man to bind | 
Juſt to the Work for which he is aſſigt d) 
The Muſe came in more chearful than before, 
And bad me quarrel with her now no more. 

Lo thy Reward ! Look here and ſee, 

What I have made (ſaid ſhe) 


$4 Nirſes written on ſeveral Occaſions. 
| © My Lover, and belo d, my Broghill do for thee. 
- Though thy own Verſe no laſting Fame can give, 
Thou ſhalt at leaſt in his for ever live. 
What Criticks, the great Hectors now in Wit, 
Who Rant and ge all Men that have writ, 
Will dare t* oppoſe thee, when 
Broghill in thy Defence has drawn his conqu'ring Pen? 
I roſe and bow'd my Head, | 
And Pardon ask'd for all that I had ſaid, 
Well fatisfy'd and proud, 
J ſtrait reſolv d, and folemnly I vow d. 
That from her Service now I ne er would part, 
So ſtrongly large Rewards work on a grateful Heart, 
IV . 3 


„ = Lc 
As Praiſes from the Men, whom all Men 

Tis the beſt Cordial, and which only tho _ 
Who have at home th' Ingredients, can compoſe * 
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A Cordial, that reſtores our fainting Breath, 
3 And keeps up Life even aſter Death. 
The only Danger is, leſt it ſnould be | L 
Too ſtrong a Remedy : 1 
Leſt, in removing Cold, n | 
| , Too violent a Heat, F 
y And into Madneſs turn the Lethargy. | | 
3 Ah ! Gracious God ! That I might ſee - 
23 A time when it were dangerous for me : 7 
| To be o'er-heat with Praiſe ! 
But I within me bear (alas) Lon gn Aloe: . 
"Tis aid, Apelles, when * Venms drew, 3 U 
Did naked Women for his Pattern view, | ns 
And with his powerful Fancy did refine 
Their Human Shapes into a Form Divine; M 
None who had fr, could her own Picture ſee, 1 


Or ſay, one Part was drawn for me: 


4 
0, 


| Mr. Cowley's Book preſenting it ſelf to the U 


80, 23 his noblr dine when he w. 
Was pleas d to chink it fit, 
That my Book ſhould before him ſit, 
Not as a Cauſe, but an Occaſion to his Wit: 
Yet what have I to beaſt, or to apply 
To my Advantage out of it, fince I, 
Inſtead of my own Likeneſs, only find 
The bright Idea there, of the great Writer's Mind? 


— MY K * 
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niverſity of Oxford. 


I. 19 
Ail Learning's Paxtheon ! Hail the ſacred Ark, 
Where all the World of Sience does imbark ! 
Which ever ſhall withſtand, and haft ſo long withſtood, 
Infatiate Time's devouring Flood. 
Hail Tree of Knowledge, thy Leaves Fruit ! which wal 
Doſt in the midſt of Paradile ariſe, 
Oxford the Muſes Paradiſe, 
From which may never Sword the Bleſs'd expel. 
Hail Bank of all paſt Ages ! 8 
Tinrich with Intereſt Poſterity)!! 
Hail Wit's Illuſtrious Galaxy ! 
Where thouſand Lights into one Bightneſs ſpread ; 
Hail living Univerſity of the Dead ! 
II. | 
Unconfus'd Babel of all Tongues, which cer [valler, 


The mighty Linguiſt Fame, or Time the mighty Tu- 


That could fpeak, or this could hear. 
Majeſtick Monument and Pyramide, 


here {till the Shapes of parted Souls abide, 


Em- 
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Embalm'd in Verſe, exalted Souls, which now - 
Enjoy thoſe Arts they wood fo well below, 
Which now all Wonders plainly 1 tt: 158 P 
That have been, are, or are to be, 
In the myſterious Library, 
The Beatifick Bodley of the Deity. 
III. 
Will you into your Sacred Throng admit 
The meaneſt Britiſh Wit? 
You. Gen ral Council of the Prieſts of Fame,. 
Will you not murmur and diſdain, 
That I a Place among you claim, 
The humbleſt Deacon of her Train ? 
Will you allow me th' honourable Chain? 
The Chain of Ornament which here 
Your noble Priſoners proudly wear, 
A Chain which will more pleaſant ſeem to me 
Than all my own Pindarick Liberty ; 


Will ye to bind me with thoſe mighty Names ſubmit, 


Like an Apocrypha with Holy Writ ? 
What ever happy Book is chained here, 
No other Place or People need to fear; 
His Chain's a Paſsport to go ev'ry waere. 
IV. 
As whey a Scat in Heav'n, 
Is to an unmalicious Sinner givin, _ * 
Who caſting round his wondring Eye, 
Does none but Patriarchs and Apoftles there eſpy; 
Martyrs who did their Lives beſtow, 
And Saints who Martyrs liv'd below ; 
With Trembling and Amazement he begins, 
To recolle& his Frailties paſt and Sins, 
Inte doubts almoſt his Station there, 
His Soul ſays to it ſelf, How came I here? 
It fares no otherwiſe with me, 
When I my ſelf with conſcious Wonder ſee, 
Amidſt this purify'd elected Company, With 
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With Hardſhip they, and Pain, 
Did to this Happineſs attain: 
No Labour I, nor Merits can pretend, 
I think Predeſtination only was my Friend, 
N. 
Ah, that my Author had been ty d like me 
To ſuch a Place, and ſuch a Company 
Inſtead of ſev ral Countries, ſev'ral Men, 
And Buſineſs which the Muſes hate, 
He might have then improy'd that ſmall Eſtate, 
Which Nature ſparingly did to him give : 
He might perhaps have thriven then, 
And ſettled, upon me his Child, ſomewhat to live, | 
T had happier been for him, as n 
For when all (alas) is done, 
We Books, I mean, you Books, will prove to be 
The beſt and nobleſt Converſation. *, 
For though ſome Errors will get in, 5 
Like Tinctures of Original Sin: 
Yet ſure we from our Fathers Wit 
Draw all the Strength and Spirit of it: 
Leaving the groſſer Parts tor Converſation, 5 
the beſt Blood 8 Man's imploy d in Generation. f 


1 
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O0 D. E. 
itting and Drinking in the Chair made ont of” 


the Reliques of Sir FRANCIS DRAKE | 
Ship. 


. I. 
Hear up my Mates, the Wind does fairly blow, 
Clap on more Sail, and never ſpare 3 
Farewell all Lands, for now we are | 
In the wide Sea of Drink, and merrily we go. 
With Vo r. II. G Bleſs 


* 1 
2 
. 


Bleſs me, tis hot! Another Bowl of Wine, 
And we ſhall cut the Burning Line 
Hey Boys! She ſcuds away, and by my Head I know, 
| We round the World re filling now. 
What dull Men are thoſe who tarry at home, 
. When abroad they might wantonly rome, 
3 And gain ſuch Experience, and {py too 
F Such Countries, and Wonders as I do ? 
But pr'ythee good Pilor take heed what you do, 
I And fail not to touch at Peru; 
= With Gold, chere the Veſſel we l ſtore, 
=_— And never, and never be poor, 
No never be poor any more. 
H. 
What do I mean ? What Thoughts do me miſguide? 
As well upon a Staff may Witches ride 
ir fancy d Journies in the Ar, 
As I fail round the Ocean in this Chair : 
Tis true; but yet this Chair which here you fe 
For all its Quiet now, and Gravity, 
Has wander'd, and has travell'd more, 


In eV ry Air, and ev'ry Sea't has been, (ſeen. 
T has compaſs d all the Earth, and all the Heav'ns t has 
Let not the Pope's it ſelf with this compare, 
This is the only Univerſal Chair, 
| . III. 
The pious Wand rer s Fleet, ſav'd from the Flame, 
(Which did the. Relicks ſtill of Troy purſue, 
And took them for its Due) 
A Squadron of Immortal Nymphs became : 
Still with their Arms they row about the Seas, 
And ſtill make new and greater Voyages; 
Nor has the firſt Poetick chip of Greece, 
(Though now a Star ſhe ſo triumphant ſhow, 
And guide her failing Succeſſors below, 
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Than ever Beaſt, or Fiſh, or Bird, or ever Tree babe. 


Bright 
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Bright as her ancient Freight, the ſhining Fleece ;) 
Yet to this Day a quiet Harbour found, 

The Tide of Heay'n ſtill carries her around. 
Only Drake's ſacred Veſſel, which before 
Had done, and had ſeen more, 
Than thoſe have done, or ſeen, 
Ev'n ſince they Goddeſſes, and this a Star has been 
As a Reward for all her Labour paſt, 
Is made the Seat of Reſt at laſt. 
Let the Caſe now quite alter'd be, 
And as thou went'ſt abroad the World to ſee ; 
Let the World now come to ſee thee. 
IV. 
The World will do't ; for Curioſity 
Does, no leſs than Devotion, Pilgrims make; 
And I my ſelf, who now love Quiet too, 
As much almoſt as any Chair can do, 
Would yet a Journey take, 
An old Wheel of that Chariot to ſee, 
Which Phaeton ſo raſhly brake: ( Drake ? 
Yet what could that ſay more, than theſe Remains of 
Great Relick! thou too, in this Port of Eaſe, 
Haſt ſtil} one way of making Voyages; 
The breath of Fame, like an auſpicious Gale, 
(The great Trade Wind which ne'er does fail, 
Shall drive thee round the World, and thou ſhalt run, 
As long around it as the Sun. 
The Straights of Time too narrow are for thee, 
Lanch forth into an undiſcover'd Sea, 
And ſteer the endleſs Courſe of vaſt Eternity, 
Take for thy Sail this Verſe, and for chy Pilot me. 
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Upon the Death of the Earl ef 
BALCARKES. 


. 
11 Folly all, that can be ſaid 
living Mortals of th'immortal Dead, 
And I'm — — laugh at the vain Tears we ſhed; 
Tis as if we, who ſtay behind 
In Expectation of the Wind, 
Should pity thoſe who paſs d this Straight before, 
And touch the univerſal Shore. 
Ah happy Man, ho art to fail no more! 
And, if it ſtem ridiculous to grieve, 
Becauſe our Friends are newly come from Sea, 
Though near ſo fair and calm it be; 
What would all ſober Men believe, 
If they fhould hear us ſighing ſay, 
Balcarres, who but th' other Day 
Did all our Love, and our Reſpect command, 
At whole great Parts we all amaz d did ſtand, 
Js from a Storm, alas ! caſt ſuddenly on-Land ? 
II 


If you will ſay, Few Perſons upon Earth 
Did, more than he, deſerve to have 
A Life exempt from Fortune, and the Grave ; 
Whether you look upon his Birth, 
And Anceſtors, whoſe Fame's ſo widely ſpread, 
But Anceſtors, alas, who long ago are dead! 
Or whether you conſider more 
The vaſt Increaſe, as ſure you ought, 
Of Honour, by his Labour brought, 
And added to the former Store. 
8 can anſwer, is, that I allow 
Tae Privilege you plead for; and avow 
That, a5 he well deſery'd, he coth enjoy it now. 
III. Though 
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III. 
Though God for great and righteous Ends, 
Which his unerring Providence iutends 
Erroneous Mankind ſhould not underſtand, 
Would not permit Balcarres Hand, 
That once, with ſo much Induſtry and Art, 
Had clos d the gaping Wounds of ey'ry Part, 
To perfect his diſtracted Nation's Cure, 
Or ſtop the fatal Bondage, twas t endure ; 
Yet for his Pains he ſoon did him remove, 
From all th' Oppreſſion, and the Woe 
Of his frail Body's native Soil beiovy, 
To his Soul's true and peaceful Country above 
So God-like Kings, for ſecret Cauſes, known 
Sometimes but to themſclyes alone, 
One of their ableſt Miniſters clect, 
And ſend abroad to Treaties, which th' intend 
Shall never take effect. 
But, though the Treaty wants a happy End, 
The happy Agent wants not the Reward, 
For which he labour'd faithfully and hard ; 
His juſt and righteous Maſter calls him home, 
And gives him near himſelf ſome honourable Room. 
IV. 
Noble and great Endeavours did he bring 
To fave his Country, and reſtore his King; 
And whilſt the Manly Half of him, which thoſe 
Who know not Love, to be the Whole ſuppole, - 
Perform'd all Parts of Virtue's vigorous Life; 
The Beauteous Half, his lovely Wife, 
Did all his Labours and his Cares divide ; 
Nor was a lame, nor paralitick Side. 
In all the Turns of Human State, 
And all th' unjuſt Attacks of Fate, 
She bore her Share and Portion till ; 
And would not ſuffer any to be ill, 
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= Unfortunate for ever let me be, 
If I believe that ſuch was he, 
| Whom, in the Storms of bad Succeſs, 
And all that Error calls Unhappineſs, | 
His Virtue, and his virtuous Wife did ſtil] accompany. 
. 
With theſe Companions, *twas not ftrange 
That nothing could his Temper change. 
His own and Country's Ruin, had not Weight 
Enough to cruſh his mighty Mind. 
He ſaw around the Hurricanes of State, 
Fix d as an Iſland gainſt the Waves and Wind. 
Thus far the greedy Sea may reach, 
All outward things are but the Beach; 
A great Man's Soul it doth aſſault in vain. 
Their God himſelf the Ocean doth reſtrain 
With an imperceptible Chain, 
And bid it to go back again : 
His Wiſdom, Juſtice, and his Piety, 
His Courage both to ſuffer and to die, 
His Virtues, and his Lady too 
Were things Celeſtial. And we ſee 
In ſpight of quarrelling Pluloſophy, 
How in this Caſe tis certain found, 
That Heav'n ſtands ſtill, and only Earth goes round, 


—— — . 


O D E. Upon Dr. HARVE v. 


I. 
O Y Nature, (which remain'd, tho' aged grown, 
A beauteous Virgin ſtill, enjoy'd by none, 
Nor ſeen unyeil'd by any one) 


When 
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When Harvey's violent Paſſion ſhe did ſee, 
Began to tremble, and to flee, 
Took Sanctuary, like Daphne, in a Tree: 
There Daphne's Lover ſtopp d, and thought it much 
The very Leaves of her to touch; 
But Harvey, our Apollo, ſtopp'd not io, 
Into the Bark, and Root, he after her did go 
No ſmalleſt Fibres of a Plant, 
For which the Eye-beam's Point doth Sharpneſs want, 
His Paſlage after her withſtood. 
What ſhould ſhe do? thro all the moving Wood 
Of Lives endow'd with Senſe, ſhe took her Flight, 
Harvey purſues, and keeps her ſtill in Sight. 
But as the Deer long hunted takes a Flood, 
She leap'd at laſt into the winding Streams of Blood ; 
Of Man's Meander all the Purple Reaches made, 
Till at the Heart ſhe ſtay d, 
Where turning Head, and at a Bay, 
Thus, by well-purged Ears, was ſhe o'er-heard to ſay. 
II. 
Here ſure ſhall I be ſafe (ſaid ſhe) 
None will be able ſure to ſee 
This my Retreat, but only He 
Who made both it and me. 
The Heart of Man, what Art can cer reveal? 
A Wall impervious between, 
Divides the very Parts within, 
And doth the Heart of Man ev'n from it ſelf conceal. 
She ſpoke, but e er ſhe was aware, | 
Harvey was with her there, 
And held this ſlippery Proteus in a Chain, 


Till all her mighty Myſteries he deſcry'd, 


Which from his Wit th' Attempt before to hide, 
Was the firſt thing that Nature did in vain, 
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| III. 
He the young Practice of new Life did ſee, 
Whilſt to conceal its toilſome Poverty, 
It for a Living wrought, both hard, and privately. 
fore the Liver underſtood _ 
The noble Scarlet Dye of Blood, 
Before one Drop was by it made, 
Or brought into it, to ſet up the Trade; 
Before the untaught Heart began to beat 
The tuneful March to vital Heat, 
From all the Souls that living Buildings rear, 
Whether imply d for Earth, or Sea, or Air, 
Whether it in the Womb or Egg be wrought, 
A ſtrict Account to him is hourly brought, 
Hoy the Great Fabrick does proceed, 
What Time and what Materials it does need. 
He fo exactly does the Work ſurvey, 
As if he hir d the Workers by the Day. 
IV. 
Thas Harvey ſought for Truth in Truth's own Book, 
The Creatures, which by God himſelf was writ ; 
And wiſely thought 'twas fit 
Not to read Comments only upon it, 
But on th' Original it {elf to look. | 
Methinks in Art's great Circle others ſtand 
Lock'd up together, Hand in Hand, 
Ev'ry one leads as he is led, 
I be ſame bare Path they tread, 
And dance, like Fairies, a frntaltick Round, 
But neither change their Motion, nor their Graund : 
Had Harvey to this Road confin'd his Wit, 
His noble Circle of the Blood had been untrodden yet. 
Great Doctor! th' Art of Curing's cur d by thee, 
We now thy Patient Phyſick ſce, 
From all inveterate Diſcaſes free, 


* 


Purg'd 
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Purg'd of old Errors by thy Care, 
New dieted, put forth to clearer Air, 
It now will ſtrong and healthful prove; 
It ſelf before Lethargick lay, and could not move. 
ST 


Theſe uſeful Secrets to his Pen we owe, 
And thouſands more *twas ready to beſtow 3 
Of which, a barb'rous War's unlearned Rage 
Has robb'd the ruin'd Age; 
O cruel Loſs ! As if the Golden Fleece, 
With ſo much Coft, and Labour bought, 
And from afar by a Great Heroe brought, 
Had ſunk ev'n in the Ports of Greere. 
O curſed War ! Who can forgive thee this ? 
Houſes and Towns may riſe again, 
And ten times eafter it is 
To re- build Pauls, than any Work of his. 
That mighty Task none but himſelf can do, 
Nay, ſcarce himſelf too now; 
For though his Wit the Force of Age withſtand, 
His Body, alas ! and Time it muſt command, 
And Nature now, fo long by him furpalsd, 
Will fure have her Revenge on him at laſt. 


mms 


o D E. Fa 
Acme and Septimius out of Catullus. 
Acmen Septimius ſuot Amores 


Tenens in gremio, &c. 


Hilſt on Septimius panting Breaſt, 
(Meaning nothing lets than Reſt) 


W 


Acme \ean'd her loving Head, 
T hus the pleas d Septimius ſaid. b 
G 5 My 
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My deareſt Acme, if I * 

Once alive, and love not thee, 

With a Paſſion far above 

All that e'er was called Love, 

In a Libyan Deſart may 

I become ſome Lion's Prey; 

Let him, Acme, let him tear 

My Breaſt, when Acme is not there. 


The God of Love, who ſtood to hear him, 
(The God of Love was always near him) 
Pleas'd and tick''d with the Sound, 

Sneez'd aloud ; and all around - 
The little Loves, that waited by, " 
Bow'd, and bleſs'd the Augury. 

Acme, enflam'd with what he ſaid, 

Rear'd her gently-bending Head, 

And her purple Mouth with Joy 
Stretching to the delicious Boy, 

Twice (and twice could ſcarce ſuffice) 

She kiſs d his drunken, rolling Eyes. 


My little Life, my All (faid ſhe) 

So may we ever Seryants be ——— 

To this beſt God, and ne er retain. 

Our hated Liberty again; 

So may thy Paſſion laſt for me, 

As Ia Paſſion have for thee, of 
Greater and fiercer much than can 

Be conceiv'd by thee a Man. 

Into my Marrow is it gone, 

Fix'd and ſettled in the Bone, 1 3 
It reigns not only in my Heart, | 
But runs, like Life, through ev'ry Part. 


She 
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she ſpoke ; the God of Love aloud & 
Sneez'd again, and all the Croud | 
Of little Loves, that waited by, 

Bow'd, and bleſs'd the Augury. 


% 


This good Omen, thus from Heay'n, 
Like a happy Signal giv'n, 

Their Loves and Lives (all four) embrace, 
And Hand in Hand run all the Race. 

To poor Septimius (who did now 
Nothing elſe but Acme grow) 

Acme's Boſom was alone 

The whole World's Imperial Throne, 
And to faithful 4cme's Mind 

Septimius was all Human kind. 


If the Gods would pleaſe to be 

But advisd for once by me, 

I'd adviſe em, when they py 

Any illuſtrious Piety, 

To reward her, if it be ſhe, 

To reward him, if it be he, 

With ſuch a Husband, ſuch a Wite, 
With Acmé's and Septimius Lite. 


1 
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ODE. Upon his MAFEST Ps 
Reſtoration and Return. 


Virg.------=Qu0d optanti Divim promittere nemo 
Auderet, volvenda dies, en, attulit ultro. 


1. 
N O W Bleſſmgs on you all, ye peaceful Stars, 
Which meet at laſt fo kindly, and diſpence 
Your univerſal gentle Influence, 
To calm the ſtormy World, and ſtill the rage of Mars. 
Nor whilſt around the Continent, 
Plenipotentiary Beams ye ſent, 
Did your Pacifick Lights diſdain, 
In their large Treaty to contain 
The World apart, o'er which do rai 
Your ſeven fair Brethren of Great Charles his Hain; 
No Star amongſt ye all did, I believe, 
Such vigorous Aſſiſtance give, 
As that which thirty Years ago, 
At * Charles his Birth, did, in deſpight 
Of the proud Sum's Meridian Light, 
His future Glories, and this Year foreſhow ; 
No leſs Effects than theſe we may 
Be aſſur d of from that powerful Ray, 
Which could out-face the Sun, and overcome the Day. 
II. 
Auſpicious Star again ariſe, 
And take thy Noon-tide Station in the Skies, 


— 


The Star that appeared at Noon, the Day of the King's 
Birth, juſt as the King his Father was riding to st. Paul's 
20 give Thank; to God for that Bleſſing, 


Ag wn 


Again all n SIT 
For lo! thy Charles again is Born. 
He then was Born with, and to, PAIR : 
1:4 and ta Foy he's born again. | 
And witely for this ſecond Birth, 
By which thou certain wert to bleſs 
The Land with full and flouriſhing Happineſs, 
Thou made'ſt of that fair Month thy Choice, 
In which Heav'n, Air, and Sea, and Earth, 
And all that's in them all does ſmile, and does . 
Twas a right Seaſon, and the very Ground 
Ought with a Face of Paradiſe to be found, 
Then when we were to entertain 
Felicity nth Innocence again. 
III. 


Shall we again (good Heav'n !) that Sleſſed Pair behold, | 


Which the yuh. People fondly fold 
For the bright Fruit of the forbidden Tree, 
By ſeeking all like Gods to be > 
Will Peace her Halcyon-Neſt-venture to build 
Upon a Shore with Shipwracks flld ?. 
And truſt that Sea, where ſhe can hardly ſay, 
Sh' has known theſe twenty Years one _ Day ? 
Ah! mild and gaulleſs Dove, 
Which doſt the Pure and Candid Dwellings lore, 
Canſt thou in At$o-ftill delight 2 - 
Still canſt thou think it White 7 


Will-ever fair Religion appear - 


In theſe deformed: Reims ? 'Will-ſhe clean 

Th' Augean Stables. of her Churches here? 
Will Fſtice hazard to be ſeen, 

Where a High- Court of Fuſtice e er has been ? 
Will not the Tragiek Scene, 


And Brad/haw's bloody Ghoſt affright her Sada 
Her who ſhall never fear? 


Paſs written on nat Oka, . 
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Then may White-hall for Charles his Seat be fit, 
il Fuſice hall endure a auler to ſit. 


Of all, ds — en ſhould. ſee 

The chearful Looks again of 

That Name of Cromwell, which does freſhly. fil 

The Curſes of ſo many Sufferers fill, 

Is ſtill enough to make her ſtay, 
And jealous for a while remain; 

Leſt as a Tempeſt carried him away, 

Some Hurricane ſhould bring him back again. 
Or ſhe might juſtlier be afraid | 

Leſt that great Serpent, which was all a Tail, 

{And in his pois nous Folds whole Nations Bris ners made) 
Should a third time perhaps prevail 

To join again, and with worſe Sting ariſe, 

As it had done, when cut in Pieces twice. 
Return, return, ye Sacred Four, 

And dread your periſh'd Enemies no more, 
Your Fears are cauſeleſe all, and vain, 
Whilſt you return in Charles's Train, 

For God does him, that he might you. reſtore ;_ 

Nor ſhall the World him only call, 

Defender of the Faith, but of ye all. 

V. 

Along with you Plenty and Riches go, | 

With a full Tide to ev'ry Port they flow; 

With a warm fruitful ind o'er all the Country blow. 

Honour does, as ye march, her Trumpet ſound, 
The Ats encompals you around, 

And againſt all Alarms of Fear, 
Safety it {elf brings up the Rear. 

And in the Head of this Angelick Band, 

Lo, how the Good!y Prince at laſt does ſtand 

(Oh righteous God !) on his own happy Land. 


Tus 
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"Tis happy now, which could, with ſo home 
Recover from ſo delp'rate a . N 
A various complicated Il, 4 re, hire £4 
Whoſe ev'ry Symptome was enough to kill, 
In which one Part of three Frenzy poſſeſs d, 
And Lethargy the reſt. 
'Tis happy, which no Bleeding does indure, 
A Surfeit of ſuch Blood to. cure. 1 
Tis happy, which beholds the Flame, 
In which by hoſtile Hands it ought to burn, 
Or that which, if from Heav'n it came, 
It did but well deſerve, all into Bonſire turn. 
VI. 
We fear d (and almoſt touch d the black Decree: 
Of inſtant Expectation) 
That the three dreadful. Angels we, 
Of Famine, Sword and Plague, ſhould here eſtabliſh's fe; 
(God's great Triumvirate of Deſolation) 
To ſcourge and to deſtroy. the finful Nation. 
Juſtly might Heav n, Prot octors ſuch as thoſe, 
And ſuch Committees for their Safery impoſe 
Upon a Land which ſcarcely —4 choſe. 
We fear d that the — War, 
Which Men againft God's Hoſes did declare, 
Would, from th' Almighty Enemy, bring down 
A ſure Deſtruction on our own,;-- 7 
We read th' Inſtructive Hiſtories, which tel 
Of all thoſe endleſs Michiefs, that befſel 
The Sacred Town which God had lov'd fo well 
After that fatal Curſe had once been ſaid, — 
His Blood be upon ours, and on our Childrens Head. 
We knew, though there a greater Blood was ſpilt, 
Twas ſcarcely done with greater Guilt. 
We knew thoſe Mis'ries did befall, 
Whilſt they rebelbd againſt that Prince whom al 
The reſt of Mankind did the Love, and Foy of Mankind 2 
VII. Al- 


%*. 


E” 1 cr, We Han 
Already — — 5 fa 
Into a wild 2 deform d — | 
And it was on (we thought) 
Ev'n to the laſt of Ms, benen. 
When in the midſt of this confuſed Night, 
Lo, the bleſs d Spiri# mov d, and there was Light. 
For in the glorious General's previous Ray, | 
We ſaw a new created Day. 
We by it faw, though yet in Ws it ſhone, 
The beauteous Work of Order moving on. * 
Where are the Men who bragg'd that God did bleſs, 
And with the Marks of good Succeſs, 
Sign his Allowance of their ickedne/s ? © 
Vain Men ! who thought the Divine Power to find 
In the fierce Thunder, and the violent nd: 
God came not till the Storm was paſt, 
In the ſtill Voice of Peace he came at laſt, 
The cruel Buſineſs of Deſtruction, | 
May by the Claws of the great Fend be done. 
Here, here we ſte th Almighrys Hand indeed, 
Both by the Beauty of the ork, we ſee t, and by the Spree. 
| VIII. 
He who had ſeen the noble Brizi/h Heir, 
Even in that ill diſadvantageous Light, 
With which Misfortune ſtrives t abuſe bur Si 
He who had ſcen him in his Cloud ſo bright : 
He who had ſeen the double Pair | 
Of Brothers heaw'nly good, and Siffers heavily fair, 
Might have perceiv'd (methinks) with Eaſe; 
(But wicked- Men ſee only what they 4 
That God had no Intent t extinguifh qu 
The pious King's eclipſed Right. 
He who ha ſeen how, by the Power Divine, 
All the young Branches of this Royal Line 
Did in their Fire, without conſrrming, ſhine ; 


How 
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How through a rough Rad- Sea they had been led, 
By Wonders guarded, and by Wonders fed; 

How many Years. of Trouble and Diſtreſs, . 
They'd wander'd in their fatal Wilderneſs, 
And yet did never murmur or repine 3 | 
Might (methinks) plainly underſtand, 
That after all theſe conquer'd Tryals paſt, 
Th' Almighty Mercy would, at laſt, 
Conduct them, with a ſtrong Hand, 
To their own promis d Land. 
For all the Glories of the Earth 
Ought to be 'entail'd by Right of Birth, | 
And all Heav us. Bleſſngs to come down | : 
Upon his Race, to whom alone was Sn 
The double Royalty of Earth and Heav n, 
Who crown'd the Kingly with the Martyr's Crown. 
IX 


The Martyrs Blood was ſaid of old to be 
The Seed from whence the Church did grow. 
The Royal Blood which dying Charles did low, | 
Pecames no H thy peo of. Repay.  - \ 2 
Twas in Diſhonowr ſammn, 
Wo find it now in Glayy grown: | 
The Grave could but the Dro/s of it devour 3 © 
"Twas ſown in Weakneſs, and tis rais d in Pow'r, 
We now the Queſtion well decided ſee, v4 
Which Eaſtern Wits did once conteſt 
At the Great Moyarch's Feat, 
Of all on Earth what Things the flrongeft be : 
And ſome for Women, ſome for Hine did plead ;// 
That is, for Folly and for Rage, 
Two things which we have known, indeed, 
Strong in this latter Age. „ 
But as tis prov'd by Heav'n at length, 'Y 
The King and Truth have greateſt Strength ; 1 
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When they their ſacred Force unite, 
And twine into one Rig, 


No frantick Common-wealths, or Tyrannies, 


No Cheats, and Perjurtes, and Lies, 
No Nets of Human Policies; 
No Stores of: Arms or Gold (though you could join 
Thoſe of Peru to the great London Mme) 
No Towns, no Fleets by Sea, or Troops by Land, 
No deeply entrench'd-Iſiands can withſtand, 
Or any ſmall Reiiſtance bring, 
Againſt the naked Truth, and the unarmed King. 
X | X. — 
The fooliſh Lights which Travellers beguile, 
End the ſame Night when they begin ; 
No Art ſo far can upon Nature win © 
As cer to put out Stars, or long keep Meteors in. 
Where's now that Ignis Fatuus, which e er while 
Miſ-led our wandring Iſle ? 
. Where's the Impoſtor- Cromwell gone? 
Where's now that Fallig-Star, his Son ? 
Where's the large Comet now, whoſe raging Flame 
So fatal to our Monarchy became ? 2 
Which o'er our Heads in ſuch proud Horrour ſtood, 
Inſatiate with our Rin and our Blood ? 
The fiery Tail did to vaſt Length extend ; 
And twice, for want of Fuel, did expire, 
And twice-renew'd the diſmal Fire; 
Though long the Tail, we faw at laſt its End, 
The Flames of one triumphant Day, 
Which like an Anti-Comet here > 
Did fatally to that appear, 
For ever friglited it away; 
Then did th' allotted Hour of dawning Right 
Firſt ſtrike our raviſh'd Sight, 
Which Malice or which Art no more could ſtay, 
Than Witches Charms can a Retardment bring 


Ta 
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To the Reſuſcitation of the Day, 
Or Reſurrefion of the Spring. 
We welcome both, and with improv'd Delight 
Bleſs the preceding Winter, and the Night. 
XI. 


Man ought his future Happineſs to fear, 
If , — be always happy here, 
He wants the bleeding Mark of Grace, 

The Circumciſion of the choſen Race. 
If no one Part of him ſupplies 
The Duty of a Sacrifice, 
He is (we doubt) reſerv'd entire, of 
As a whole Victim for the Fre. | 
Beſides, ev'n in this World below, 

To thoſe who never did ill Fortune know, 

The Good does nauſeous or inſipid grow. 

Conſider Man's whole Life, and you'll confeſs, 

The ſharp Ingredient of ſome bad Succeſs, 

Is that which gives the Tate to all his Happineſs. 

But the true Merhod of / Felicity, 
Is when the worſt 
Of human Life is plac'd the firſt, 

And when the Child's Correction proves to be f 
The Cauſe of perfecting the Man. Þ 
Let our weak Days lead up the Van, 

Let the brave Second and Triarian Band 
Firm againſt all Impreſſion ſtaud; 
The firſt we may defeated ſee; 

The Virtue and the Force of theſe, are ſure of rider. 

XII. 

Such are the Tears (great Charles) which now we ſee: 
Begin their glorious March with Thee : 

Long may their March to Heav n, and till rjumphan be 
Now thou art gotten once before, 

I Fortune never ſhall o ertate thee more. 
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To ſee't again, and Pleaſure in it find, 
Caft a diſdainful Look behind : 
Things which ofend, when preſent, and 
In Memory, well painted, moye Delight. 
Enjoy then all thy Aiction, now; 
Thy Royal Father's came at laſt: 
Thy — s already paſt, 
And different Crowns to both ye owe 3 
No Gold did &er the Kingly Temples bind, 
Than thine more try d, and more reſins. 
As a choice Medal for Heav'n's Treaſury, 
God did ſtamp firſt, upon one Side of bee, 
The Image of his ſafering Humanity: 
On th'other Side, turn d now to Sight, does ſhine - 
The glorious Image of his Power Dine. 
XIII. 
So when the wiſeſt Poets ſeek, 
In all their livelieſt Colours, to ſet forth 
A Picture of Heroic Worth, 
(The Pious Trojan, or the Prudemt Greek) 
They chuſe ſome comely Prince of heav'uly Birth, 
(No proud Gigantick Sou of Exrth, 
Who ftrives tuſurp the Gui: forbidden Seat) 
They feed him not with Ne&ar, and the Meat 
That cannot without Foy be eat; 
But in the Cold of Want, and Storms of adverſe Chance, 
They harden his young Virtue by degrees; 
The beauteous Drop firſt into Ice does freeze, 
And into ſolid Cryſtal next advance. 
His murder d Friends and — he does ſee, 
Much is he #ofs'd at Sea, 9 
Does long the Force of angry Gods withſtand. 
He does long Troubles and long Mars ſuſtain, 
Eer he his fatal Birth-right gain. 


With 
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With no. leſs Time. or Labour. can 
Deſtmy build up ſuch a Man, 
Who's with caficient Virtue fill d, 
* ruin'd. Couutry to rebuill. 
XIV. 
Nor, without Cauſe, are arm: from Heav'n 
To ſuch a Hero by the Poets giv'n 
No human Metal is of Force t 
So many and ſo violent — 
Such was the Helmet, Breaſi-plate, Shieldg 
Which Charles in all Attacks did wield : 
And all the Weapons Malice e er could try, 
Of all the ſeveral Makes of wicked P 
Againſt this Armour ſtruck, but at the — 
Like Swords of Ice, in thouſand Pieces broke. 
To Angels and their Brethren Spirits above, , 
No Show on Earth can ſure ſo. pleaſant prove, 
As when they great Misfortunes fee 
With Courage born, and Deceney. 
So were they born, when Whrcſfter's Ailrnal Dap 
Did all the _ of black Fate diſplay. 
So were they born, when no Di/gwiſe's Claud 
His inward Royaity could ſorowd : 
And one of th' Angets 4 juſt God did ſend 
To guard him in his noble Flight, 
(A Troop of Angels did him then attend) | 
Aſſur'd me in a Viſſou th'other Night, 
That he, (and who could better judge than he? ) 
Did then more Greatneſs in him ice, 
More Luſtre and more Majeſty, 
Than all his Coronation Pomp can ſhew to human 100 
XV. 
Him and his Royal Brothers when I ſaw, 
New Marks of Honour and of Glory, 
From then Afﬀronts and Suffering draw, 
And look like Heav'nly Saints ev n in their Purgatory, 


Me- 
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Miethoughts I aw the three Fudean Youths, 
(Three wnhurt Martyrs for the nobleſt TY 
In the Chaldzan Furnace walk ; 
How chearfully and unconcern'd they talk | EE 
No Hair is ſing d, no ſmalleſt Beauty blaſted ; 
\ Like painted Lamps they ſhine unwaſted. 
The — it felf dares not be fed 
With the bleſt Oil of an Anointed Head. 
The honourable Flame 
(Which rather Light we ought to name) 
Does, like a Glory co thern around, 
And their whols Bodies crown d. 
What are theſe Two Bright Creatures, which we ſes 
Walk with the Royal Three 
In the fame Ordeal! Fire, 
And mutual Foys inſpire ? 05 
Sure they the beaureous Siſters are, 
Who whilſt they ſeek to bear their Share, 
Will ſuffer no Acflickion to be there. 
Leſs Favout to thoſe Three of old was ſhowyn; 
| To ſolace with their Company 
The fiery Tryals of Adverſity, 
Two Angels Join with theſe, the others had but One. 
XVT. 
Come forth, come forth, ye Men of God below d, 
And let the Pow'r now of that Flame, 
Which againſt you ſo impotent became, 
On all your Enemies be prov'd. 
Come, mighty Charles, Deſire of Nations, come; 
Come, you triumphant Exile, home. 
He's come, he's ſafe at Shore; I hear the Noiſe 
Of a whole Land, which does at once rejoice, 
I hear th'united Peoples ſacred Voice. 
I be Sea which circles us around, 
Ne er {ent to Land ſo loud a Sound; 
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The mighty Shout ſends-to the Sea a Gale, 
And ſwells up evry Sat:; 
The Bells and Gun —— aca 
The Artificial Foy's drown'd by the Natural. 
All England but one Bonfire ſeems to be, 
One tna ſhooting Flames into the Sea. 
The Starry Worlds which ſhine to us afar, 
Take oxrs at this time for a Stay. 
With Wine all Rooms, with Wine the Conduits flow 3 
And we, the Prieſts of a Poetick Rage, 
Wonder that, in this Golden Age, 
The Rivers too ſhould not do fo. 
There is no Szoick ſure, who would not now 
Ev'n ſome Exceſs allow ; 
And grant, that one wild Fit of chearful Folly, 
Should end our twenty Years of diſmal Melancholy. 
| XVII. 
Where's now the Royal. —.— where, 
To take her cn” 
In this fo. ra f | 
And with the Part ſhe wo to add i the Delile 1 
Ah? Why art thou not here, 
Thou always Bef; and now the Happieſt Queen, 
To fee our Foy, and with new Fey be ſeen ? 
God has a bright Example made of thee, 
To ſhew that Woman-kind may be 
Above that Sex, which her Superior ſcems, 
In e managing the wide Extreams 
oreat Alien, great Felicity. 
— — thoſe different Virtues thee become, 
Daughter of Triumphs, Wife of Martyrdom ! 
Thy Prizcely Mind, with ſo much Courage, bote 
Aſfliction, that i it dares return no more; Fr A 


With ſo much Goodneſs us'd Felicity, 

That it cannot refrain from coming back to thee ; 

Tis come, and ſeen to Day, in all its Bravery. 
XVIII. Who's 
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f .. XVI. 
Who's that Heroick Perſon leads i it on, 
And gives it; like a glorious Bride, 
(Richly adorn'd with Naprial Pride) 
Into the Hands now of thy Son? 
"Tis the good General, 2 
Whom Gad at laſt in gracious 
Did to th' enthralled Nation raiſe, 
Their great Zerubbabel to be, 
To looſe the Bonds. of long. Captivity, 
And to rebuild their Temple and their City. 
For ever bleſs d may he and his remain, 
Who, with a vaſt, though leſs-appearing Gain, 
Preferr'd the ſolid Great above the Vain, 
And to the World this Prizcely Tus bas ſhown, 
That more tis to Reffore, than to Uſurp a Crown? - 
Thou worthieſt Perſon of the Britiſh Story, 
(Though tis not ſwzail the Briviſh Glory): ' 
Did I not — my humble Ferſe muſt be 
But ill proportion d — the Height of the,, 
Do and the World ſhould ſeer,ſ 
How much my Muſe, the Foe of Flattery, 
Does make tene Praiſe her Labour . 
** or an ue ſhould be hne. un 
XIX. | 
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If no Acknowledgments we pay 


To you, great Patriots, of the Two 
Moſt truly Other Houfes now, 


Who have redeem d from Hatred, and from Slams, 


A Parliament's once venerable Name; 

And now the Title of a How/e reſtore 

To that, which was but Slaughter-howſe' before. 

If my Advice, ye Worthies, might be ta'en, 
Within thoſe reverend- Places, 


To 
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Which now your living Preſence graces, 


Your Marble:Statwes always ſhould 
To keep alive your uſeful Memory, 
And to your Succeſſors th' Example be 
Of Truth, Religion, Reaſon, Loyalty. 

For though a firmly ſettled Peace 
May ſhortly make your publick Labours ceaſe, | 
The grateful Nation will with Joy conſent, 

That in this Senſe you ſhould be ſaid, 

(Tho' yet the Name ſounds with ſome Dread) 
To be the Long, the Endleſs Parliament. 


remain, 
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On tbe Queen's Repairing Somerſet 
Houſe. 
V TJ Hen God (the Cauſe to me and Men unknown} - 
Forſook the Royal Houſes, and his Own, 
And both abandon'd to the Common Foe ; 
How near to Ruin did my Glories go ? 


Nothing remain'd t'adorn this Princely Place, 
Which covetous Hands could Take, or rude Deface, 
In all my Rooms and Galleries I found 
The richeſt Figures torn, and all around 
Diſmember'd Statues of great Heroes lay; 
Such Na/eby's-Field ſeem'd on the fatal Day : 
And me, when nought for Robbery was left, 
They ſtarv'd to Death; the gaſping Walls were cleft, | 
The Pillars ſunk, the Roofs above me wept, 
No Sign of Spring, or Joy, my Garden kept ; 
Nothing was ſeen which cduld content the Eye, 
Till Dead the impious Tyrant here did lye. 
See how my Face is chang'd, and what I am, 
vince my true Miſtreſs, and now Foundrels, came, 
CT ib; 1. - H Ic 
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It does not fill her Bounty, to reſtore | 
Me as I was (nor was I ſmall) before. 
She imitates the Kindneſs to her ſhown ; - 
She does, like Heav'n, (which the dejected Throne 
At once reſtores, fixes, and higher rears.) 
Strengthen, Enlarge, Exalt what ſhe Repairs. | 
And now I dare, (though proud I muſt nor be, 
Whilſt my great Miſtreſs I fo humble ſee, 
In all her various Glories) now] dare 
Ev'n with the proudeſt Palaces compare; 
My Beauty, and Convenience will (Pm ſure) 
So juſt a Boaſt with Modeſty endure. 
And all muſt to me yield, when I ſhall tell, 

I am plac'd, and Who does in me dwell. 

Before my Gate a Street's braad Channel goes, 
Which till — Waves of crouding People flows, 
And ev'ry Day there paſles by my Side, 

Up to its Weſtern Reach, the London Tide, 
The Spring- Tides of the Term; my Front looks down 
On all the Pride, and Buſineſs of the Town. 
# My other Front (tor as in Kings we ſec 
; The livelieſt Image of the Deity, 
IX Ve in their Houſes ſhould Heav'n's Likeneſs find, : 


= Where nothing can be faid to be Behind) 
My other Fair, and more Majeftick Face, | 
(Who can the Fair to more Advantage place ? ) f 
For ever gazes on it ſelf below, I 
In the beſt Mirrour that the World can ſhovy. C 
And here, behold, in a long bending Row, Ir 
How two joint Cities make one g/orious Bow : By 
The Midſt, the nobleſt Place, poſſeſs d by me; It 
Beſt to be ſeen by all, and all overſee. At 
Which Way fſo&er I turn my joyful Eye, By 
Here the great Court, there the rich Town, I ſpy; Of 
On cither Side dwells Safety and Delight ; if 
Wealth on the Left, and Pow'r upon the Right. G0 


P aſſure 
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T'aſſure yet my Defence, on either Hand, 


Like mighty Forts, in equal Diſtance ſtand, 
Two of the beſt and ſtatelieſt Piles, which c'er 

Man's lib'ral Piety of old did rear, 

Where the two Princes of th' Apoſtles Band, 

My Neighbours and my Guards, watch and command, 

My warlike Guard of Ships, which farther lye, 

Might be my Object too, were not the Eye 

Stopp'd by the Houſes of that wond'rous Street 
Which rides o'er the broad River, like a Fleet. 

The Stream's eternal Sicge they fix'd abide, 

And the ſwoln Stream's Auxiliary Tide, 

Though both their Ruin with joint Pow'r conſpire, 
Both to out-brave, they nothing dread but Fire. 

And here my Thames, though it more gentle be 

Than any Flood, ſo ſtrengthen d by the Sea, 

Finding by Art his natural Forces broke, 

And bearing, Captive-like, the Arched Yoke, 

Does roar, and foam, and rage at the Diſgrace. 

But recompoſes ſtrait, and calms his Face, 

Is into Reverence and Submiſſion ſtrook, 

As ſoon as from afar he does but look 

Tow'rds the White Palace, where that King does reign} 
Who lays his Laws and Bridges o'er the Main. 

Amidſt theſe louder Honours of my Seat, 

And two valt Cities, troubleſomely Great, 

In a large various Plain, the Country too 

Opens her gentler Bleſſings to my View 

In me the Active and the Quiet Mind, 

By different Ways, equal Content may find. 

If any prouder Vertuoſo's Senſe 

At that Part of my Proſpect take Offence, 

By which the meaner Cabanes are deſcry d 4 
Of my Imperial River's humbler Side, * 
It they call that a Blemiſh, let them know, 

God, and my God-like Miſtreſs, think not 10; | 
H 2 - Fo- 
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For the diſtreſs d and the afflicted lye 
Moſt in their Care, and always in their Eye. 

And thou, fair River, who ſtill pay ſt to me 
Juſt Homage, in thy Paſſage to the Sea, 

Take here this one Inſtruction as thou goeft ; 

When thy mix d Waves ſhall viſit ev'ry Coaſt, 

When round the World their Voyage they ſhall make, 
And back to thee ſome ſecret Channels take, 
Ask them what nobler Sight they &er did meet, 
Except thy mighty Maſter's Sov'raign Fleet, 
Which now triumphant o'er the Main does ride, 
The Terror of all Lands, the Ocean's Pride. 

From hence his Kingdoms, happy now at laſt, 

Ppy, if Wiſe by their Misfortunes paſt) 
rom hence may Omens take of that Succeſs, 
Which both their future Wars and Peace ſhall bleſs: 
The Peaceful Mother on mild Thames does build, 
With her Son's Fabricks the rough Sea is fl d. 


2 


The COMPLAINT 


. 
Id a deep Viſion's intellectual Scene, 
Beneath a Bow'r for Sorrow made, 
Th' uncomfortable Shade, 

Of the black Yew's unlucky Green, 
Mix'd with the mourning Willow's careful Gray, 
Where reverend Cham cuts out his famous Way, 

The Melancholy Cowley lay : 
And lo! a Mule appear'd to' his cloſed Sight, 
(The Muſes oft in Lands of Viſion Play) 
Body d, array d, and ſeen, by an incernal Light, 
A Golden Harp, with Silver Strings ſhe bore, 
A wond'rous Hieroglyphick Robe ſhe wore, 


In | 


— 
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In which all Colours, and all Figures were, 
That Nature or that Fancy can create; 
That Art can never imitate ; 
And with looſe Pride it wanton'd in the Air. 
In ſuch a Dreſs, in ſuch a well-cloath'd Dream, 
She us'd, of old, near fair menus Stream, 
Pindar her Theban Favourite to meet ; . 
A Crovyn was on her Head, and Wings were on her Feet. 
1 
She touch'd him with her Harp, and rais d him from the 
The ſhaken Strings melodiouſly reſound. [ Ground; 
Art thou return'd at laſt, ſaid fhe, 
To this forſaken Place and me? 
Thou Prodigal, who didſt fo looſely waſte, 
Of all thy Youthful Years, the good Eſtate; 
Art thou return'd, here to repent too late ? 
And gather Husks of Learning up at laſt, 
Now the rich Harveſt-time of Life is paſt, 
And Winter marches on ſo faſt ? 
But, when I meant t adopt thee for my Son, 
And did as learn'd a Portion aſſign, 
As ever any of the mighty Nine- 
Had to their deareſt Children done; 


when I reſoly'd texalt thy anointed Name, 


Among the Spiritual Lords of peaceful Fame; 
Thou, Changling chou, bewitch d with Noiſe and Show, 
Wouldſt into Courts and Cities from me go; 
Wouldſt ſee the World abroad, and have a Share 
In all the Follies, and the Tumults there; 
Thou wouldſt, forſooth, be ſomething in a State, 
And Buſineſs thou wouldſt find, and wouldſt create 
Buſineſs ! the frivolous Pretence 
Of human Luſts, to ſhake off Innocence; 
Buſineſs ! the grave Impertinence ! 
Buſineſs ! the thing which I of all things hate, 
Buſineſs ! the Contradiction of thy Fate. i 
H 3 III. Gov 
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III. 
Go, Renegado, caſt up thy Account, 
And ſee to what amount 
Thy fooliſh Gains, by quitting me: 
The Sale of Knowledge, Fame, and Liberty, 
The Fruits of thy unlearn'd Apoſtacy. 
Thou thought'ſt, if once the publick Storm were paſt, 
All thy remaining Life ſhould Sun-ſhine be : 
Behold the publick Storm is ſpent ar laſt, 
The Soveraign is toſs'd at Sea no more, 
And thou, with all the Noble Company, 
Art got at laſt to Shore. 
But whilſt thy Fellow-Voyagers I ſee, 
All march'd up to poſſeſs the promis'd Land, 
Thou ſtill alone (alas) doſt gaping ſtand f 
Upon the naked Beach, upon the barren Sand. 
IV. 
As a fair Morning of the bleſſed Spring, 
After a tedious ſtormy Night; 
Such was the glorious Entry of our King, 
Enriching Moiſture dropp'd on ev'ry thing; 
Plenty he fow'd below, and caſt about him Light, 
But then (alas) to thee alone, 
One of old Gideon's Miracles was ſhovyn, 
For ev'ry Tree, and ev'ry Herb around, 
With Pearly Dew was crown'd, 
And upon all the quicken'd Ground 
The fruitful Seed of Heav'n did brooding lye, 
And nothing but the Muſes Fleece was dry. 
It did all other Threats ſurpaſs, 
When God to his own People ſaid, 
(The Men whom thro! long Wand'rings he had led) 
That he would give them ev'n a Heev'n of Braſs ; 
They look'd up to that Heav'n in vain, 
That Bounteous Heav'n, which God did not reſtrain, 
Upon the moſt unjuſt to ſhine and rain, 
| | : V. The 
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V. 
The Rachel, for which twice ſeven Years and more, 
Thou didſt with Faith and Labour ſerve, | 
And didſt (it Faith and Labour can) deſerve, / 
Though ſhe contracted was to thee, . 
Giv'n to another thou didſt ſee, 
Giv'n to another, who had ſtore 
Of fairer, and of richer Wives before, 
And not a Leah left, thy Recompence to be. 
Go on, twice ſev'n Years more, thy Fortune try, 
Twice ſev'n Years more, God in his Bounty may 
Give thee, to fling away 
Into the Court's deceitful Lottery. 
But think how likely tis, that thou 
With the dull Work of thy unweildy Plough, 
Shouldſt in a hard and barren Seaſon thrive, 
Shouldit even able be to live; 
Thou, to whoſe Share ſo little Bread did fall, 
In the miraculous Year, when Mama rain'd on all. 
VI. | 
Thus ſpake the Muſe, and ſpake it with a Smile, 
That ſeem'd at once to pity and revile. 
And to her thus, raifing his thoughtful Head, 
The Melancholy Cowley faid : 
Ah wanton Foe, doſt thou upbraid 
The Ills which thou thy ſelf haſt made? 
When in the Cradle, Innocent I lay, 
Thou, wicked Spirit, ſtoleſt me away, 
And my abuſed Soul didſt bear 
Into thy new-found Worlds, I know not where, 
Thy Golden Indies in the Air 
And ever ſince I ſtrive in vain 
My raviſh'd Freedom to regain ; 
Still I rebel; ſtill thou doſt reign, 
Lo, ſtill in Verſe againſt thee I complain. 
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There is a ſort of ſtubborn Weeds, 
Which, if the Earth but once, it ever breeds, 

No wholſome Herb can near them thrive, 
No uſeful Plant can keep alive: 
The fooliſh Sports I did. on thee beſtow, 
Make all my Art and Labour fruitleſs now ; 
Where once ſuch Fairies dance, no Graſs doth ever grow. 

VII. ; 

When my new Mind had no Infuſion known, 
Thou gav'ſt ſo deep a Tincture of thine own, 

That ever ſince I vainly try 

To waſh away th' inherent 1 80 
Long Work perhaps may ſpoil thy Colours quite, 
But never will reduce the Native White: 
To all the Ports of Honour and of Gain, 

I often ſteer my Courſe in vain, 
Thy Gale comes croſs, and drives me back again. 
Thou {lacken'ſt all my Nerves of Induſtry, 

By making them {ſo oft to be 
The tiakling Strings of thy looſe Minſtrelſie. 
Whoever this World's Happineſs would ſee, 

Muſt as entirely caſt off thee, 

As they who only Heav'n deſire, 

Do from the World retire. 
This was my Error, this my groſs Miſtake, 
My ſelf a Demy-Votary to make. 
Thus with Saphira, and her Husband's Fate, 
(A Fault which I, like them, am taught too late) 
For all that I gave up, I nothing gain, 
And petiſh for the Part which I retain, 
VIII. 

Teach me not then, O thou fallacious Muſe, 

The Court, and better King t' accuſe; 
The Heaven under which I live is fair; 
The Fertile Soil will a full Harveſt bear ; 
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Thine, thine is all the Barrenneſs; if thou 

Mak'ſt me fit till and fing, when I ſhould plough: 

When I but think, how many a tedious Lear 
Our patient Sov'raign did attend 
His long Misfortunes fatal End; 

How chearfully, and how exempt from Fear, 

On the Great Sov'raign's Will he did 

I ought to be accurs d, if I refuſe 

To wait on his, O thou fallacious Muſe ! 

Kings have long Hands (they ſay) and tho I be 

So diſtant, they may reach at length to me. 
However, of all Princes, thou 

Shouldſt not reproach Rewards, for being ſmall or flow; 

Thou, who rewardeſt but with Popular Breath, 

And that too after Death. 


The Adventures of Five Hours, 


S when our Kings (Lords of the ſpacious Main) 
Take, in juſt Wars, a rich Plate-Fleet of Spain ; 
The rude unſhapen Ingots they reduce 

Into a Form of Beauty, and of Uſe ; . 

On which the Conqueror's Image now does ſhine, 

Not his whom it belong'd to in the Mine ; 

So in the mild Contentions of the Muſe 

{The War which Peace it felt loves and purſues) 

So have you home to us in Triumph brought 

This Cargazon of Spain with Treaſures fraught. 

You have not baſely gotten it by Stealth, 

Nor by Tranſlation borrow'd all its Wealth, 

But by a pow'rful Spirit made it your own, 

Metal before, Money by you tis grown. 

*Tis current now, by your adorning it 

With the tair Stamp of your Victorious Wit: 

Hs But 


55 Verſes written on ſeveral Qccaftons. 
But though we praiſe this Voyage of your Mind, 

And though our ſelves enrich'd by it we find, 

We're not contented yet, becauſe we know 

What greater Stores at home within it grow 

We've ſeen how well you foreign Ores refine, 

Produce the Gold of your own Nobler Mine, 

The World ſhall then our Native Plenty view, 

And fetch Materials for their Wit from you, 

They all ſhall watch the Travels of your Pen, 

And Spain on you ſhall make Repriſals then. 


„ n Ü » 


On the Death of Mrs. KAT HA. 
RINE PHILIPS. 


I. 
Rue! Diſeaſe ! Ah, could it not ſuffice, 
Thy old and conſtant Spight to exerciſe 

Againſt the gentleſt and the faireſt Sex, 
Which till thy Depredations moſt do vex ? 
W bere ſtill thy Malice, moſt of al, 
(Thy Malice or thy Luſt) does on the Faireſt fall, 
And in them, moſt aflault the faireſt Place, 
The Throne of Empreſs Beauty, ev'n the Face. 
There was enough of that here to aſſwage, 
(One would have thought) either thy Luft or Rage; 
Was't not enough, when thou, profane Diſeaſe, 
| Didſt on this Glorious Temple fcire : 
Was't not enough, like a wild 'Zealot, there, 
All the rich outward Ornaments to tear, 
Deface the Innocent Pride of beauteous Images? 
Was t not enough thus rudely to defile, 
But thou muſt quite deſtroy the goodly Pile? 


And 
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Perſes written on ſeveral Sri bu! I 


And thy unbounded Sacrilege commit 
On th' inward Holieſt Holy of her Wit? Ty 
Cruel Diſeaſe! There thou miſtooł ſt thy Power; 
No Mine of Death can that devour, 
On her embalmed Name it will abide 
An everlaſting Pyramide, 
As high as Heav'n the Top, as Earth the Baſis wide. 
II 


All Ages paſt, record, all Countries now 
In various kinds ſuch equal Beauties ſhow, - 

That ev'n Judge Paris would not know 
On whom the Golden Apple to beſtow, 
Though Goddeſſes to his Sentence did ſubmit, 
Women and Lovers would appeal from it : 
Nor durſt he fay, of all the Female Race, 

This is the Sovereign Face. 
And ſome (though theſe be of a kind that's rare, 
That's much, ah, much leſs frequent than the Fair) 
So equally renown'd for Virtue are, 
That it the Mother of the Gods might poſe, 
When the beſt Woman for her Guide ſhe choſe, 

But if Apollo ſhould deſigf 

A Woman Laureat to make, 
Without Diſpute he would Orinda take, 

Though Sappho and the famous Nine 

Stood by, and did repine. 

To be a Princeſs or a Queen 
Is great; but tis a Greatneſs always ſeen ; - 
The World did never but two Women know, 
Who, one by Fraud, th'other by Wit did rife U 
To the two Tops of Spiritual Dignities, 
One Female Pope of old, one Female Poet now, 

| HT. 

Of Female Poets, who had Names of old, 
Nothing is ſhown, but only tod. 


2 Verſes written on ſeveral Occaſions. 
And all we hear of them, perhaps may be | 
Male-Flatt'ry only, and Male-Poetry. - | 1 
Few Minutes did their Beauties Lightning waſte, 
Tbe Thunder of their Voice did longer laſt, 
But that too ſoon was paſt. 
The certain Proofs of our Ormda's Wit, 
In ber own laſting Characters are writ, 
And they will long my Praiſe of them ſurvive; 
Though long perhaps too that may live. 
The Trade of Glory manag'd by the Pen, 
Though great it be, and every where is found, 
Does bring in but {mall Profit to us Men; 
Tis by the Number of the Sharers drown'd. 
Ormda on the Female Coaſts of Fame, 
Ingroſſes all the Goods of a Poetick Name. 
She does no Partner with her ſee, 
Does all the Buſineſs there alone, which we 
Are forc d to carry on by a whole Company. 
E 


But Wit's like a Luxuriant Vine : 
Unleſs to Virtue's Prop it join, 
Firm and Erect towards Heav'n bound; 
Tho' it with beauteous Leaves and pleaſant Fruit be 
It lyes deform'd, and rotting on the — [crown d, 
Now Shame and Bluſhes on us all, 
Who our own Sex ſuperior call ! 
Orinda does our boaſting Sex out-do, 
Not in Wit only, but in Virtue too. 
She does above our beſt Examples riſe, 
In hate of Vice, and ſcorn of Vanities. 
Never did Spirit of the Manly Make, 
And dipp'd all o'er in Learning's Sacred Lake, 
A Temper more Invulnerable take. 
No violent Paſſion could an Entrance find, 
Into the tender Gaodnels of her Mand 


Through, 


Verſes written on ſeveral-Occafions,. y 
Through Walls of Stone thoſe furious Bullets may 
Force their impetuous Way, = 
When her ſoft Breaſt they hit, * and dead the lay: 


The Fame of Friendſhip, which ſo long bad told. 
Of three or four illuſtrious Names of old, 
Till hoarſe and weary with the Tale fhe- grew, 
Rejoices now t' have got a news. 
A new, and more ſurprizing Story, 
Of fair Leucaſia s and Orinda's Glory. 
As when a prudent Man does once perceive 
That in ſome Foreign Country he muſt live, 
The Language and the Manners he does ſtrive 
To underſtand and practiſe here, 
That he may come no Stranger there; 1 
So well Orinda did her felf prepare, F 
In this much different Clime, for her Remove 6 | 
To the glad World of Poetry and Love. 


2 — 


— — — 


HYMN. To LIGHT. 


I. 


Irſt-born of Chaos, who ſo fair didſt come 
From the old Negro's darkſome Womb 
Which when it {aw the lovely Child, : 
The melancholly Maſs put on kind Looks, and ſmil'd. 
II. 
Thou Tide of Glory, which no Reſt doſt know, 
But ever Ebb, and ever Flow ! 
Thou golden Shower of a true Fove! [Love 
Who does in thee deſcend, and Heav'n to Earth make 
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neee ene, 


Hail ative Nature's watchful Life and Health ! 
Joy, he Ornament, and Wealth !_ is 
Hail to thy Husband Heat, and thee! he! 
Thou the World's beauteous Bride, the luſty Bridegroom 
IV. | 

Say, from what Golden Quivers of the Sky 

Do all thy ed Arrows fly ? 

Swiftneſs and Power by Birth are thine : | 
From thy great Sire they came, thy Sire the Word Divine. 


'Tis, I believe, this Archery to ſhow, 


That fo much Coſt in Colours thou, 
And Skill in Painting doſt beſtow - 
Upon thy ancient Arms, the gaudy Heav'nly Bow. 
vi”. 


Swift as light Thoughts their empty Career run, 
Thy Race is finiſh'd, when begun 
Let a Poſt- Angel ſtart with thee, 
And thou the Goal of Earth ſhalt reach as ſoon as he, 
VII. 
Thou in the Moon's bright Chariot proud and gay, 
Doſt thy bright Wood of Stars ſurvey ; 
And all the Year doth with thee bring 
A thouſand flowry Lights, thine own Nocturnal r 
VIII. 
Thou & like doſt round thy Lands above 
The Sun's gilt Tent for ever move, 
And ſtill as thou in Pomp doſt go, 
The ſhining Pageants of the World attend thy Show, 
IX. 
Nor amidft all theſe Triumphs doſt thou ſcorn 
The humble Glow-Worms to adorn, 
And with thoſe living Spangles gild 
O Greatneſs without Pride |) the Bluſhes of the Field, 


X, Night, 
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Vaſes written on * Gee zy 


Night, and her r thou dad fright," 
And Sleep, the lazy Owl of Nightz © 
Aſham'd and fearful to appear, bensbee 1 
They skreen their horrid _— with the black He- "7 MH 


With 'em there haſtes, and wildly takes tir Arm, 
Of painted Dreams, a buſie Swirtn'; - * 
At the firſt opening of thine Eye, 
The various Cluſters break, 5; antick Atomes ay.” 
XI 
The guilty Serpents, and obſcener Beaſts, 
Creep conſcious to their ſecret Reſts : 
Nature to thee does Reverence pay, 
Ill Omens and ill Sights _—__ out of thy way. 
XIII 
At thy Appearance, Grief it ſelf is ſaid 
To ſhake his Wings, and rouze his Head; 
And Cloudy Care has often took 
A gentle beamy Smile, reflected from-thy Look, 
XIV. 
At thy Appearance, Fear it ſelf grows bold; 
Thy Sun-ſhine melts away his Cold : 
Encourag'd at the Sight of thee, 
To the Cheek Colour comes, and Firmneſs to the Knee; 
XV. 
Even Luſt, the Maſter of a harden'd Face, . 
Bluſhes if thou be'ſt in the Place; 2 
To Darkneſs' Curtains he retires, 
In Sympathizing Night he rolls his ſmoaky Fires. | 
XVI. 
When, Goddeſs, thou lift'ſt up thy waken'd Heal, 
Out of the Morning's Purple Bed, 
Thy Choir of Birds about thee play, 
And all the joyful World falutes the riſing Day. 


XVII. The 


is Verſes written on ſeveral: Occaſions. 
XVII. | 
A A Bodies Priv lege to aſſume, 
Vaniſh again inviſibly, 
And Bodies gain again their Viſibility. 
XVIII. 
All the World's Bravery that delights our Eyes, 
Is but thy ſev ral Liveries, | 
Thou the rich Dye on them beſtow'ſt, 
Thy nimble Pencil Paints this Landskip as thou. go'ſt, 
XIX. 
A Crimſon Garment in the Roſe thou wear'ſt ; 
A Crown of ſtudded Gold thou bear'ſt, 
The Virgin Lillies in their White, 
Are clad but with the Lawn of almoſt naked Light. 
XX. 
The Violet, Spring's little Infant, ſtands, 
Girt in thy purple Swadling-Bands : 
On the fair Tulip thou doſt Dote; 
- Thou cloath'ſt it in a gay and party- colour d Coat. 
| XXI. 
With Flame condens d thou doſt the Jewels fix, 
And ſolid Colours in it mix: 
Flora her ſelf, envies to ſee 
Elowers fairer than her own, and durable as ſhe. 
XXII. 
Ah, Goddeſs ! would thou could'ſt thy Hand with- hold, 
And be leſs Liberal to Gold; 
Didſt thou leſs Value to it give, 
Of how much Care (alas) might'ſt thou poor Man relieve! 
XXIII. 
To me the Sun is more delightful far, 
And all fair Days much fairer are; 
But few, ah wondrous few there be, 
Who do not Gold prefer, © Goddeſs, ev'n to thee. 


XXIV. Through 


Verſes written. on ſeveral Occafions. 17 7 


XXIV. 

Through the ſoft Ways of Heav'n, and Air, and ba, 
Which open all their Pores to thee, * 
Like a clear River thou doſt glide, 1 

And with thy living Stream through the cloſe Channels 

XXV. 


But where firm Bodies thy free Courſe ſe 
Gently thy Source the Land o'erflows ; 
Takes there Poſſeſſion, and does make, 
Of Colours mingled, Light, a thick and ſtanding Lake. 
XXVI. 
But the vaſt Ocean of unbounded Day 
In th' Enpyræan Heav 'n does ſtay ; 
Thy Rivers, Lakes, and Springs below, [flow. 
From thence took firſt their Riſe, thither at laſt muſt 


To the ROYAL SOCIETY, 


I. 
PHiofphy , the great and only Heir 
Of all that — Knowledge, which has been 
Unforfeited by Man's rebellious Sin, 
Though full of Vears he do appear, 
(Philoſophy, I ſay, and call it He, 
For whatſoe'cr the Painter's Fancy be, 
It a Male-Virtue ſeems to me) £3 
Has ſtill been kept in Nonage till of late, 
Nor manag'd or enjoy'd his vaſt Eſtate : 
Three or four thouſand Years, one would have thought;. 
To Ripeneſs and Perfection might have brought 
A Science ſo well bred and nurſt, 
And of ſuch hopeful Parts too at the firſt, 
But, oh, the Guardians and the Tutors then, 


(Some negligent, and ſome ambitious Men) 
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Would ne'er conſent to ſet him free, 
Or lis own Natural Powers to let him ſee, 
8 that ſhould put an 1 their Authority. 
That ke eurn Buſineſs he might quite forget, 
They amus'd him with the Sports of wanton Wit, 
With the Deſſerts of Poetry they fed him, | 
Inſtead of ſolid Meats t'encreaſe his Force; 
Inſtead of vigorous Exerciſe, they led him 
Into tlie pleaſant Labyrinths of ever-frefh Diſcourſe : 
Inſtead of carrying him to ſee 
The Riches which do hoorded for him ye, 
In Nature's endleſs Treafury, 
They choſe his Eye to entertain 
(His curious but not covetous Eye) - 
With painted Scenes, and Pageants of the Brain, 
Soine few exalted Spirits this latter Age has ſhown, 
That 1abour'd to aſlert the Liberty 
(from Guardians, who were nov Ufurpers growny + 
Of this old Minor ſtill, captivd Philoſophy 3 
But twas Rebellion call'd, to fight 
For ſuch a long oppreſſed Right. 
Zabon at laſt, a mighty Man, aroſe, 
Whom a wile King and Nature choſe, 
Lord-Chancellor of both their Laws, 
And boldly undertook the injur'd PupiPs Cauſe. 
3 
Authority, which did a Body boaſt, 
Though tvras but Air condens d, and ſtalk'd about, 
Like ſome old Giant's more Gigantick Ghoſt, 
Is s terrific the learned Rount 
With the plain Magick of true Reaſon's Light, 
He chac'd out of our Sight; 
Nor ſuffer d living Men to be miſ- led 
By the vain Shadows of the Dead : [ fled; 
To Graves, from whence it roſe, the conquer'd Phantom 
He 


1 


Peyſes written on ſeveral Octafions. Fo» 
He broke that Monſtrous God which ſtood. 

Tn midſt of th Orchard, and the whole did chim, 
Which with a uſeleſs Sithe of Wood, 

And ſomething elſe not worth a Name, 

(Both vaſt for ſhew, yet neither fit 

Or to Defend, or to Beget; 

Ridiculous and ſenſeleſs Terrors!) made 
Children and fuperſtitious Men afraid. 

The Orchard's open now, and free; 

Bacon has broke that Scar-Crow Deity 
Come, enter, all that will, 

Behold the ripen'd Fruit, come gather now your Fill, 
Yet ſtill, methinks, we fain would be | 
Catching at the torbidden Tree, 

We would be like the Deity. 

When Truth and Falſhood, Good and Evil, we 

Without the Senſes Aid within our ſelyes would fee 3 
For 'tis God only who can find 
All Nature in his Mind. 

IV. | 

From Words, which are but Pictures of the Thought, 

(Though we our Thoughts from them perverſly an 

To Things, the Mind's right Object, he it brought, 

Like fooliſh Birds to painted Grapes we flew ; 

He ſought and gather d for our uſe the True; 

And when on heaps the choſen Bunches lay, 

He preſs'd them wiſely the Mechanick way, 

"il all their Juice did in one Veſſel join, | 2 

Ferment into a Nouriſhment Divine, 

The thirſty SouP's refreſhing Wine. 7 
Who to the Life an exact Piece would make, 
Muſt not from other's Work a Copy take; 

No, not from Rubens or Vandyke 3 
Much leſs content himſelf to make it like | 
Th' Ideas and the Images which lye 7 
In his own Fancy, or his Memory. 
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Verſes written on ſeveral Oceaſſonr. 
No, he before his Sight muſt pace. 
The natural and living Face; 
The real Object muſt command 

Each Judgment of his . and Motion of his Hand. 


From theſe and all long IG of the Way, 
In which our wandring Predeceſſors went, 
And like th' old Hebrews many Years did ſtray, 
In Defarts but of ſmall Extent, 
Bacon, like Moſes, led us forth at laſt, 
The barren Wilderneſs he paſt, 
Did on the very Border ſtand. 
Of the bleſs d promis'd Land. 
And from the Mountains Top of his exalted Wit, 
Saw it himſelf, and ſhew'd us it. a 
But Life did never to one Man allow 
Time to diſcover Worlds, and conquer too; 
Nor can ſo ſhort a Line ſufficient be 
To fathom the vaſt Depths of Nature's Sea : 
The Work he did we ought t' admire, 
And were unjuſt if we ſhould more require 
From his few Years, divided *twixt th' Exceſs 
Of low Affliction, and high Happineſs. 
For who on things remote can fix his Sight, 
That's always in a Triumph, or a Fight ? 
VI. 


From you, great Champions, we expect to get 

Theſe ſpacious Countries but diſcover d yet; 

Countries where yet inſtead of Nature, we 

Her Images and Idols worſhipp'd ſee: 

Theſe large and wealthy Regions to ſubdue, 

Theugh Learning has whole Armies at Command, 
Quarter d about in every Land, 

A better Troop ſhe ne er together drew. 


ER written on fra Oase. er "FA 


v % us nods n | 
When the whole Hoſt he aw, They are (Gid he) = 
Too many to o'ercome for me » 
And now he chuſes out his Men, | 1 

Much in the Way that he did then: 

Not thoſe many, whom he found 

Idlely extended on the Ground, 

To drink, with their dejected Head, 

The Stream, juſt ſo as by their Mouths it fled: 
No, but thoſe few who took the Waters up, 
And made of their laborious Hands the Cup. g 
VII. 
Thus you prepar d; and in the glorious Fight 
Their wondrous Pattern too you take: 
Their old and empty Pitchers firſt they brake, 
And with their Hands then lifted up the Light : 

1; Sound too the Trumpets here! OTE 
Already your victorious Lights appear; No 
New Scenes of Heav'n already we eſpy, 

And Cronds of golden Worlds on high; 
Which from the ſpacious Plains of Earth and Sea, 

Could never yet diſcover'd be 
By Sailers or Chaldeans watchful Eye. 

Nature's great Works no Diſtance can obſcure, 
No Smalneſs her near Objects can ſecure, 

You've taught the curious Sight to ur 

Into the privateſt Receſssse 
Of her imperceptible Littleneſs. e. 23 

You've learn'd to read her ſmalleſt Hand, 
And well * her deepeſt Senſe to underſtand. 

VIII. 
Mickief and true Diſhonour fall on thoſe, 
Who would to Laughter or to Scorn expoſe 
So virtuous and ſo noble a Deſign, 


So Human tor its Uſe, for Knowledge ſo Divine 
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The things which thaſe proud Men defpi and cal 
- Impertinent,. and vain, and-{mall, _ 
Thoſe fmalleſt things of Nature let me know, 
Rather than all their greateſt Actions do. 
Whoever would depoſed Truth advance 
Into the Throne uſurp'd from it, 
Muſt feel at firſt the Blows of Ignorance, 
And the ſharp Points of envious Wit. 
So when, by various Turns of the Celeſtial Dance, 
In many thouſand Years, 
A Star, ſo long unknown, appears, 
Tho Heav'n it felf more beauteous by it grow, 
It troubles and alarms the World below, 
Does to the Wiſe a Star, to Fools a Meteor ſhaw. 
Wer » © JE 
With Courage and Succeſs you the bold Work begin; 
* Your Cradle has not idle been: 
None Cer but Hercules and you could be 
At five Years Age worthy a Hiſtory. 
And ne er did Fortune better yet 
Th' Hiſterian to the Story fit: 
As you from all old Errors free 
And purge the Body of Philoſophy ; 
So from all Modern Follies he 
Has vindicated Eloquence and Wit. 
His candid Stile like a clean Stream does flide, 
And bis bright Fancy all che way 
Does, like the Sun-ſhine, in it play; 
It does like Thames, the beſt of Rivers, glide, 
"Where the God does not rudely overturn, 
Fa But. gently pour the Cryſtal Urn, 
And with judicious Hand does the whole Current guide, 
T has all the Beauties Nature can impart, 
And all the comely Dreſs, without the Paint of Art. 
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Upon the Chair made out of Sir Fran- 
cis Drake's Ship, preſented to the 
Univerſity Library in Oxford, by 
John Davis of Deptford, Eft: 


this great Ship, which round the Globe has run, 
And match'd in Race the Chariot of the Sun, 
This Pythagorean Ship (for it may claim, 
Without Preſumption, ſo deſerv'd a Name, E 
By Knowledge once, and Transformation now) 
In her new Shape this facred Port allow. 
Drake and, his Ship could not have wiſh'd from Fate, 
A more bleſs'd be, or more bleſs d Eſtate, © 
For lo . a Seat of endleſs. Reſt. is gina . 
To her in Oxford, and to him in Heav'n. 


PROPOSITION 


4 For the Adyancement of 


The COLLEG E. 


DIES HA the Philoſophical College be ſitu- 
Fr 82 | ated within one, two, or (at fartheſt) 
10 |: three Miles of London, and, if it be poſſible 

to find that Convenience, upon the Side 
of the River, or very near it. 

That the Revenue of this College a- 
mount to four thouſand Pounds a Year. 

That the Company received into it be as follows. 

1. Twenty Philoſophers or Profeſſors. 2. Sixteen 

| Scholars, Servants to the Profeſſors. 3. A 

Chaplain. 4. A Baily for the Revenue. 5. A Man- 

ciple or Purveyor for the Proviſions of the Houſe, 

6. Two Gardeners. 7. - . 8. An Un- 

der-Cook. 9. A Butler. 10. An Under-Butler, 11. A 
. "Chirurgeon, 12. Two vat or Chymical Servants. 
* 13. A 
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13. A Library: keeper, who is likewiſe to be Apotheca- 
ry, Druggiſt, and Keeper of Inſtruments, Engines, &. 
14, An Officer to feed and take Care of all Beaſts, 
Fowl, &. kept by the College. 15. A Groom of- 
the Stable. 16. A Meſſenger to ſend up and down for 
all Uſes of the College. 17. Four old Women to tend 
the Chambers, keep the Houle clean, and ſuch like Ser- 
VICES. | | 

That the annual Allowance for this Company be as 
follows... 1. To every Profeſſor, and to the Chaplain, 
one hundred and twenty Pounds. 2. To the ſixteen 
Scholars twenty Pounds a piece, ten Pounds for their 
Diet, and ten Pounds for their Entertainment. 3. To 
the Baily thirty Pounds, belides Allowance for his Jour- 
neys. 4. To the Purveyor or Manciple, thirty Pounds. 
5. To each of the Gardeners, twenty Pounds. 6. To 
the Maſter-Cook, twenty Pounds. 7. To the Uuder- 
Cook, four Pounds. 8. To the Butler, ten Pounds; 
9. To the Under-Butler, four Pounds. 10. To the Chi- 
rurgeon, thirty Pounds. 11. To the Library-keeper, 
thirty Pounds. 12. To each ot the Lungs, twelve 
Pounds. 13. To the Keeper of the Beaſts, tix Pounds. 
14. To the Groom, five Pounds. 15. To the Meſſen- 
ger, twelve Pounds. 16. To the four neceſſary Wo- 
men, ten Pounds. For the Manciples Table at which 
all the Servants of the Houſe are to eat, except the 
Scholars, an hundred and fixty Pounds. For three Horſes 
tor the Service of the College, thirty Pounds. 

All which amounts to three thouſand two hundred 
eighty five Pounds. So that there remains for kecep- 
ing of the Houſe and Gardens, and Operatories, ain 
Inſtruments, and Animals, and Experiments of all ſor: -. 
and all other Expences, feven hundred and fitter, 
Pounds, 

Which were a very inconſiderable Sum for the g 
Uſes to which it is defign'd, but that I conceive 

Vo I. II. | I 
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HAT the Philoſophical College be ſitu- 
ated within one, two, or (at fartheſt) 
= three Miles of London, and, if it be poſſible 
a: to find that Convenience, upon the Side 
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1 mount to four thouſand Pounds a Year. 

That the Company received into it be as follows. 

8 1. Twenty Philoſophers or Profeſſors. 2. Sixteen 

1 Scholars, Servants to the Profeſſors. 3. A 
Chaplain. 4. A Baily for the Revenue. 5. A Man- 
ciple or Purveyor for the Proviſions of the Houſe. 
6. Two Gardeners. 7. A Maſter-Cook. 8. An Un- 
der-Cook. 9. A Butler. 10. An Under-Butler. 11. A 

. "Chirurgeon, 12, Two Lungs, or Chymical * 
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13. 1 "whois likewil e 
ts Druggiſt, and Keeper of Inſtruments, Engines, Cc. 

4. An Officer to feed and take Care of all Beaſts, 
Fowl, c. kept by the College. 15. A Groom of- 
the Stable. 16. Ph Meſſenger to ſend up and down for 
all Uſes of the College. 17. Four old Women to tend 
the Chambers, keep the Houſe can, and ſuch like Ser- 
vices. 

That the annual Allowance for this Company be as 
follows. 1. To every Profeſſor, and to the Chaplain, 
one hundred and twenty Pounds. 2. To the ſixteen 
Scholars twenty Pounds a piece, ten Pounds for their 4 
Diet, and ten Pounds for their Entertainment. 3. T0 
the Baily thirty Pounds, beſides Allowance for his Jour- 
neys. 4. To the Purveyor or Manciple, thirty Pounds. 

5. To each of the Gardeners, twenty Pounds. 6. To 

the Maſter-Cook, twenty Pounds. 7. To the Under- 1 
Cook, four Pounds. 8. To the Butler, ten Pounds. 7 
9. To the Under-Butler, four Pounds. 10. To the Chi- ; 
rurgeon, thirty Pounds. 11. To the Library-keeper, | 3 
thirty Pounds. 12. To each of the Lungs, twelve 

Pounds. 13. To the Keeper of the Beaſts, tix Pounds, 

14. To the Groom, five Pounds. 15. To the N 

ger, twelve Pounds. 16. To the four neceſſary 

men, ten Pounds. For the Manciples Table at Nick 

all the Servants of the Houſe are to eat, except the | 
Scholars, an hundred and ſixty Pounds. For three Horſes 4 
tor the Service of the College, thirty Pounds. 

All which amounts to three thouſind two hundred” 
eighty five Pounds. So that there remains for kcep- 
ing of the Houſe and Gardens, and Operatories, au 
Inſtruments, and Animals, and Experiments of all fo: :-, 
and all other Expences, feven hundred and tfiftec:. 
Pounds, 
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Induſtry of the College will in a ſhort time fo enrich it | 
Kl, as to get a far Blah Sea fie ths drag and 


Enlargeanent of the Work, when once it is __ $ 


n 's the Tontinuance "of particular Mens Li 


lity to be dealer ed of, when it ſhall be egcourag'd by 
the Sicht of that pens Benefit which will accrue to 
AI Mankind and chiefly to our Nation, by this Foun- 
42-23, Somcthing likewiſe will ariſe from Leaſes, and 
Seher Caſualcies ; that nothing of which may be di- 
verted to the private Gain of . Profeſſors, or any o- 
ther Uic beſides that of the Search of Nature, and by 
it the general Good of the World ; and that Care may 
be taken for the certain Performance of all Things or- 
dained by the Inſtitution, as likewiſe for the Prote- 
ction and Encouragement of the Company, it is pro- 
poſed : 

That ſome Perſon of Eminent Quality, a Lover of 
folid Learning, and no Stranger in it, be choſen Chan- 


-cellor or Prelident of the Collepe, and that eight Gover- 


-nors more, Men qualify'd in the like manner, be join- 
ed with hm, two of which ſtall yearly be appointed 
Viſiters of the College, and receive an exact Account 
of all Expences, even to the ſmalleſt, and of the true 
Eſtate of the Publick Treaſure, under the Hands and 
Oaths of the Profeſſors Reſident. 

That the Choice of the Profeſſors, in any Vacancy, 
belong to the Chancellor and the Governors; but that 


the Profeſſors (who are likelieſt to know what Men of 


the Nation are moſt proper for the Duties of their So- 
ciety) direct their Choice, by recommending two or 
three Perſons to them at every Election. And that if a- 
ny learned Perſon within His Majeſty's Dominions diſ- 
cover or eminently improve any uſeful Kind of Know- 
ledge, he may upon that ground, for his Reward, and 
the Encouragement of others, be preferr 'd, if he pre- 
tend to the Place, before any body elſe, 


That 
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That the. Governors have Power to- turn out any, 


Brofellor, who ſhall he proved to be either ſcandalous 
or unprofitable to the Society. 
That the College be built after this, or ſame ſuck 


manner: That it conſiſt of three fair Quadr angular 


Courts, and three large Grounds, enclos'd with good 


Walls behind them, That the firſt Court be built with 


a fair Cloyſter, and the Profeſſors Lodgings, or rather 
little Houſes, four on each. Side, at ſome Diſtance from 
one another, and with little Gardens behind them, juſt 
after the manner of the Chartrenx beyond Sea, That 


the inſide of the Cloyſter be lin'd with a Gravel-walk,, 


and that Walk with a Row of Trees, and that in the 
middle there be a Parterre of Flowers, and a Fountain, 

That the ſecond Quadrangle juſt behind the firſt, be 
ſo contriv'd, as to contain theſe Parts. 1. A Chappel. 


2. A Hall, with two long Tables on each Side, for the 
Scholars and Officers of the Houſe to eat at, and with. 
2 Pulpit and Forms at the End for the publick Lectures, 


3. A large and pleaſant Dining-Room within the Hall 
for the Profeſſors to eat in, = to hold their Aſſemblies and 
Conferences. 4. A publick School-houſe. 5. A Library. 6. 
A Gallery to walk in, adorn'd with the Pictures or Sta- 
tues of all the Inventers of any thing uſeful to Human 
Life; as Printing, Guns, America, ec. and of late in 
Anatomy, the Circulation of the Blood, the Milky 
Veins, and ſuch like Diſcoveries in any Art, with ſhort 
Elogies under the Portraitures : As likewiſe the Figures 
of all ſorts of Creatures, and the ſtuff d Skins of as 
many ſtrange Animals as can be gotten, 7. An Anato- 
my Chamber adorned with Skeletons and Anatomical 
Pictures, and prepar' d with all Conveniences for Dif- 
ſection. 8. A Chamber for all manner of Drugs, and 
Apothecaries Materials. 9, A Mathematical Chamber 
turniſh'd with all Sorts of Mathematical Inſtruments, 
being an Appendix to the Library, 10, Lodgings for 
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the Chaplain, Chirurgeon, Library-Keeper and Purvey- 
or, near the Chappel, Anatomy Chamber, Library and 
Hall. 


That the third Court be on one Side of theſe, very 
"ky but meanly built, being deſigned only for Uſe 
and not for Beauty too, as the others. That it contain 
the Kitchen, Butteries, Brew-houſe, Bake-houſe, Dairy, 
Landry, Stables, Cc. and eſpecially great Laboratories 
for Chymical Operations, and Lodgings for the Under- 
Servants. 

That behind the ſecond Court be placed the Garden, 
containing all forts of Plants that our Soil will bear, 
and at the End a little Houſe of Pleaſure, a Lodge for 
the Gardener, and a Grove of Trees cut out into 
Walks. 

That the ſecond encloſed Ground be a Garden, de- 
ſtin d only to the Tryal of all manner of Experiments 
concerning Plants, as their Melioration, Acceleration, 
Retardation, Conſervation, Compoſition, Tranſmuta- 
tion, Coloration. or whatſoever elſe can be produced 
by Art, either tor Uie or Curioſity ; with a Lodge in it 
For the Gardener. 

That the third Ground be employ'd in convenient 
Receptacles for all ſorts of Creatures which the Pro- 
feſſors ſha!l judge neceſſary for their more exact Search 
imo the Nature of Animals, and the Improvement of 
their Ules to us. 

That there be likewiſe built in ſome place of the 
College, where it may ſerve moſt for Ornament of the 
whole, a very high Tower for Obſervation of Celeſtial 
Bodies, adorned with all forts of Dials and ſuch like 
Curioſities; and that there be very deep Vaults under 
Ground for Experiments moſt proper to ſuch Faces, 
which will be undoubtedly very mary. 

Much might be added, but truly J am aſrai! this is 
too much al :eady for the Charity or Generoſity of this 
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Age to extend to; and we do not deſign this after the 
Model of Solomon's Houſe in my Lord Bacon (which is 
a Project for Experiments that can never be Expert- 
mented) but propoſe it within ſuch Bounds of Expence 
as have often been exceeded by the Buildings of private 
Citizens. 


K 
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Of the - Profeſ ors, Scholars, Chap- 
lain, and other Officers. 


'F HAT. of the twenty Profeſſors, four be always 
travelling beyond Seas, and ſixteen always Reſi- 

dent, unlefs b by Permiſſion upon extraordinary Occaſions. 

and every one ſo abſent, leaving a Deputy behind him 
to ſupply his Duties. 

That the four Profeſſors Itinerant be aſſigned to the 
four Parts of the World, Europe, Aſia, Africa, Ameri- 
ca, there to reſide three Years at leaſt, and to give a 
conſtant Account of all things that belong to the Lear- 
ning, and eſpecially Natural Experimental Philoſophy af 
thoſe Parts. 

That the Expence of all Diſpatches, and all * 
Simples, Animals, Stones, Metals, Minerals, c. and 
all Curiolities whatſoever, Natural or Artificial, ſent by 
them to the College, ſhall be defray'd out of the Trea- 
ſary, and an additional Allowance (above the 120 J) 
made to them as foon as the College's Revenue ſhall be 
improved. - | 

That at their going abroad they ſhall take a ſolemn 
Oath never to write any thing to 13 College, but what 
after very diligent Examination they ſhall fully believe 
to be true, and to confeſs and recant it as ſoon as they 
find themſelves in an Error. 
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That the ſixteen Profeſſors Reſident ſhall be bound 
to ſtudy and teach all forts of Natural Experimental 
Philoſophy, to conſiſt of the Mathematicks, Mecha- 
nicks, Medicine, Anatomy, Chymiſtry, the Hiſtory of 
Animals, Plants, Minerals, Elements, ec. Agriculture, 
Architecture, Art Military, Navigation, Gardening: 
The Myſtery of all Trades and Impovement of them; 
the Facture of all Merchandizes, all Natural Magick or 
Divination ; and briefly all things contained in the Ca- 
taogue of Natural Hiſtories annex d to my Lord Ba- 
con's Organon. 

That once a Day from Eaſter ill Acker, and 
twice a Week from Michaelmas to Exfter, at the Hours 
in the Afternoon moſt convenient for Auditors from 
London, according to the time of the Year, there ſhall 
be a Lecture read in the Hall, upon ſuch Parts of Na- 
tural Experimental Philoſophy, as the Profeſſors ſhall 
agree on among themſelves, and as each of them ſhall 
be able to perform uſefully and honourably. 

That two of the Profeſſors by daily, weekly, or 
monthly turns ſhall teach the Publick Schools, accor- 
ding to the Rules hereafter preſerib d. 

That all the Profeſſors ſhall be equal in all Reſpect⸗ 
{except Precedency, choice of [edging ng, and ſuch like 
Privileges, which fhall belong to Sentority in the Col- 
lege) and that all ſhall be Maſters and Treaſurers by an- 
nual Turns, which two Officers for the Time being 
ſhall take place of all the reſt, and ſhall be Arbitri dua- 
rum Menſarum. 

That the Maſter ſhall command all the Officers of 
the College, appoint Aſſemblies or Conferences upon 
occaſion, and preſide in them with a double Voice, and 
in his Abſence the Treaſurer, whoſe Buſineſs is to re- 
ceive and disburſe all Monies by the Maſter's Order in 
Writing, (if it be an extraordinary) after Conſent of 
the other Profeſſors, 

That 
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That all the Profeſſors fhall ſap together in the Par- 
lour within the Hall every Night, and ſhall dine there 
twice a Week (to wit, Sundays and Thrrſdays) at rwo 
round Tables for the convenience of Diſcourſe, which 
ſhall be for the moſt part of ſuch Matters as may im- 
prove their Studies and Profeſſions, and to keep them 
trom falling into looſe or unprofitable Talk ſhall be the 
Duty of the two Arbitri Menſarum, who may \ike- 
wiſe command any of the Servant-Scholars to read to 
them what he ſhall think fit, whilſt they are at Table: 
That it ſhall belong likewiſe to the Arbitri Menſarum 
only, to invite Strangers, which they ſhall rarely do, 
anlefs they be Men of Learning or great Parts, and 
ſhall not invite above two at a time to one Table; no- 
thing being more vain and unfruitfal than — | 
Meetings of Acquaintance. 

That the Profeſſors Refident hall allow the College 
twenty Pounds a Year for their Diet, whether they 
continue there all the time or not. 

That they fliall have once a Week an Aſſembly or 
Conference concerning the Affairs ot the College, and 
the Progreſs of their Experimental Philoſophy. 

That if any one find out any thing which he con- 
ceives to be of. Conſequence, he ſhall communicate i 
to the Aſſembly to be examined, experimented, ap- 
prov d or rejected. 

That if any one be Author of an Invention that may 
bring in Profit, the third Part of it ſhall belong to the 
Inventor, and the two other to the Society; and be- 
ſides, if the thing be very conſiderable, his Statue or 
Picture with an Elogy under it, ſhall be placed in the 
Gallery, and made a Deniſon of that Corporation of 
famous Men, 

That all the Profeſſors ſhall be always aſſigned to 
ſome particular Inquiſition (beſides the ordinary Courſe 
of their Studies) of which they ſhall give an account 
I 4 ta 
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to the Aſſembly, ſo that by this means there may be 
every Day ſome Operation or other made in all "he 
Arts, as Chymiſtry, Anatomy, Mechanicks, and the 
like, and that the College ſhall furniſh for the Charge 
of the Operation. | 

That there ſhall be kept a Regiſter under Lock and 
Key, and not to be ſeen but by the Profeſlors, of all the 
Experiments that ſucceed, ſigned by the Perſons who 
made the Tryal. 

That the popular and received Errors in 
tal Philoſophy (with which, like Weeds in a neglected 
Garden, it is now almoſt all over-grown) ſhall be evin- 
ced by tryal, and taken notice of in the publick Lectures, 
that they may no longer abuſe the Credulous, and 
beget new ones by Conſequence or Similitude. 

That every third Year (after the full Settlement of 
the Foundation) the College ſhall give an Account in 
Print, in proper and ancient Latin, of the Fruits of 
their triennial Induſtry, 

That every Profeſſor Reſident ſhall have his Scholar 
to wait upon him in his Chamber and at Table, whom 
he ſhall be oblig d to breed up in Natural Philoſophy, 
and render an Account of his Progreſs to the Aſſembly, 
from whoſe Election he receiv'd him, and therefore is 
reſponſible to it, both for the Care of his Education, N 
and the juſt and civil Uſage of him. 

That that Scholar ſhall under ſtand Latin very well 
and be moderately initiated in the Greek, before he be 
capable of being choſen into the Service, and that he 
ſhall not remain in it above ſeven Years, _ 

That his Lodging ſhall be with the profeſſor whoth 
he ſerves. 

That no Profeſſor ſhall be a married Man, or a Di- 
vine, or Lawyer in Practice, only Phyſick he may be 
allow d to preſcribe, becauſe the Study of that Art is a 
great part of the Duty of his Place, and the Duty of 

that 
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that is ſo great, that it will not ſuffer him to loſe much 
time in mereenary Practice. 

That the Profe ſſors ſhall, in the College, wear the 
Habit of ordinary Maſters of Art in the Univerſities, or 
of Doctors, if toy of them be ſo. 

That they ſhall all keep an inviolable and exemplary 
Friendſhip with one another, and that the Aſſembly 
ſhall lay a conſiderable pecuniary Mulct upon any one 
who ſhall be proved to have enter'd-{o far into-a Quarrel 
as to give uncivil Language to his Brother-Profeflor ; 
and that the Perſeverance in any Enmity ſhall be puniſhed 
by the Governors with Expulſion. 

That the Chaplain ſhall eat at the Maſter's Table, 
(paying his twenty Pound a Year as the others do) and 
that he ſhall read Prayers once a Day at leaſt, a little be- 
fore Supper- time; that he ſhall Preach in the Chappel 
every Sunday Morning, and Catechize-in the Afternoon 
the Scholars and School-boys; that he ſhall every Month 
adminiſter the Holy Sacrament; that he- ſhall not trou- 
ble himſelf and his Auditors with the Controverſies of 
Divinity, but only Teach God in his juſt Command- 
ments, and in his wonderful Works. 
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TRAIN the School may be built ſo as to contain 
about two hundred Boys. 

That it be divided into four Claſſes, not as ** T 
are ordinarily into ſix or ſeven, becauſe we ſuppoſe that 
the Children ſent hither to be initiated in Things as well 
as Words, Ought to have paſs'd the two or three firſt, 
and to have attained the Age of about thirteen Years, | 
being already well advanc'd in the Latin n | 
and ſome Authors, 
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That none, though never ſo rich, ſhall pay any thing 
for their teaching ; and that if any Profeſſor ſhall be 
convicted to have taken any Money in Conſideration 
of his Paias in the School, he ſhall be expell'd with Ig- 
nominy by the Governors ; but if any Perſons of great 
Eſtate and Quality, finding their Sons much better Pro- 
- ficients in Learning here, than Boys of the ſame Age 
commonly are at other Schools, ſhall not think fit to 
receive an Obligation of ſo near Concernment without 
returning ſome Marks of Acknowledgment, they may, 
if they pleaſe (for nothing is to be demanded) beſtow 
ſome little Rarity or Curioſity upon the Society in Re- 
compence of their Trouble. 
And becauſe it is deplorable to conſider the Loſs 
which Children make of their Time at moſt Schools, 
employing, or rather caſting away ſix or ſeven Years 
in the learning of Words only, and that too very im- 
* 

That à Method be here eſtabliſh'd for the infuſing 
Knowledge and Language at the fame time into them ; 
and that this may be their Apprenticeſhip in Natural 
Philoſophy. This we conceive may be done, by breed- 
ing them up in Authors, or Pieces of Authors, who 
treat of ſome Parts of Nature, and who may be under- 
ſtood wich as much Eaſe and Pleaſure, as thoſe which 
are commonly taught; ſuch are in Latin Varro, Cato, 
Columella, Piny, Part of Celſus, and of Seneca, Cicero 
de Divinatione, de Natura Deorum, and ſeveral ſcatter'd 
Pieces, Vrgil's Georgicks, Grotius, Nemeſianus, Manilins ; 
and becauſe the Truth is, we want good Pocts (I mean, 
we have but few) who have purpoſely treated of ſolid 
and learned, that is, Natural Matters (the moſt Part in- 
dulging to the Weakneſs of the World, and feeding it 
either with the Follies of Love, or with the Fables of 
Gods and Heroes) v conceive that one Book ought to 
be compil'd of all the ſcatter d little Parcels among the 

anci- 
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ancient Poets, that might ſerve for the Advancement of 
Natural Science, and which would make no ſmall or 
unuſeful or unpleaſant Volume. To this we would have 
added the Morals and Rhetoricks of Cicero, and the In- 
ſtitutions of Qupmilinn; and for the Comcoedians, from 
whom almoſt all that neceſſary Part of common Diſ- 
courſe, and all the moſt intimate Proprieties of the Lan- 
guage are drawn, we conceive the Boys may be made 
Maſters of them, as a Part of their Recreation and not 
of their Task, if once a Month, cr at leaſt once in 
two, they act one of Teyence's Comedies, and after-, 
wards (the moſt advanc'd) ſome of Plautus's ; and this 
13, for many Reaſons, one of the beſt Exerciſes they 
can be enjoin'd, and moſt innocent Pleaſures they can 
be allow'd. As for the Greek Authors, they may ſtudy - 
Nicander, Oppianus (whom Scaliger does not doubt to 
prefer above Homer himſelf, and place next to his ado- 
red Virgil) Ariflotle's Hiſtory of Animals, and other Parts, 
IHeophraſtus and Diofcorides of Plants, and a Collection 
made out of {ſeveral both Poets, and othei Grecian Wri- 
ters. For the Morals and Rhetorick Aiſtotle may ſuf- 
fice, or Hermogenes and Longinus be added for the lat- 


ö ter; with the Hiſtory of Animals, they ſhould be ſnewd 
: Anatomy as a Divertiſement, and made to know the 
1 Figures, and Natures of thoſe Creatures which are not 
, common amony us, difabuſing them at the ſame time 
0 of thoſe Errors, vrhich are univerſally admitted con- 
d cerning many. The ſame Method ſhould be usd to 
; make them acquainted with all Plants; and to this muſt 
, be added a little uf the ancient and modern Geography, 
d the underſtanding of the Globes, and the Principles of 
„Geometry, and Aſtronomy. They ſhould likewiſe uſe 
- to declaim in Latin and Engliſh, as the Romans did in 
) 


Greek and Latin; and in all this Travel be rather led on 
by Familiarity, Encouragement, and Emulation, than 
driven by Scycrity, Puniſhment, and Terror. Upon 

Feſti- 
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Feſtivals and Play-times they ſhould exerciſe themſelves 
in the Fields by Riding, Leaping, Fencing, Muſtering 
and Training after the manner of Soldiers, gc. And 
to prevent all Dangers, and all Diſorder, there ſhould al- 
ways be two of the Scholars with them to be as Wit- 
neſſes and Directors of their Actions; In foul Weather 
it would not be amiſs for them to learn to Dance, that 
is, to learn juſt ſo much (for all beyond is ſuperfluous, 
if not worſe) as may give them a graceful Comport- 
ment of their Bodies. 

Upon Sundays, and all Days of Devotion, they are 
to be a Part of the Chaplain's Province. 

That for all theſe Ends the College ſo order it, as 
that there may be ſome convenient and pleaſant Houſes 
thereabouts, kept by Religious, Diſcreet,” and Careful 
Perſons, for the lodging and boarding of young 
Scholars, that they have a conſtant Eye over them, 
to fee they be bred up there Piouſly, Cleanly, and 
Plentifully, according to the Proportion of their Parents 
Expences. 

And that the College, when it ſhall pleaſe God either 
by their own Induſtry and Succeſs, or by the Benevo- 
lence of Patrons, to enrich them ſo far, as that it may 
come to their Turn and Duty to be charitable to others, 
wall at: their own Charges erect and maintain ſome 
Houſe or Houſes for the Entertainment of ſuch poor 
Mens Sons, whoſe good Natural Parts may promiſe 
either Uſe or Ornament to the Common-wealth, durin 
the time of their Abode at School, and ſhall take Care 
that it ſhall be done with the ſame Conveniences as are 
eujoy'd even by rich Mens Children (though they 
maintain the fewer for that Cauſe) there being nothing 
of eminent and illuſtrious to be expected from a low, 
fordid, ard Hoſpital-like Education, 


CON. 


"FP 
CONCLUSION. 


F I be not much abus'd by a natural Fondneſs to my 
own Conceptions (that 52py-y of the Greeks, which 

no other Language has a proper Word for) there was 
never any Project thought upon, which deſerves to 
meet with ſo few Adverſaries as this; for who can 
without impudent Folly oppoſe the Eſtabliſhment of 
twenty well ſelected Perſons in ſuch a Condition of 
Life, that their whole Buſineſ and ſole Profeſſion may 
be to ſtudy the Improvement and Advantage of all other 
Profeſſions from that of the higheſt General even to the 
loweſt Artiſan * Who ſhall be oblig'd to employ their 
whole Time, Wit, Learning, and Induſtry, to theſe 
four, the moſt uſeful that can be imagined, and to no 
other Ends; Firſt, to weigh, examine, and prove all 
things of Nature delivered to. us by former Ages, to 
detect, explode, and ſtrike a Cenſure through all falſe 
Monies with which the World has been paid and cheated 
ſo long, and (as I may ſay) to ſet the Mark of the 
College upon all true Coins, that they may paſs here- 
after without any farther Tryal. Secondly, to recover 
the loſt Inventions, and, as it were, Drown'd Lands 
of the Ancients, Thirdly, to improve all Arts which 
we now have; And laſtly, to diſcover others which 
we yet have not. And who ſhall, beſides all this (as 
a Benefit by the by) give the beſt Education in the 
World (purely gratis) to as many Mens Children as ſhall 
think fit to make uſe of the Obligation. Neither does 
it at all check or interfere with any Parties in State or 
Religion, but is indifferently to be embrac'd by all Dif- 
ferences in Opinion, and can hardly be conceiv'd capa- 
ble (as many good Inſtitutions have done) even of De- 
generation into any thing harmful, So that, all things 


cot 
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conſidered, I will ſuppoſe this Propoſition ſhall encoun- 
ter with no Enemies; the only Queſtion is, whether 
it will find Friends enough to carry it oh from Diſcourſe 
and Deſign to Reality and Effect ; the neceſſary Ex- 
pences of the Beginning (for it voll maintain it ſelf well 
enough afterwards) bag ſo great (though I have ſet 
them as low as is poſſible in order to ſo vaſt a Work) 
that it may ſeem hopeleſs to raiſe ſuch a Sum out of 
thoſe few dead Relicks of Human Chatity and Publick 
Generolity which are yet remaining in the World. 


DISCOURSE 


r 


Concerning the 
Government of Olwer Cromwell. 


T T was the Funeral Day of the late Man 
who made himſelf to be call'd Pro- 
rector. And though I bore but little 
Affection, either to the Memory of him, 
or to the Trouble and Folly of all pub- 
lick Pageantry, yet I was forc'd by the 
Importunity of my Company to go along with them, 
and be a Spectator of that Solemnity, the Expectation 
of which had been ſo great, that it was faid to have 
brought ſome very curious Perſons (and no doubt ſingu- 
hr Virtuoſo's) as far as from the Mount in Cornwall, and 
from the Orcades I found there had been much more 
Coſt beſtow'd, than either the Dead Man, or indeed 
Death 


err 
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Death it ſelf could deſerve. There was a mighty Train 
of black Alliſtants, which too divers Princes in 
the Perſons of their Am (being infinitely af- 
flicted for the loſs of their Brother) were pleas d to at- 
_ the Herſe was magnificent, the Idol crown'd, 
and (not to mention all other Ceremonies which are 
practis d at Royal Interments, and therefore by no 
means could be omitted here) the vaſt Multitude of 
Spectators made up, as it uſes to do, no {mall Part of 
the Spectacle it ſelf. But yet, I know not how, the 
whole was fo manag'd, that, methoughts, it ſome- 
what repreſented the Life of him for whom it was 


made; much Noiſe, much Tumult, much Expence, 


much Magniticence, much Vain-glory ; briefly, a 

Show, and yet, after all this, but au ill Sight. Ar hſt 
(for it ſeem d long to me, and, like his ſhort Reign too. 
very tedious) the whole Scene paſs d by, and I retir d 
tack to my Chamber, weary, and, I think, more me- 
Uncholly than any of the Mourners: Where 1 began 
to reflect on the whole Lite of this Prodigious Man, 
and ſometimes I was filled with Horror and Deteſtation 
of his Actions, and ſometimes I inchn d a kttle to Re- 
verence and Admiration of his Courage, Conduct and 
Sucoeſs; till by theſe different Motioas and Agitations 
of Mind, rock' d. as it were, a- ſleep. 1 fell at laſt into 
this Vition, or it you pleaſe to call it but a Dream, I 
ſhall not take it ill. becauſe the Father of Poets tells us, 
even Dreams too are rom God. 

But ſure it was no Dream; for 1 was ſuddenly tran- 
ſported afar off (whether in the Body, or out of the 
Body, like St. Pat, 1 know not) and found my ſelt 
on the Top of that famous Hill in the Iſland Afora, 
which has the Praipect of three Grear, and Not-long- 
fince moſt happy Kingdoms. As foon as ever I look d 
on them. the Not long - line ſtrook upon my Meme- 
ry, and cated forth the d Repreſentation of all the 

Sins. 
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Sins, and all the Miſeries that had overwhelm'd them 
theſe twenty Years. And I wept bitterly for two or 
three Hours, and when my preſent Stock of Moiſture 
was all waſted, I fell a fighing for an Hour more; and 
as ſoon as I recovered from my Paſſion the Uſe of 
Speech and Reaſon, I broke forth, as 1 remember 
(looking upon England) into this Complaint. 


I. 

Ah, happy Ifle, how art thou chang'd and curſt, 
Since I was born, and knew thee firſt! 
When Peace, which had torſook the World around, 
(Frighted with Noiſe, and the ſhrill Trumper's Sound). 

Thee for a private Phce of Reſt, * ; 
And a ſecure Retirement choſe, 
Wherein to build her Halcyon Neſt; 
No Wind durſt tir abroad the Air to diſcompoſe. 
II. 
When all the Riches of the Globe beſide 
Flow'd in to thee with ev'ry Tide : 
When all that Nature did thy Soil deny, 
The Growth was of thy Fruitful Induſtry, | 
When all the proud and dreadful Sa, 4 
And all his Tributary-Streams, 
A conſtant Tribute paid to thee ; 
When a!l the liquid World was one extended Thames. 
III. hee 
When Plenty in cach Village did appear, 
And Bounty was its Steward there; | 
When Gold walk'd free about in open view, 
E er it one Conqu'ring Party's Pris ner grew 3 
When the Religion of our State 
Had Face and Subſtance with her Voice, 
E'er ſhe by ber fooliſh Loves of hte, 
Like Echo (once a Nymph) turn'd only into Noiſe. 


IV. When 
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IV. 
When Men to Men Reſpect and Friendſhip bore, 
And God with Reverence did adore; 
When upon Earth no Kingdom could have ſhown, 
A K* Monarch to us than our own, 
And yet his Subjects by him were 
(Which is a Truth will hardly be 
Receiv d by any vulgar Ear, 
A ſecret known to few) made happi'er ev'n :11212 he. 
V. 


Thou doſt a Chaos, and Confuſion now, 
A Babel, and a Bedlam grow. 
And like a Frantick Perſon chou doſt tear 
The Ornament and Cloaths which thou { wear, 
And cut thy Limbs ; and if we {ec 
(Juſt as thy barb'rous 2 did 
The Body with Hypocrili 
Printed all o'er, thou think'R, , na Wed Shame is hid, 
VI. 
The Nations, which envy'd thee cer while, 
Now laugh (too little tis to ſmile) 
They laugh, and would have pity'd thee (alas !) 
But * th Faults all Pity do ſurpaſs. 
Art thou the Country which didſt hate, 
And mock the French Inconſtancy ? 
And have we, have we ſeen of late 
Leſs change of Habits there, than Governments in thee ? 
| VII. 
Unhappy Ifle ! No Ship of thine at Sea 
Was ever toſs d and torn like thee. 
Thy naked Hulk looſe on the Waves does beat, 
The Rocks and Banks around her Ruin threat; 
What did thy fooliſh Pilots ail, 
To lay the Compaſs quite alide ? 
Without a Law or Rule to fail, 
And rather take the Winds, than Heav'ns to be their Guide 
VIII. Yet 
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VIII. 

Vet, midday God, yet, yet, we humbly crave, 
This floating Ile from Shipwrack fave ; | 
And though de waſh that Blood which does it tain, 
It well deſerves to fink into the Main; 

Yet for the Royal Martyr's Prayer 

(The Rogal Martyr- prays, we know) 

* puilty, periſhing Veſſel fpare 3 
Hear bat his Soul above, and not his Blood belovy. 


I think, I ſhould have gone on, but that I was in- 


appeared to me (ariſing out of the Rarth, as 1 con- 
cciv'd) the Figure of a Man taller than à Giant, er in- 
deed, the Shadow of any Giant in the Evening. His 
Body was naked, but that Nakednefs adorn'd, or rather 
defortn d all over, with feveral Figures, after the man- 
ner of the ancient Brizozs, painted upon it: And 1 per- 
ceived that moſt of them were the Repreſentation -s 

the kte Rattels in our Civil Wars, and (if 
much miſtaken) it was the Battel of 
drawa upon his Breaſt.” His Eyes 


F 


4 
TH 


nr 


Braſs, and there were three Crovmns of me Metal 
(as I gueſt) and that look'd as red-hot too, upon his 
Head. He held in his right Hinds Sean] cn" Wk 
yet bloody, and nevertheleſs the Motto was Par 
qnerixr Bello, and in his left Hand à thick upon 
the Back of which was written in Letters of Gold, 


Acts, Ordinances, Proteſtations, Covenants, ' 


a greater Courage than mine, yet { 
there is nothing boider than a Man in a Viten) that I 
was not at all daunted, but ask'd him reſolutely and 
briefly, What art thou? And he ſaid, I am called the 
Norta-welt Principality, his Highneſs the Protector = 
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the Common-wealth of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
and the Dominions belonging thereunto;, for I am that 
Angel, to whom the Almighty has committed the Go- 
vernment of theſe. three Kingdoms which thou ſeeſt 
from this Place. And I anſwer d, and ſaid, If it be a, 
Sir, it ſeems to me that for almoſt theſe twenty Years 
paſt, your Highneſs has been abſent from your Charge: 
For not only if any Angel, but if any wiſe and. honeſt 
Man had ſince that time been our Governor, we ſhould 
not have wandred thus long in theſe laborious and end- 
kts Labyrinths of Confuſion, but either not have en- 
ter d at all into them, ot᷑ at leaſt have returned back e er 
we had abſolutely loſt) our Way; but inſtead of your 
Highneſs, we have had ſince ſuch a Protector as was 
his Predeceſſor Richard the Third to the King his Ne- 
Phew ;, for he preſently ſlew the Common- wealth, 
which he - pretended to protect, and ſet up himſelf in 
the Place of it: A little leſs guilty indeed in one re- 
ſpeR, . becauſe the other ſlewy an Innocent, and this Man 
did but murder a Murderer Such a Protector we have 
had as we. would have been glad to have changed for 
any Enemy, and rather received a conſtant Tierk, than 
this every Months Apoſtate; ſuch a Protector as Man 
15 to his Flocks, which he ſheers, and ſells, or devours 
himſelf; and 1 would fain know, what the Wolf, 
which he protects them from, eould do more, Such a 
Protector. And as I was proceeding, methoughts, 
his Highneſs; began to put on a diſpleaſed and threat - 
ning as Men uſe to do when their deareſt 
Friends happen to be traduc'd in their Company, which 
gave me the firſt Riſe of Jealouſie againſt him, for I 
did not believe that Cromwell among all his Foreign 
Correſpondences, hgd ever held any with Angels. How- 
ever, I was not harden'd enough yet to venture a Quar- 
tel with him then; and therefore (as if I had ſpoken 
to the Protector himſelf in 7#/hirehall) I deſir d him * 
281 15 
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his Highneſs would pleaſe to pardon me, if I had un- 
wittingly ſpoken any thing to the Diſparagement of a 
Perſon, whoſe Relations to his Highneſs I had not the 
Honour to know. At which he told me; that he had 
no other Concernment for his late Highneſs, than as he 
took him to be the greateſt Man that ever was of the 

Engliſh Nation, if not (ſaid he) of the whole World, 
which gives me a juſt Title to the Defence of his Re- 
putation, ſince I now account my ſelf, as it were, a 
Naturaliz'd Enghſh Angel, by having had fo long the 
Management of the Affairs of that Country. And 
pray, Countryman (ſaid he, very kindly and very flat- 
teringly) for I would not have you fall into the gene- 
ral Error of the World, that deteſts and decries ſo ex- 
traordinary a Virtue; what can be more extraordinary 
than that a Perſon of mean Birth, no Fortune, no emi- 
nent Qualities of Body, which have ſometimes, or of 
Mind, which have often, rais'd Men to the higheſt Dig- 
nities, ſhould have the Courage to attempt, and the 
Happineſs to ſucceed in ſo improbable a Detign, as the 
Deſtruction of one of the molt ancient, and moſt ſolid 
founded Monarchies upon the Earth? That he ſhould 
have the Power or Boldneſs to put his Prince and Ma- 
ſter to an open and infamous Death ? To baniſh that 
numerous and ſtrongly ally'd Family? To do all this 
under the Name and Wages of a Parliament? To tram- 
ple upon them too as he pleas d, and ſpurn them out 
of Doors when he grew weary of them? To raiſe up 
a new and unheard-of Monſter out of their Aſhes? 
To ſtifle that in the very Infancy, and ſet up himſelf 
above all things that ever were called Sovereign in Eng- 
land ? To opprels all his Enemies by Arms, and all his 
Friends afterwards by Artifice? To ſerve all Parties pa- 
tien'ly for a while, and to command them victoriouſly 
at laſt ? To over-run each Corner of the three Nati- 
ons, and overcome with equal Facility both the * 
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teared- and courted by all Foreign Princes, and adopted 
a Brother to the Gods of the Earth? To call together 
Parliaments with a Word of his Pen, and; ſcatter them 
again with the Breath of his Mouth? To be humbly 
and daily petition d that he would pleaſe to be hir d at 
the Rate of two Millions a Year, to be the Maſter of 
thoſe who had hir d him before to be their Servant? 
To have the Eſtates and Lives ef three Kipgdoms as 
much at his Diſpoſal, as was the little Inheritance ot 
his Father, and to be as noble and liberal in the ſpend- 
ing of them; and laſtly (for there is no End of all the 
Particulars of his Glory) to bequeath all this with one 
Word to his Paſterity ? To die with Peace at home, 
and Triumph abroad? To be buried among Kings, and 
with more than Regal Solemnity? And to leave a Name 
behind him, not to be extinguiſh'd, but with the whole 
World; which as it is now too little for his Praiſes, fo 
might haye been too for his Conqueſts, if the ſhort 
Line of his Human Life could have been ſtretchd out 
to the extent of his Immortal Deſigns? 

By this Speech I began to underſtand perfectly well 
what kind of Angel his pretended Highneſs was, and 
having fortify'd my ſelf privately with a ſhort men- 
tal Prayer, and with: the Sign of the Croſs (not out 
of any. Superitition to the Sign, but. as a Recogni- 
tion of my Baptiſm in Chriſt) I grew a little bolder, 
and reply d in this manner; I ſhould not venture to 
oppoſe what you are pleaſed to ſay in Commendation 
of the late great, and (I confeſs) extraordinary Per- 
ſon, but that I remember Chriſt forbids us to give 
Aſſent to any other Doctrine but what himſeif has 
taught us, even though it ſhould be deliver'd by an 
Angel; and if ſuch you be, Sir, it may be you 
he Hoken all this rather to try than to tempt my 
bi For ſure I am, that we mult reuounce or 

for- 
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forget all the Laws of the New and Old Teſtament, 
and thoſe which are the Foundation, of both, even 


the Laws of Moral and Natural Honeſty, if we ap- 


prove of the Actions of that Man whom I ſuppoſe 


you commend by Irony. There would be no end to. 
inſtance in the Particulars of all his Wickedneſs; but to 
ſam up a Part of it briefly, What can be more extraor- 
dinarily wicked, than for a Perſon, ſuch as your ſelf, 
qualifie him rightly, to endeayour not only to exalt 
himſelf above, but to trample upon all his Equals and 
Betters ? To pretend Freedom for, all Men, and under 
the help of that Pretence to make all Men his Ser- 
vants ? To take Arms againſt Taxes of ſcarce two. 
hundred thouſand Pounds a Year, and to raiſe them 
himſelf to above two Millions? To quarrel for the 
Loſs of three or four Ears, and ſtrike. off three or 
four hundred Heads? To fight againſt an imaginary 
Suſpicion of I know not what, two thouſand Guards, 
to be fetch'd for the King, I know not from whence, 
and to keep up for himſelf no leſs than forty thouſand ? 
To pretend the Defence of Parliaments, and- violently 
to Diſſolve all, even of his own Calling, and almoſt 
Chuſing ? To undertake the Reformation of Religion, 
to rob it even to the very Skin, and then to expoſe it. 
naked to the Rage of all Sects and Hereſies? To ſet 
up Counſels of Rapine, and Courts of Murder? To 
fight againſt the King under a Commiſſion for him? 
To take him forceably out of the Hands of thoſe for 
whom he had conquer'd him; to draw him into his 
Net, with Proteſtation and Vows of Fidelity, and when 
he had caught him in it, to Butcher him, with as little 
Shame, as Conſcience or Humanity, in the open Face 
of the whole World? To receive a Commiſſion for 
King and Parliament, to murder (as I ſaid) the one, 
and deſtroy no leſs impudently the other ? To fight 
againſt Monarchy when he declared for ir, and declare 


againſt 
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againſt it when he contrived for it in his own Perſon ? 


To abaſe perfidiouſly and ſupplant ingratefully his own 


General firſt, and afterwards moſt of thoſe Officers, 
who with the loſs of their Honour, and hazard of their 
Souls, had lifted him up to the top of his unreaſonable 
Ambitions ? To break his Faith with all Enemies, and 
with all Friends equally ?. And to make no leſs frequent 
uſe of the moſt ſolemn Perjuries, than the looſer ſort 
of People do of cuſtomary Oaths? To uſurp three 
Kingdoms without any Shadow of the leaſt Pretenſion, 
and to govern them as unjuſtly as he got them ? To 
ſet himſelf up as an Idol (which we know, as St. Paul 
fays, in it ſelf is nothing) and make the very Streets of 
London, like the Valley of Hinnon, by burning the 
Bowels of Men as a Sacrifice to his Moloch-ſhip ? To 
ſeek to entail this Uſurpation upon his Poſterity, and 
with it an endleſs War upon the Nation ? And laſtly, 
by the ſevereſt Judgment of Almighty God, to die 
hardned, and mad, and unrepentant, with the Curſes 
of the preſent Age, and the Deteſtation of all to ſuc- 
ceed 


Though I had much more to ſay (for the Life of 
Man is fo ſhort, that it a'lows not time enough to ſpeak 
againſt a Tyrant) yet becauſe J had a mind to hear 
how my ſtrange Adverſary would behave himſelf upon 
this Subject, and to give even the Devil (as they fay) 
his Right, and fair Play in a Diſputation, I ſtopp'd here, 
and expected (not without the frailty of a little Fear) 
that he ſhould have broke into a violent Paſſion in be- 
half of his Favourite ; but he on the contrary, very 
calmly, and with the Dove-!like Innocency of a Serpent 
that was not yet warm'd enough to ſting, thus reply'd 
to me: 

It is not ſo much out of my Affection to that Per- 
ſon whom we diſcourſe of /whoſe Greatneſs is too 
folid to be ſhaken by the Breath of any Ofatory, as for 

your 
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your own fake (honeſt Countryman) whom I conceive 
to err, rather by Miftake than out of Malice, that I 
ſhall endeavour to reform your uncharitable and unjuſt 
Opinion. And in the firſt place I muſt needs put you 
in mind of a Sentence of the moſt ancient of the 
Heathen Divines, that you Men are acquainted withal, 


OM Jaw xlaplnrmn ir dd wyslack, 
"Tis wicked, with inſulting Feet to tread 
Upon the Monuments of the Dead. 


And the Intention of the Reproof there, is no leſs 
proper for this Subject; for it is ſpoken to a Perſon 
who was proud and infolent againſt thoſe dead Men, to 
whom he had been humble and obedient whilſt they 
lid. Your Highneſs may pleaſe (ſaid I) to add the 
Verſe that follows, as no leſs proper for this Subject, 


Mom God's juſt Doom, and their own Sins, have ſent 
Already to their Puniſhment. 


But I take this to be the Rule in the Caſe, that 
when we fix any Infamy upon deceas d Perſons, it 
ſhould not be done out of Hatred to the Dead, but out 
of Love and Charity to the Living, that the Curſes 
which only remain in Mens Thoughts, and dare not 
come forth againſt Tyrants (becauſe they are Tyrants) 
whilſt they are ſo, may at leaſt be for ever ſettled and 
engraven upon their Memories, to deter all others from 


the like Wickedneſs, which elſe in the time of their 


fooliſh Proſperity, the Flattery of their own Hearts, and 
of other Mens Tongues, would not ſuffer them to per- 
ceive. Ambition is ſo ſubtle a Tempter, and the Cor- 
ruption of human Nature ſo ſuſceptible of the Temp- 
tation, that a Man can hardly reſiſt it, be he never ſo 
much fore-warn'd of the evil Conſequences, much 
eſs if he find not only the Concurrence of the preſent, 
but the Approbation too of following Ages, which have 
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the Liberty to judge more freely, The Michief of 
Tyranny is too great, even in the ſhorteſt Time that it 
can. continue, it is endleſs and inſupportable, if the 
Example be to reign too, and if a Lambert muſt be in- 
vited to follow the Steps of a Cromwell, as well by the 
Voice of Honour, as by the Sight of Power, and 
Riches. Though it may ſeem to ſome fantaſtically, 
yet was it wiſely done of the Syracuſians, to implead 
with the Forms of their ordinary Juſtice, to condemn, 
and deſtroy even the Statues of all their Tyrants : If it 
were poſſible to cut them out of all Hiſtories, and to 
extinguiſh their very Names, I am of Opinion that it 
ought to be done; but ſince they have left behind them 
too deep Wounds to be ever clos'd up without a Scar, 
at leaſt let us ſet ſuch a Mark upon their Memory, that 
Men of the ſame wicked Inclinations may be no leſs 
affrighted with their laſting Ignominy, than enticed by 
their momentary Glories. And that your Highneſs may 
perceive that I ſpeak not all this out of any private 
Animoſity againſt the Perſon of the late Protector, I aſ- 
ſure you upon my Faith, that I bear no more Hatred 
to his Name, than I do to that of Alarizs or Sylla, who 
never did me or any Friend of mine the leaſt Injury ; 
and with that, tranſported by a holy Fury, I fell finto 
this ſudden Rapture. 


I. 

Curs'd be the Man (what do I wiſh ? as tho” 

The Wretch already were not ſo; 
But curs'd on let him be) who thinks it brave 

And great, his Country to enſlave. 

Who ſeeks to over-poile alone 

The Balance of a Nation ; 

Againſt the whole, but naked State, Weight. 
Who in his own light Scale makes up with Arms the 
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II. 
Who of his Nation loves to be the firſt, 
Though at the rate of being worſt, 
Who would be rather a great Monſter, than 
A well- proportion d Man. 
The Son ef Earth, with hundred Hands, 
Upon his three-pil'd Mountain ftands, 
Till Thunder ſtrikes him from the Sky; 
The Son of Earth again in his Earth's Womb does Iye, 
III. 
What Blood, Confuſion, Ruin, to obtain 
A ſhort and miſerable Reign? 
In what oblique and humble creeping wiſe 
Does the miſchievous Serpent riſe ? 
But ev'n his forked Tongue ſtrikes dead, 
When h' as rear'd up his wicked Head, 
He murders with his mortal Frown ; 
A Baſilisk he grows, if once he get a Crown. 
IV | 


But no Guards can oppoſe aſſaulting Ears, 
Or undermining Tears; 

No more than Doors, or cloſe-drawn Curtains keep 
The ſwarming Dreams out, when we ſleep. 
That bloody Conſcience too of his, 

(For, oh, a Rebel Red-Coat tis) 
Does here his early Hell begin, 
He fces his Slaves without, his Tyrant feels within, 
V. 

Let, Gracious God, let never more thine Hand 
Lift up this Rod againſt our Land, 

A Tyrant is a Rod and Serpent too, 

And brings worſe Plagues than Egypt knew, 
What Rivers ftain'd with Blood have been? 
What Storm and Hail-ſhot have we ſeen ? 
What Sores deform'd the ulcerous State? 
What Dar kneſs to be felt, has bury d us of late? 
E VI. How 
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oo. 
How has it ſnatch'd our Flocks and Herds away? 
And made even of our Sons a Prey ? 
What croaking Sects and Vermin has it ſent 
The reſtleſs Nation to torment ? 
What greedy Troops, what armed Power 
Of Flies and Locuſts, to devour 
The Land which ev'ry where they fill ? 
Nor fly they, Lord, away ; no, they devour it Kill, 
VII. 
Come the eleventh Plague, rather than this ſt ould be ; 
Come fink us rather in the Sea. 
Come rather Peſtilence, and reap us down ; 
Come God's Sword rather than our own. 
Let rather Roman come again, . 
Or Saxon, Norman, or the Dane. 
In all the Bonds we ever bore, 
We eriev'd, we ſigh'd, we wept; we never bluſh'd before. 
VIII. 
If, by our Sins, the Divine Vengeance be 
Call'd to this laſt Extremity, 
Let ſome denouncing Jonas firſt be ſent, 
To try if England can repent. 
Methinks at leaſt ſome Prodigy, 
Some dreadful Comet from on high, 
Should terribly forewarn the Earth, 
As of good Princes Deaths, ſo of a Tyrant's Birth. 


Here the Spirit of Verſe beginning a little to fail, ! 
ſtopt; and his Highneſs ſmiling, ſaid, I was glad to ice 
you engag'd in the Encloſures of Merre, for if you 
had ſtaid in the open Plain of declaiming againſt the 
word Tyrant, I muſt have had Patience for half 2 
dozen Hours, till you had tir'd your ſelf, as well as me. 
But pray, Countryman, to avoid this Sciomachy, or 

imaginary Combat with Words, let me know, Sir, 
w hat 
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what you mean by the Name of Tyrant, for I remem- 
ber that among your ancient Authors, not only all 
Kings, but even Jupiter himſelf (your Fuvans Pater) 
is ſo termed ; and perhaps as it was us d formerly in a 
good Senſe, ſo we ſhall find it, upon better Conſidera- 
tion, to be ſtill a good thing for the Benefit and Peace 
of Mankind, at leaſt it will appear whether your Inter- 
pretation of it may be juſtly apply'd to the Perſon who 
is now the Subject of our Diſcourſe. I call Him (ſaid 
I) a Tyrant, who either intrudes himſelf forcibly into 
the Government of his Fellow-Citizens without any le- 
gal Authority over them, or who having a juſt Title to 
the Government of a People, abuſes it to the De- 
ſtruction, or Tormenting of them. So that all Tyrants 
are at the ſame time Uſurpers, either of the whole, or 
at leaſt of a Part of that Power which they aſſume 
to themſelves, and no leſs are they to be accounted 
Rebels, ſince no Man can uſurp Authority over others, 
but by rebelling againſt them who had it before, or at 
leaſt againſt thoſe Laws which were his Superiors ; and 
in all theſe Senſes no Hiſtory can afford us a more evi- 
dent Example of Tyranny, or more out of all Poflibi- 
lity of Excuſe, or Palliation, than that of the Perſon 
whom you are pleaſed to defend, whether we conſider 
his reiterated Rebellions againſt all his Superiors ; or his 
Ufurpation of the Supreme Power to himſelf, or his 
Tyranny in the Exerciſe of it; and if lawful Princes 
haye been eſteem'd Tyrants, by not containing them- 
ſeives within the Bounds of thoſe Laws which have 
been left them as the Sphere of their Authority by their 
Fore-fathers, what ſhall we ſay of that Man, who 
having by Right no Power at all in this Nation, could 
not content himſelf with that which had fatisfy'd the 
moſt ambitious of our Princes ? nay, not with thoſe 
vaſtly extended Limits of Sovereignty, which he (diſ- 
Gaining all that had been preſcrib'd and obſerv d before) 
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was pleas'd (out of great Modeſty) to ſet to him- 
ſelf ? not abſtaining from Rebellion and Uſurpation 
even againſt his own Laws, as well as thoſe of the 
Nation ? 

Hold Friend (ſaid his Highneſs, pulling me by my 
Arm) for I ſee your 'Zeal is tranſporting you again; 
whether the Protector were a Tyrant in the exorbitant 
Exerciſe of his Power, we ſhall ſee anon; it is requiſite 
to examine firſt whether he were fo in the Uſurpation 
of it. And I fay, that not only he, but no Man elſe 
ever Was, or can be ſo; and that for theſe Reaſons. 
Firſt, Becauſe all Power belongs only to God, who is 
the Source and Fountain of it, as Kings are of all Ho- 
nours in their Dominions. Princes are but his Viceroys 
in the little Provinces of this World, and to ſome he 
gives their Places for a few Years, to ſome for their 
Lives, and to others (upon Ends or Deſerts beſt known 
ro himſelf, or meerly for his undiſputable good Pleaſure) 
he beſtows, as it were, Leaſes upon them, and their 
Poſterity, for ſuch a Date of Time as is prefix'd in that 
Patent of their Deſtiny, which is not legible to you 
Men below. Neither is it more unlawful for Oliver to 
ſucceed Charles in the Kingdom of England, when 
God ſo diſpoſes of it, than it had been for him to have 
ſucceeded the Lord Straſprd in the Lieutenancy of Fe- 
land, if he had been appointed to it by the King then 
reigning. Men are in both Caſes obligd to obey 
him, whom they ſee actually inveſted with the Autho- 
rity, by that Sovereign frem whom he ought to derive 
it, without diſputing or examining the Cauſes, either 
of the Removal of the one, or the Preferment of the 
other, Secondly, Becauſe all Power is attained either 
by the Election and Conſent of the People, and that 
takes away your Objection of forcible Intruſion ; br 
elſe by a Conqueſt of them, and that gives ſuch a legal 
Authority as you mention to be wanting in the Uſur- 
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pation of a Tyrant ; ſo that either this Title is right, 
and then there are no Uſurpers, or elſe it is a wrong 
one, and then there are none elſe but Uſurpers, if you 
examine the Original Pretences of the Princes of the 
World. Thirdly, (which, quitting the Diſpute in gene- 
ral, is a particular Juſtification of his Highneſs) The 
Government of England was totally broken and diſſolv'd, 
and extinguiſh'd by the Confuſions of a Civil War, ſo 
that his Highneſs could not be accus'd to have poſſeſs d 
himſelf violently of the ancient Building of the Com- 
mon-wealth, but to have prudently and peaceably built 
up a new one out of the Ruins and Aſhes of the for- 
mer; and he who after a deplorable Shipwrack can 
wich extraordinary Induſtry gather together the diſpers'd 
and broken Planks and Pieces of it, and with no leſs 
wonderful Art and Felicity ſo rejoin them, as to make 
a new Veſſel more tight and beautiful than the old one, 
deſerves, no doubt, to have the Command of her (even 
as his Highneſs had) by the Deſire of the Seamen and 
Paſſengers themſelves. And do but conſider Laſtly (for 
I omit a multitude of weighty things that might be 
ſpoken upon this noble Argument) do but conſider 
ſeriouſly and impartially with your ſelf, what admirable 
Parts of Wit and Prudence, what indefatigable Dili- 
gence and invincible Courage mult of neceſſity have 
concurr'd in the Perſon of that Man, who from fo 
contemptible Beginnings (as I obſery'd before) and through 
ſo many thouſand Difficulties, was able not only to 
make himſelf the greateſt and moſt abſolute Monarch 
of this Nation, but to add to it the entire Conqueſt of 
Ireland and Scotland (which the whole Force of the 
World, join'd with the Roman Virtue, could never at- 
tain to) and to crown all this with illuſtrious and heroi- 
cal Undertakings, and Succeſſes upon all our foreign 
Enemies; do but (I fay again) conſider this, and you 
will confeſs, that his prodigious Merits were a better 
K 4 Title 
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Title to Imperial Dignity, than the Blood of an hun- 
dred Royal Progenitors ; and will rather lament that he 
liv'd not to overcome more Nations, than envy him the 
Conqueſt and Dominion of thefe. Whoever you are 
(faid I, my Indignation making me ſomewhat bolder) 
your Diſcourſe (methinks) becomes as little the Perſon 
of a Tutelar Angel, as Cromwell's Actions did that of a 
Protector. It is upon theſe Principles, that all the 
great Crimes of the World have been committed, and 
moſt particularly thoſe which J have had the Misfortune 
to fee in my own Time, and in my own Country. 
If theſe be to be allow'd, we muſt break up human 
Society, retire into the Woods, and equally there ſtand 
upon our Guards, againſt our Brethren Mankind, and 
our Rebels the wild Beaſts. For if there can be no Uſur- 
pation upon the Rights of a whole Nation, there can 
be none moſt certainly upon thoſe of a private Perſon ; 
and if the Robbers of Countries be God's Vicegerents, 
there is no doubt but the Thieves, and Bandito's, and 
Murderers, are his Under-Officers. It is true which 
you ſay, that God is the Source and Fountain of all 
Power, and it is no leſs true that he is the Creator of 
Serpents as well as Angels; nor does his Goodneſs fail 
of its Ends even in the Malice of his own Creatures. 
What Power he ſuffers the Devil to exerciſe in this 
World, is too apparent by our daily Experience, and by 
nothing more than the late monſtrous Iniquities which 
you diſpute for, and patronize in Ergland ; but would 
you infer from thence, that the Power of the Devil is 
a juſt and lawful one, and that all Men ought, as well 
as moſt Men do, obey him? God is the Fountain of all 
Powers ; but ſome flow from the right Hand (as it 
were) of his Goodneſs, and others from the left Hand 
of his Juſtice ; and the World, like an Ifland betwcen 
theſe two Rivers, is ſometimes refreſh'd and nouriſh'd 
by the one, and ſometimes over-run and ruin'd by the 
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other; and (to continue a little farther the Allegory/ 
wo are never oyerwhelm'd with the latter, till either by 
our Malice or Negligence we have ſtopp'd and damm 
up the former. But to come a little cloſer to your A 
gument, or rather the Image of an Argument, you” 
Similitude ; If Cromwell had come to command in 
Ireland in the place of the late Lord Strafford, I ſhould 
have yielded Obedience, not for the Equipage, and the 
Strength, and the Guards which he brought with him, 
but fof the Commiſſion which he ſhould firſt have 
ſhew'd me from our common Soveraiga that ſent him; 
and if he could have done that from God Almighty, 1 
would have obey'd him too in England; but that he 
was ſo far from being able to do, that on the contrary, 
I read nothing but Commands, and even publick Pro- 
clamations from God Almighty, not to admit him. 
Your ſecond Argument is, that he had the ſame Right 
for his Authority, that is the Foundation. of all others, 
even the Right of Conqueſt. Are we then ſo unhappy 
as to be conquer'd by the Perſon, whom we hired at a 
daily Rate, like a Labourer, to conquer others for us ? 
Did we furniſh him with Arms, only to draw and try 
upon our Enemies (as we, it ſeems, falſely thought 
them) and keep them for ever ſheath'd in the Bowels of 
his Friends ? Did we fight for Liberty againſt our 
Prince, that we might become Slaves to our Servant ? 
This is ſuch an impudent Pretence, as neither he nor any 
of his Flattercrs for him had ever the Face to mention, 
Tho? it can hardly be ſpoken or thought of without 
Paſſion, yet I ſhall, if you pleaſe, argue it more calmly 
than the Caſe deſerves, The Right certainly of Conqueſt 
can only be exercis d upon thoſe againſt whom the War 
is declar d, and the Victory obtain d. So that no whole 
Nation can be ſaid to be conquer'd but by foreign Force. 
In all Civil Wars Men are ſo far from ſtating the Quar- 
rel againſt thely Country, that they do it only againſt a 
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Perſon or Party which they really believe, or at leaſt 
pretend, to be pernicious to it; neither can there be any 
juſt Cauſe for the Deſtruction of a part of the Body, 
but when it is done for the Preſervation and Safety of 
the whole. *Tis our Country that raiſes Men in the 
Quarrel, our Country that arms, our Country that pays 
them, our Country that authoriſes the Undertaking, 
and by that diſtinguiſhes it from Rapine and Murder ; 
laſtly, tis our Country that directs and commands the 
Army, and is indeed their General. So that to ſay in 
Civil Wars, that the prevailing Party conquers their 
Country, is to ſay, the Country conquers it ſelf. And 
if the General only of that Party be the Conqueror, 
the Army by which he is made ſo, is no leſs conquer'd 
than the Army which is beaten, and have as little 
Reaſon to triumph in that Victory, by which they loſe 
both their Honour and Liberty. So that if Cromwell 
conquer d any Party, it was only that againſt which he 
was ſeat, and what that was muſt appear by his Com- 
miſſion. It was (ſays that) againſt a Company of evil 
Counſellors, and diſaffected Perſons, who kept the 
King from a good Intelligence and Conjunction with 
his People. It was not then againſt the People. It is 
ſo far from being ſo, that even of that Party which was 
beaten, the Conqueſt did not belong to Cromwell, but 
to the Parliament which employ'd him in their Service, 
and rather indeed to the King and Parliament, for whoſe 
Service (if there had been any Faith in Mens Vows and 
Proteſtations) the Wars were undertaken. Merciful God! 
did the Right of this miſerable Conqueſt remain then 
in his Majeſty, and didſt thou ſuffer him to be deſtroy'd 
with more Barbarity, than if he had been conquer d 
even by Savages and Cannibals? Was it for King and 
Parliament that we fought, and has it far d with them 
juſt as with the Army which we fough againſt, the 
one Part being ſlain, and the other fled? It appears 
therefore plainly, that Cromwell was not a Conqueror, 
but 
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but a Thief and Robber of the Rights of the King and 
Parliament, and an Uſurper upon thoſe of the People. 
I do not here deny Conqueſt to be ſometimes (tho it 
be very rarely) a true Title, but I deny this to be a true 
Conqueſt. Sure I am, that the Race of our Princes 
came not in by ſuch a one. One Nation may conquer 
another ſometimes juſtly, and if it be unjuſtly, yet ſtill 
it is a true Conqueſt, and they are to anſwer for the In- 
juſtice only to God Almighty (having nothing elſe in 
Authority above them) and not as particular Rebels to 
their Country, which is, and ought always to be, their 
Superior and their Lord. If perhaps we find Uſurpa- 
tion inſtead of Conqueſt in the Original Titles of ſome 
Royal. Families abroad (as no doubt there have been 
many Uſurpers before ours, tho none in ſo impudent 
and execrable a manner) all I can ſay for them is, that 
their Title was very weak, 'till by Length of Time, 
and the Death of all juſter Pretenders, it became to be 
the true, becauſe it was the only one. Your third De- 
fence of his Highneſs (as your Highnels pleaſes to call 
him) enters in moſt ſeaſonably after his Pretence of 
Conqueſt, for then a Man may fay any thing. The 
Government was broken; Who broke it? It was diſ- 
folv'd ; Who diſſolv'd it? It was extinguiſh'd; Who 
was it but Cromwell, who not only put out the Light, 
but caſt away even the very Snuff of it? As if a Man 
ſhould murder a whole Family, and then poſſeſs himſelt 
of the Houſe, becauſe tis better that he, than that only 
Rats ſhould live there. Jeſus God! (ſaid I, and at that 
Word I perceiv'd: my pretended Angel to give a Start 
and trembled, but I took no Notice of it, and went 
on) this were a wicked Pretenſion, even tho* the whole 
Family were deſtroy'd, but the Heirs (bleſſed be God) 
are yet ſurviving, and likely to out-live all Heirs of 
their Diſpoſſeſſors, beſides their Infamy. Rode Caper 
vitem, &c. There will be yet Wine enough left for that 


Sacrifice of thoſe wild Beaſts that have made fo much 
Spoil 
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Spoil in the Vineyard. But did Cromwell think, like 
Nero, to ſet the City on Fire, only that he might have 
the Honour of being Founder of a new and more 
beautiful one ? He could not have ſuch a Shadow of 
Virtue in his Wickedneſs ; he meant only to rob more 
ſecurely and more richly in the midſt of the Com- 
buſtion ; he little thought then that he ſhould ever have 
been able to make himſelf Maſter of the Palace, as 
well as plunder the Goods of the Common-wealth. 
He was glad to ſee the publick Veſlel (the Sovereign of 
the Seas) in as deſperate a Condition as his own little 
Canoo, and thought only with ſome ſcatter'd Planks of 
that great Shipwrack to make a better Fiſher-boat for 
himſelf. But when he faw that by the drowning of 
the Maſter (whom he himſelf treacherouſly knock'd on 
the Head as he was ſwimming for his Life) by the 
Flight and Diſperſion of others, and cowardly Patience 
of the remaining Company, that all was abandoned to 
His Pleaſure, with the old Hulk, and new misſhapen 
and diſagreeing Pieces of his own, he made up with 
much ado that Piratical Veſſel which we have ſeen him 
command, and which, how tight indeed it was, may 
beſt be judg'd by its perpetual Leaking. Firſt then 
(much more wicked than thoſe fooliſh Daughters in 
the Fable, who cut their old Father into Pieces, in hope 
by Charms and Witchcraft to make him young and 
juſty again) this Man endeavour'd to deſtroy the Build- 
ding, before he could imagine in what Manner, with 
what Materials, by what Workmen, or what Architect 
it was to be re- built. Secondly, If he had dreamt 
himſelf to be able to revive that Body which he had 
killd, yet it had been but the inſupportable Inſolence of 
an ignorant Mountebank. And Thirdly (which con- 
cerns us neareſt) That very new thing which he made 
out of the Ruins of the old, is no more like the Ori- 
ginal, either for Beauty, Uſe, or Duration, than 5 - 
tificia 
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tificial Plant, rais'd by the Fire of a Chymiſt, is com- 
parable to-the true and natural one which he firſt burnt, 
that out of the Aſhes of it he might produce an im- 
perfect Similitude of his own making. Your laſt Ar- 
gument is ſuch (when reducd to Syllogiſm) that the 
Major Propoſition of it would make Work in 
the World, if it were receiv'd for Truth; to wit, that 
he who has the beſt Parts in a Nation, has the Right 
of being King over it. We had enough to do here of 
old with the Contention between two Branches of the 
fame Family; what would become of us when every 
Man in England ſhould lay his Claim to the. Govern- 
ment? and truly if Cromwell ſhould have commenc'd . 
his Plea when he ſeems. to have begun his Ambition, 
there were few Perſons beſides. that might not at the 
ſame time have put in theirs too. But his Deſerts I 
ſuppoſe you will date from the ſame Term that I do 
his great Demerits, that- is, from the Beginning of our 
late Calamities, (for, ' as for his private Faults before, I 
can only wiſh (and that with as much Charity to him 
as to the Publick) that he had continu'd in them till 
his Death, rather than chang'd them for thoſe of his 
latter Days) and therefore we muſt begin the Conſidera- 
tion of his Greatneſs from the unlucky ra of our 
own Misfortunes ; which: puts me in Mind of what 
was ſaid leſs truly of ws ow: Great, Noſtra Miſeria 
Magnus es. But becauſe the general Ground of your 
Argumentation conſiſts in this, that all Men who are 
the Effecters of extraordinary Mutations in the World, 
muſt needs have extraordinary Forces of Nature by 
which they are enabled to turn about, as they pleaſe, ſo 
great a Wheel ; I ſhall ſpeak firſt a few Words upon 
this univerſal. Propoſition, which ſeems ſo reaſonable, 
and is ſo popular, before I deſcend to the particular Ex- 
amination of the Eminences of that Perſon which is 
in Queſtion, OE IL 
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J have often obſery'd (with all Submiſſion and Reſig- 
nation of Spirit to the inſcrutable Myſteries of Eternal 
Providence) that when the Fulneſs and Maturity of Time 
is come that produces the great Confuſions and Changes 
in the World, it uſually pleaſes God to make it ap 

by the manner of them, that they are not the Effects 
of human Force or Policy, but of the Divine Juſtice 
and Predeſtination; and tho we ſte a Man, like that 
which we call Jack of the Clock-houſe, ſtriking, as 
it were, the Hour of the Fulneſs of Time, yet our 
Reaſon muſt needs be convinc d, that his Hand is mov'd 
by ſome ſecret, and to us who ſtand without, inviſible 
Direction. And the Stream of the Current is then ſo 
violent, that the ſtrongeſt Men in the World cannot 
draw up againſt it, and none are fo weak, but they 
may fail down with it, Theſe are the Spring-Tides of 
publick Affairs which we ſee often happen, but ſeek in 
vain to diſcover any certain Cauſes, 


— n fluminis 


Ritu feruntur, nunc medio alveo 
Cum pace delabentis Hetruſcum 
nn mare, nunc lapides adeſos 
Stirpeſque raptas, & pecus ( domes 
Volventis una, non [me mont ium 
Clamore, vicinæque ſilbæ; 
Cum fera Diluvies quietos 
Irritat amnes, Hor. Car. 3. 29. 


and one Man then, by maliciouſly opening all the Sluces 
that he can come at, can never be the ſole Author of 
all this (tho' he may be as guilty as if really he were, 
by intending and imagining to be ſo) but it is God that 
breaks up the Flood-gates of ſo general a Deluge, and 
all the Art then and Induſtry of Mankind is not ſuffi- 
cient to raiſe up Dikes and Ramparts againſt wy 1 
uc 
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ſuch a time it was as this, that riot all the Wiſdom 
and Power of the Roman Senate, nor the Wit and Elo- 
quence of Cicero, nor the Courage and Virtue of Bra- 
tus, Was able to defend their Country or themſelves a- 
gainſt the unexperienc'd Raſhneſs of a beardleſs Boy, 
and the looſe Rage of a voluptuous Madman. The 
Valour and prudent Counſels on the one fide are made 
fruitleſs, and the Errors and Cowardiſe on the other 
harmleſs, by unexpected Accidents. The one General 
faves his Life, and gains the whole World, by a very 
Dream; and the other lofes both at once by a little 
Miſtake of the Shortneſs of his Sight. And the this 
be not always ſo, for we ſee that in the Tranſlation of 
great Monarchies from one to another, it pleas'd God 
to make choice of the moſt Eminent Men in Nature, 
as Cyrus, Alexander, Scipio and his Contemporaries, for 
his chief Inftruments and Actors in fo admirable a 
Work (the End of this being not only to deftroy or 
puniſh one Nation, which may be done by the worſt 
of Mankind, but to exalt and bleſs another, which is 
only to be effected by great and virtuous Perſons) yet 
when God only intends the temporary Chaſtiſement of 
a People, he does not raiſe up his Servant Oyrus (as he 
himſelf is pleas'd to call him) or an Alexander (who had 
as many Virtues to do Good, as Vices to do Harm) 
but he makes the Maſſanelloes, and the Johns of Leyden, 
the Inſtruments of his Vengeance, that the Power of 
the Almighty might be more evident by the Weakneſs 
of the Means which he chuſes to demonſtrate it. He- 
did not aſſemble the Serpents and the Monſters of A4frick 
to correct the Pride of the Egyptians, but call'd for his 
Armies of Locuſts out of Zhiopia, and form'd new 
ones of Vermine out of the very Duſt ; and becauſe 
you ſee a whole Country deſtroy'd by theſe, will you 
argue from thence they muſt needs have had both the 
Craft of the Foxes, and the Courage of Lions ? = is 

ie 
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eaſie to apply this general Obſervation to the particular 
Cafe of our Troubles in England; and that they ſeem 
ouly to be meant for a temporary Chaſtiſement of our 
Sins, and not for a total Aboliſhment of the old, and In- 
troduction of a new Government, a probable to 
me from theſe Confiderations, as far as we may be bold 
to make a Judgment of the Will of God in future 
Events. Firſt, Becauſe he has ſuffer d nothing to ſettle 
or take Root in the Place of that which has been ſo 
unwiſely and unjuftly remov'd, that none of theſe un- 
temper'd Mortars can hold out againſt the next Blaſt of 
Wind, nor any Stone ſtick to a Stone, till that which 
thoſe fooliſh Builders have refus d, be made again the 
Head of the Corner. For when the indiſpos'd and long 
tormented Common-wealth hath weary'd and ſpent it 
ſelf almoſt to with the chargeable, various, and 
dangerous Experiments of ſeveral Mountebanks, it is to be 
ſuppos d, it will have the Wit at laſt to ſend for a true 
Phyſician, eſpecially when it ſees (which is the ſecond 
Conſideration) moſt evidently (as it now begins to do, 
and will do every Day more and more, and. might have 
done perfectly long ſince) that no Uſurpation (under 
what Name or Pretext ſoever) can be kept up without 
open Force, nor Force without the Continuance of 
thoſe Oppreſſions upon the People, which will at laſt 
tire out their Patience, tho' it be great even to Stu- 
pidity. They cannot be. ſo dull (when Poverty and 
Hunger begins to whet their Underſtanding) as not to find 
out this no extraordinary Myſtery, that tis Madneſs in 
a Nation to pay three Millions a Year for the maintain- 
ing of their Servitude under Tyrants, when they might 
live free for nothing under their Princes. This, I ſay, 
will not always lye hid, even to the ſloweſt Capacities, 
znd the next Truth they will diſcover afterwards, is, 
that a whole People can never have the Will, without 

having at the fame time the Power to redeem Ges 
lves. 
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ſelves. Thirdly, It does not look (methinks) as if 
God had forſaken the Family of that Man, from whom 
he has rais'd up five Children, of as Eminent Virtue, 
and all other commendable Qualities, as ever liv'd per- 
haps (for ſo many together, and ſo young) in any other 
Family in- the —— World. Eſpecially, it we add 
hereto this Conſideration, that by protecting and pre- 
ſerving ſome of them already through as great Dangers 
as ever were paſs'd with Safety, either by Prince or 
private Perſon, he has given them already (as we may 
reaſonably hope it to be meant) a Promiſe and Earneſt 
of his future Favours. And laſtly (to return cloſely toſ the 
Diſcourſe, from which I have a little digreſs d) becauſe 
I ſee nothing of thoſe excellent Parts of Nature, and 
Mixture of Merit with their Vices in the late Diſturbers 
of our Peace and Happineſs, that uſes to be found in 
the Perſons of thoſe who are born for the Erection of 
new Empires. And I confeſs I fiad nothing of that 
kind, no not any Shadow (taking away the falſe Light- 
of ſome Proſperity) in the Man whom you extol for 
the firſt Example of it. And certainly all Virtues being 
rightly divided into Moral and Intellectual, I know not 
how we can better judge of the former than by Mens 
Actions, or of the latter than by their Writtings or 
Speeches. As for theſe latter (which are leaſt in Merit, 

* which are only the Inſtruments of Miſchief 
3 the other are wanting) I think you can hardly 
pick out the name of a Man who ever was call'd 
Great, beſides him we are now ſpeaking of, who ne- 
ver left the Memory behind him of one. wiſe or witty 
Apothegm even amongſt his domeſtick Servants or 
greateſt Flatterers. That little in Print which remains 
upon a ſad Record for him, is ſuch, as a Satyr againſt 
him would net have made him fay, for fear of tranſ- 
greſſing too much the Rules of Probability. I know 
not what you can produce for the Juſtification of his 

Parts 
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Parts in this kind, but his having been able to deceive 
ſo Hy particular Perſons, and ſo many whole Par- 
ries ; which if you pleaſe to take notice of for the Ad- 
antage of his Intellectuals, I deſire you to allow me 
ug tos to do ſo too, when I am to ſpeak of his 
Morals. . The Truth of the Thing is this, That if 
Craft be Wiſdom, and Diſſimulation Wit, (aſſiſted both 
and improv'd with Hypocrifies and Perjuries) I muſt 
not deny him to have been ſingular in both; but ſo 
groſs was the Manner in which he made uſe of them, 
that as Wiſe Men ought not to have believ'd him at 
firſt, ſo no Man was Fool enough to believe him at 
laſt; neither did any Man ſeem to do it, but thoſe who 
thought they gain d as much by that diſſembling, as 
he did by his. His very Actions of Godlineſs grew at 
laſt fo ridiculous, as if a Player, by putting on a Gown, 
ſhould think he repreſented excellently a Woman, tho 
his Beard at the fame time were ſeen by all the Specta- 
tors. If you ask me why they did not hiſs, and ex- 
plode him off the Stage, I can only anſwer, that they 
durſt not do ſo, becauſe the Actors and the Door-keep- 
ers were too ſtrong for the Company. I muſt confeſs 
that by theſe Arts (how grofly ſoever managed, as by 
hypocritical Praying, and filly Preaching, by unmanly 
Tears and Whinings, by Falſhoods and Perjuries even 
Diabolical) he had at firſt the good Fortune (as Men 
call it, that is the ill Fortune) to attain his Ends; but 
it was becauſe his Ends were ſo unreaſonable, that no 
human Reaſon could foreſee them ; which made them 
which had to do with him, believe that he was rather a 
well-meaning and deluded Bigot, than a crafty and ma- 
licious Impoſtor. That theſe Arts were help'd by an 
indefatigable Induſtry (as you term it) I am ſo far from 
doubting, that I intend to obje& that Diligence as the 
worſt of his Crimes. It makes me almoſt mad when 
T hear a Man commended for his Diligence in Wicked- 


neſs. 
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neſs. If I were his Son, I ſhould wiſh to God he had 
been a more lazy Perſon, and that we might have 
found him ſleeping at the Hours when other Men are 
ordinarily waking, rather than waking for thoſe Ends 
of his when other Men are ordinarily aſleep. How dili- 
gent the Wicked. are, the Scripture often tells us; Their 
Feet run to Evil, and they. make haſte ta ſhed innocent 
Blood, lia. 59. 7. He travels with Iniquity, Pſal. 7. 14. 


He deviſeth Miſchief upon his Bed, Pal. 34. 4. wor 
ſearch out Iniquity, they accompliſh a diligent Sear 
Plal. 64.6. and in a multitude of other Places. And 
would it not feem ridiculous to praiſe a Wolf for his. 
Watchfulneſs, and for his indefatigable Induſtry in rang-- 
ing all Night about the Country, whilſt the Sheep, and 
perhaps the Shepherd, and perhaps the very Dogs too, 
are all aſleep ? 


The Chartreux wants the Parning of a Bell 

To call him to the Duties of his Cell; 

There needs no Nojſe at all © awaken Sin, 

I Adulterer and the Thief his Larum has within, 


And if the Diligence of wicked Perſons be ſo much 
to be blamed, as that it is only an Emphaſis and Exag- 
geration of their Wickedneſs, I ſee not how their Cou- 
rage can u the ſame Cenſure. If the undertaking 
bold, and vaſt, and unreaſonable Deſigns can deſerve 
that honourable Name, I am ſure Faux and his fellow 
Gun-powder Friends will have Cauſe to pretend, tho 
not an equal, yet at leaſt the next place of Honour; nei- 
ther can I doubt but if they too had ſucceeded, they 
would have found their Applauders and Admirers. It 
was bold unqueſtionably for a Man in Defiance of all 
Human and Divine Laws (and with ſo little Probability 
of a long Impunity) ſo publickly and fo outrageouſly 
to murder his Maſter ; it was bold with ſo much Inſo- 
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lence and Affront to expel and diſperſe all the chief Part- 
ners- of his Guilt, and Creators of his Power; it was 
bold to violate ſo openly and fo ſcornfully all Acts and 
Conftitutions of a Nation, and afterwards even of his 
own making; it was bold to aſſume the Authority of 
calling, and bolder yet of breaking ſo many Parlia- 
ments; it was bold to trample upon the Patience of 
his own, and provoke that of all neighbouring Coun- 
tries; it was bold, I ſay, above all Boldneſſes, to uſurp 
this Tyranny to himſelt, and impudent above all Impu- 
dences to endeavour to tranſmit it to his Poſterity. But 
all this Boldneſs is ſo far from being a Sign of manly 
Courage, (which dares not tranſgreſs the Rules of any 
other Virtue) that it is only a Demonſtration of Brutiſn 
Madneſs or Diabolical Poſſeſſion. In both” which laſt 
Caſes there uſe frequent Examples to appear of ſuch 
extraordinary Force, as may juſtly ſeem more wonderful 
and aſtoniſhing than the Actions of Cromwell, neither 
is it ſtranger to believe that a whole Nation ſhould not 
be able to govern him and a mad Army, than that five 
or ſix Men ſhould not be ſtrong enough to bind a di- 
ſtrated Girl. There is no Man ever fucceeds in one 
Wickedneſs, but it gives him the Boldneſs to attempt a 
greater: Twas boldly done of Nero to kill his Mother, 
and all the chief Nobility of the Empire; 'twas boldly. 
done to ſet the Metropelis of the whole World on Fire, 
and undauntedly play upon his Harp whilſt he faw it 
burning; I could reckon up five hundred Boldneſſes of 
that great Perſon (for why ſhould not he too be call'd 
ſo?) who wanted, when he was to die, that Courage 
which could hardly have fail'd any Woman in the like 
Neceſſity. It would look (I muſt confeſs) like Envy, 
or too much Partiality, if I ſhould ſay that perſonal 
kind of Courage had been deficient in the Man we 
ſpeak of; I am confident it was not, and yet I may 
venture I think to affirm, that no Man ever bore the 
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Honour of fo many Victories, at the rate of fewer 
Wounds or Dangers of his own Body; and tho his 
Valour might perhaps have given him a juſt Pretenſion 
to one ot the firſt Charges in an Army, it could not 
certainly be a ſufficient ground for a Title to the Com- 
mand of three Nations. What then ſhall we fay ? that 
he did all this by Witchcraft? He did ſo indeed in a 
great meaſure by a Sin that is call'd like it in the Scrip- 
tures. But truly and unpaſſionately reflecting upon the 
Advantages of his Perſon, which might be thought to 
have produc'd thoſe of his Fortune, I can eſpy no o- 
ther bur extraordinary Diligence and infinite Diſſimula- 
tion; and believe he was exalted above his Nation, 
partly by his own Faults, but chiefly for ours. We 
have brought him thus briefly (not thro” all his Laby- 
rinths) to the Supreme Uſurp'd Authority, and becauſe 
you ſay it was great Pity he did not live to command 
more Kingdoms, be pleas'd to let me repreſent to you 
in few Words, how well J conceive he govern'd theſe. 
And we will divide the Conſideration into that of his 
foreign and domeſtick Actions. The firſt of his fo- 
reign, was a Peace with our Brethren of Holland (who 
were the firſt of our Neighbours that God chaſtis'd for 
having had fo great a hand in the encouraging and a- 
betting our Troubles at home) who would not imagine 
at firſt Glimpſe that this had been the moſt virtuous and 
laudable Deed that his whole Life could have made any 


Parade of? But no Man can look upon all the Circum-. 


ſtances, without perceiving that it was purely the Sale 
and Sacrificing of the greateſt Advantages that this 
Country could ever hope, and was ready to reap from 
2 foreign War, to the private Intereſts of his Covetouſ- 
neſs and Ambition, and the Security of his new and 
unſettled Uſurpation. No ſooner is that Danger paſt, 
but this Beatus Pacificus is kindling a Fire in the Nor- 
thern World, and carrying a War two thouſand * 
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off Weſtwards. Two Millions a Year (beſides all the 
Vails of his ProteQorſhip) is as little capable to ſuffice 
now either his Avarice or Prodigality, as the two hun- 
| dred Pounds were that he was born to. He muſthave 
his Prey of the whole Indies both by Sea and Land, 
this great Aligator. To ſatisfie our Aut i-Solaman (who 
has made Silver almoſt as rare as Gold, and Gold as pre- 
cious Stones in his new Feruſalem) we muſt go, ten 
thouſand of his Slaves, to fetch him Riches from his 
fantaſtical Ophir. And becauſe his Flatterers brag of 
him as the moſt fortunate Prince (the Fauſtus as well 
as Sylla of our Nation, whom God never forſook in 
any of his Undertakings) I deſire them to conſider, how 
fince the Engliſh Name was ever heard of, it never re- 
ceiv'd ſo great and ſo infamous a Blow as under the im- 
prudent Conduct of this unlucky Fauſtus; and herein 
let me admire the Juſtice of God in this Circumſtance, 
that they who had enſlav'd their Country (tho' a great 
Army, which I wiſh may be obſerv'd by ours with 
trembling) ſhould be ſo ſhamefully defeated by the Hands 
of forty Slaves. It was very ridiculous to ſee how 
prettily they endeavour'd to hide this Ignominy under 
the great Name of the Conqueſt of Famaica, as if a 
defeated Army ſhould have the Impudence to brag after- 
wards of the Victory, becauſe though they had fled 
out of the Field of Battel, yet they quarter'd that Night 
in a Village of the Enemies. The War with Spain was 
a neceſſary Conſequence of this Folly, and how much 
we have gotten by it, let the Cuſtom-houſe and Ex- 
change inform you; and if he pleaſe to boaſt of the 
taking a Part of the Silver Fleet, (which indeed no bo- 
dy elſe but he, who was the fole Gainer, has Cauſe to 
do) at leaſt let him give leave to the reſt of the Nation 
(which is the only Loſer) to complain of the Leſs of 
twelve hundred of her Ships. But becauſe it may here 
perhaps be anſwer d, that his Succeſſes nearer home 
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| : of ſo remote Miſcarria- 
ges, and that Dupkirk ought more to be remember'd 
for his Glory, that St. Domingo for his Diſadvantage ; I 
muſt confeſs, as to the Honour of the Engliſh Courage, 


that they were not wanting upon that Occaſion (except- 
ing only the Fault of ſerving at leaſt indirect! 


| y againſt 
their Maſter) to the upholding of the Renown of their 
warlike Anceſtors. But for his particular Share of it, 
who fate ſtill at home, and expos'd them ſo frankly a- 
broad, I can only fay, that for leſs Money than he in 
the ſhort time of his Reign exacted from his Fellow- 
Subje&s, fome of eur former Princes (with the daily 
Hazard of their own Perſons) have added to the Domi- 
nion of England not only one Town, but even a great- 
er Kingdom than it ſelf. And this being all conſidera- 
ble as concerning his Enterpriſes abroad, let us examine 
in the next place, how much we owe him for his Ju- 
ſtice and good Goyernment at home. And firſt he 
found the Common- wealth (as they then call'd it) in a 
ready Stock of about 800000 J. he left the Common- 
wealth (as he had the impudent Raillery ſtill to call it) 
ſome two Millions and an half in Debt. He found our 
Trade very much decay'd indeed, in Compariſon of 
the Golden Times of our late Princes ; he left it as 
much again more decay d than he found it; and yet 
not only no Prince in England, but no Tyrant in the 
World ever {ought out more baſe or infamous Means 
to raiſe Moneys. I ſhall only inſtance in one that he 
put in Practice, and another that he attempted, but 
was frighted from the Execution (even he) by the In- 
famy of it. That which he put in Practice was Deci- 
mation; which was the moſt impudent Breach of all 
publick Faith that the whole Nation had given, and all 
private Capitulations which himſelf had made, as the 
Nation's General and Servant, that can be found out (I 
belicye) in all Hiſtory, from any of the moſt barbarous 
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Generals of the moſt barbarous People. Which be- 
cauſe it has been moſt excellently and moſt largely laid 
open by a whole Book written upon that Subject, I 
ſhall only deſire you here to remember the thing in ge- 
-neral, and to be pleas d to look upon that Author when 
you would reeollect all the Particulars and Circumſtan- 
ces of the Iniquity. The other Deſign of raiſing 1 
Sum of Money, which he violently purſu d, 

t durſt not put in Execution, was by the Calling in 
and Eftabliſhment of the Fews at London; from which 
he was rebuted by the univerſal Outcry of the Divines, 
and even of the Citizens too, who took it ill that a 
conſiderable Number at leaſt amongſt themſelves were 
not thought Fews enough by their own Herod. And 
for this they ſay, he intended (Oh Antichriſt ! 


\ TTIoyn2gy and 6 Tlorngss !) to fell St. Pauls to them 


for a Synagogue, if their Purſes and Devotions could 


have reach'd to the Purchaſe. And this indeed if he 


Had done only to reward that Nation which had given 
the firſt noble Example of crucifying their King, it 
ight have had ſome A ce of Gratitude, but he 
did it only for Love of their Mammon; and would 
have ſold afterwards for as much more St. Peters (even 
at his own Weſtminſter) to the Turks for a Moſquito. 
Such was his extraordinary Piety to God, that he de- 
ſir d he might be worſhipp'd in all manners, excepting 
only that heatheniſh way of the Common- Prayer Book. 
But what do I {peak of his wicked Inventions for 
getting Money ? when every Penny that for almoſt 
five Years he took every Day from every Man living in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, was as much Robbery as 
if it had been taken by a Thief upon the High-ways. 
Was it not ſo? Or can any Man think that Cromwell, 
with the Aſſiſtance of his Forces and Moſs-Troopers, 
had more Right to the Command of all Mens Purſes, 
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and been too ſtrong for upon a Road? And yet when 
this came, in the Caſe of Mr. Coney, to be diſputed by 
a legal Tryal, he (which was the higheſt Act of Tyran- 
ny that ever was ſeen in England) not only diſcourag d 
and threaten'd, but violently impriſon'd the Council 

the Plaintiff ; that is, he ſhut up the Law it {elf cloſe 
Prifoner, that no Man might have Relief from, or Ac- 
ceſs to it. And it ought to be remember'd, that this 
was done by thoſe Men, who a few Years before had 
ſo bitterly decry'd, and openly oppdhd the King's regu- 
lar and formal way of proceeding in the Tryal of & little 
Ship-Money. But tho' we loſt the Benefit of gur old 


Courts of Juſtice, it cannot be deny'd that he ſer up 


new ones; and ſuch they were, that as no virtuous 
Prince would, fo no ill one durſt erect. What, have 
we liv'd ſo many hundred Years under ſuch a Form of 
Juſtice as has been able regularly to puniſh. all Men that 
offended againſt it, and is it ſo deficient juſt now, that 
we muſt ſeek out new Ways how to proceed againſt 
Offenders ? The Reaſon which can only be given in 
Nature for a Neceſſity of this, is, becauſe thoſe things 
are now made Crimes, which were never eſteem'd ſo 
in former Ages; and there muſt needs be a new Court 
ſet up to puniſh that, which all the old ones were 
bound to protect and reward. But I am ſo far from 
declaiming as you call it) againſt theſe Wickedneſſes 
(which if I ſhould undertake to do, I ſhould never 
get to the Peroration) that you ſee I only give a Hint 
of ſome few, and paſs over the reſt as things that are 
too many to be number'd, and muſt only be weighed 
in grofs. Let any Man ſhew me (for tho? I pretend 
not to, much reading, I will defie him in all Hiſtory) 
let any Man ſhew me (I ſay) an Example of any Na- 
tion in the Worid (tho' much greater than ours) where 
there have in the Space of four Years been made fo 
many Priſoners, only out of the endleſs Jealouiies of 
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one Tyrant's guilty Imagination. I grant you that Me- 
vias and Sylla, and the accurſed Triumvirate after them, 
put more People to Death, but the Reaſon I think 
partly was, becauſe in thoſe Times that had a Mixture 
of ſome Honour with their Madneſs, they thought it 
u more civil Revenge againſt a Roman to take away 
his Life, than to take away his Liberty. But truly in 
the Point of Murder too, we have little reaſon to think 
that our late Tyranny has been deficient to the Examples 
that have ever been ſet it in other Countries. Our 
Judges and our Courts af juſtice have not been idle; 
and to omit the whole Reign of our late King (till the 
Beginning of the War) in which no Drop of Blood 
was ever drawn but from two or three Ears, I think 
the longeſt time of our worſt Princes ſcarce faw many 
more Executions than the ſhort one of our bleſs'd Re- 
former. And we ſaw, and ſinelt in our open Streets, 
(as I mark'd to you at firſt) the Broiling of human 
Bowels as a Burnt-Offering of a ſweet Savour to our 
Idol; but all murdering, and all torturing (though after 
the ſubrileſ Invention of his Predeceſſors of Stcily) is 
more human and more ſupportable, than his felling of 
Chriſtians, Ezgli/men, Gentlemen; his felling of them 
{oh monſtrous ! oh incredible!) to be Slaves in Ameri- 
ca. If his whole Life could be reproach'd with no 
other Action, ye: this alone would weigh down all the 
M:!i ip! (city of Crimes in any of our Tyrants; and I 
darc only touch, without ſtopping or iniiſting upon ſo 
inſolen and ſo cxecrable a Crueſty, for fear of falling 
into fo violent (tho a 1: me Pa on, as would make 


me evcecd that Tem mach and v1 loscration which I reſolve 
to oblerve in this Diſcour{ | 2 Theſe are Ca- 
lamities bur even thete are not the maſt inſupportable 
that we nmye endur'd , for 10 it 1 * at the Scorn, and 
Mockery end In uitings of an Ene ane more pain- 
ful than the dee? Vous of his ſe ious Fury. This 
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Man was wanton and merry (unwittily and un 


fully merry) with our 'Sufferings ; he lov d to fay and 
do ſenſeleſs and fantaſtical things, only to ſhew his 
Povver of doing or ſaying any thing. It would ill be- 
fit mine, or any civil Mouth, to repeat thoſe Words 
vrhich he ſpoke con 


cerning the moſt ſacred of our 


- Engliſh Laws, the Petition of Right, and Magna 
-Charta., To Day you ſhould ſee him ranting fo wildly, 


that no Body durſt come 'near him, the Morrow fling- 


ing of Caſhions, and playing at Snow-balls with his Ser- 
vants. This Month he aſſembles a Parliament, and pro- 


feſſes himſelf with humble Tears to be only their Ser- 


vant and their Miniſter ; the next Month he fears By 


the Living God that he will turn them out of Doors, 


and he does ſo, in his Princely way of threatning, bid- 


ding thera Turn the Buckles of their Girdles behind them. 
The Repreſentative of a whole, nay of three whole 
Nations, was in his Eſteem fo contemptible a Meeting, 
that he thought the affronting and expelling of them to 
be a thing of ſo little Conſequence, as not to deſerve 
that he ſhould adviſe with any Mortal Man about it. 


What ſhall we call this? Boldneſs, or Brutiſhneſs ? Raſh- 


neſs, or Phrenſie? There is no Name can come up to 
it, and therefore we muſt leave it without one. Now 
a Parliament muſt be choſen in the new Manner, next 
time in the old Form, but all caſhier'd ſtill after the 
neweſt Mole. Now he will govern by Major-Gene- 
rals, now by One Houſe ; now by Another Hou'e, 
now by No Houſe; now the Freak takes him, 
and he makes ſeventy Peers of the Land at one clap, 
(Extempore, and flans pede in uno) and to manifeſt the 
abſolute Power of the Potter, he chuſes not only the 
worſt Clay he could find, but picks up cven the Dirt 


and Mire, to form out of it his Veſſels of Honour, It 


was anciently faid of Fortune, that when ſhe had a 


'Mind to be merry and to divert her ſelf, ſhe was wont 
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eo raiſe up ſuch kind of People to the higheſt Dignities. 
This Son of Fortune; Cromwell (who was himſelf one of 
the primeſt of her Jeſts) found out the true Haut-gouſt 
of this Pleaſure, and rejoic'd in the Extravagance of his 
Ways, as the fulleſt Demonſtration of his uncontrou- 
lable Sovereignty. Good God! What have we ſeen ? 
And what have we ſuffer'd ? What do all theſe Acti- 
ons ſignifie? What do they ſay aloud to the whole Na- 
tion but this, (even as plainly as if it were proclaim'd 
by Heralds through the Streets of London) You are 
Slaves and Fools, and ſo Pl uſe you? Theſe are briefly 
2 Part of thoſe Merits which you lament to have want- 
ed the Reward of more Kingdoms, and ſuppoſe that if 
he had liv'd longer, he might have had them : Which I 
am fo far from concurring to, that I believe his ſeaſon- 
able dying to have been a greater good Fortune to him, 
than all the Victories and Proſperities of his Life For 
he ſeem'd evidently (methinks) to be near the End of 
his deceitful Glorics; his own Army grew at laſt as 
weary of him as the reſt of the People; and I never 
paſs d of late before his Palace (his do I call it? I ask 
God and the King Pardon) but I never paſs'd of late 
before Whitehall without reading upon the Gate of it, 
Mene, Mene, Tekel, Uphar/m. But it pleas'd God to 
take him from the ordinary Courts or Men, and Juries 
of his Peers, to his own High Court of Juſtice, which 
being more merciful than ours below, there is a little 
Room yet left for the Hope of his Friends, if he have 
any; tho' the ourward Unrepentance of his Death af- 
ford but ſmall Materials for the Work of Charity, e- 
ſpecially if he deſi ud even then to entail his own In- 
juſtice upon his Children, and by it inextricable Confu- 
ſions and Civil Wars upon the Nation. But here's at 
Iſt an End of him: And where's now the Fruit of all 
that Blood and Calamity which his Ambition has coſt 
the World? Where is it? Why, his Son (you'll ſay) 
has the wivie Crop; I doubt he will find it quickly 
blait- 
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blaſted ; I have nothing to ſay againſt the Gentleman, 
or any living of his Family ; on the contrary I wiſh 
him better Fortune than to have a- long and unquiet 
Poſſeſſion of his Maſter's Inheritance. Whatſoever I 
have ſpoken againſt his Father, is that which I ſhould 
have thought (tho' Decency perhaps might have hinder 
me from faying it) even againſt mine own, if I had 
been {o unhappy, as that mine by the ſame ways ſhould 
have left me three Kingdoms. 

Here I ſtopp'd ; and my pretended Protector, who, 
I expected, ſhould have becn very angry, feil a laugh- 
ing; it ſeems at the Simplicity of my Diſcourſe, for 
thus he reply'd : You ſeem to pretend extreamly to the 
old obſolete Rules of Virtue and Conſcience, which 
makes me doubt very much whether from this vaſt 
Proſpect of three Kingdoms you, can ſhow me any A- 
cres of your own. But theſe are ſo far from making 
you a Prince, that I am afraid your Friends will never 
have the Contentment to ſee you ſo much as a Juſtice 
of Peace in your own Country. For this, I perceive, 
| which you call Virtue, is nothing elſe but either the 
| Frowardneſs of a Cynick, or the Lazineſs of an Epicu-- 
rean. I am glad you allow me at leaſt artful Diſſimu- 
lation, and unweary'd Diligence in my Hero, and I aſ- 
ſure you that he whoſe Life is conſtantly drawn by 
theſe two, ſhall never be miſ-led out of the way of 
Greatneſs. But I ſee you are a Pedant, and Platonical 
Stateſman, a Theoretical Common-wealths-Man, an 
Utopian: Dreamer. Was ever Riches gotten by your 
Golden Mediocrities? Or the Supreme Place attain'd to 
by Virtues that muſt not ſtir out of the middle? Do 
you ſtudy Ariſtotle's Politicks, and write, if you pleaſe, 
Comments upon them, and let another but practiſe Ma- 
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ll chiavil, and let us ſee then which of you two will 
n come to the greateſt Preferments. If the Defire ot 
Rule and Superiority be a Virtue (as ſure I am it is 
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more imprinted in human Nature than any of your Le- 
thargical Morals ;) and what is the Virtue of any Crea- 
ture, but the Exerciſe of thoſe Powers and Inclinations 
which God has infus'd into it? If that (I ay) be Vir- 
tue, we 0223 not to eſteem any thing Vice, which is 
the moſt proper, if not the only Means: of attaining 
ir. 


It is a Truth ſo certain, and ſo clear, 

That to the firſt- born Man it did appear; 

Did not the mighty Heir, the noble Cain, . 

By the freſh Laws of Nature taught, diſdain 

That (tho' a Brother) any one ſhould be 

A greater Favourite to God than he ? ; 

He ſtrook him down; and, fo (ſaid he) ſo fell 

The Sheep which thou didſt ſacrifice fo well. 
Since all the fulleſt Sheaves which I could bring, | 
Since all were blaſted in the Offering, 

Leſt God ſhould my next Victim too deſpiſe, 

The acceptable Prieſt III facrifice ; 

Hence Coward Fears; for the firſt Blood fo ſpilt, 

As a Reward, he the firſt City built. - 

*Twas a Beginning g=nerous and high, 

Fit for a Grand-Child of the Deity. 

So well advanc'd, twas Pity there he ſtaid ; 

One Step of Glory more he ſhould have made, 

And to the utmoſt Bounds of Greatneſs gone; 

Had Alam too been killd, he might have reign'd alone, 
One Brother's Death, What do 1 mean to name, 

A ſmall Oblation to Revenge and Fame ? 

The mighty-foul'd Abimelec, to ſhew 

What for high Place a higher Spirit can do, 8 
A Hecatomb almoſt of Brethren flew, 

And ſeventy times in neareſt Blood he dy'd 

(To make it hold) his Royal Purple Pride. 


Why 
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Why do I name the Lordly Creature Man ? 

The weak, the mild, the Coward Woman, can, 
When to a Crown ſhe cuts her ſacred way, 

All that oppoſe with Manlike Courage lay : 

So Athaliah, wrhen ſhe ſa her Son, 

And, with his Life, her dearer Greatneſs gone, 
With a Majeſtick Fury ſlaughter'd all 

Whom high Birth might to high Pretences call. 
Since he was dead who all her Power ſuſtain'd, 
Reſolv'd to reign alone; reſolv'd, and reign'd. 

In vain her Sex, in vain the Laws withſtood, 

In vain the Sacred Plea of David's Blood, 

A noble, and a bold Contention, She, 

(One Woman) undertook with Deſtiny, 

She to pluck down, Deltiny to uphold, 

(Ovlig'd by holy Oracies of old) 

The great Feſſean Race on Judas Throne; 
Till *rwas at laſt an equal Wager grown, 

Scarce Fate, with much ado, the better got by One. 
Tell me not ſhe her ſelf at laſt was ſlain ; 

Did ſhe not firſt ſey'n Years (a Life-time) reign ? 
Sev'n Royal Years, t' a publick Sptrit will ſeem 
More than the private Life of a Methuſalem. 
'Tis Godlike to be Great; and, as they fay, 

A thouſand Years to God are but a Day : 

So to a Man, when once a Crown he wears, 
The Coronation Day's more than a thouſand Years, 


He would have gone on, I perceiv'd, in his Blaſphe- 
mies, but that, by God's Grace, I became fo bold as 
thus to interrupt him. I underſtand now perfectly 
(which I gueſs'd at long before) what kind of Angel 
and Protector you are; and tho' your Stile in Verſe be 
very much mended fince you were wont to deliver O- 
racks, yet your Doctrine is much worſe than ever you 


had formerly (that I heard of) the Face to publiſh ; 
L 4 whe- 


— 
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whether your long Practice with Mankind has encreas d 
and improv'd your Malice, or whether you think us in 
this Age to be grown ſo impudently wicked, that there 
needs no more Art or Diſguiſes to draw us to your 
Party. My Dominion ( faid he haſtily, and with a 
dreadful furious Look) is ſo great in this World, and I 
am ſo powerful a Monarch of it, that I need not be 
aſhamed that you ſhould know me ; and that you may 
ſee I know you too, I know you to be an obſtinate 
and inveterate Malignant; and for that Reaſon I ſhall 
take you along with me to the next Garriſon of ours; 
from whence you ſhall go to the Tower, and from 
thence to the Court of Juſtice, and from thence you 
know whither. I was almoſt in the very Pounces of 
tac great Bird of Prey, 


When, lo, &er the laſt Words were fully ſpoke, 

From a fair Cloud, which rathcr ope'd, than broke, 

A Flaſh of Light, rather than Lightning, came 

So ſwift, and yet ſo gentle was the Flame, 

Upon it rode, and in his ful! Career, 

Seem'd to my Eyes mo ſooner there than here, 

The comelieſt Youth 07 all th' Angelick Race 

Lovely his Shape, ineffable his Face. 

The Frowns with which he ſtrook the crembling Fiend, 

All Smiles of Human Beauty did tranſcend. 

His Beams of Locks fell part diſhevell'd down, 

Part upwards curl'd, and form'd a nat ral Crown, 

Such as the Brizi/pþ Monarchs us'd to wear; 

If Gold might be compar'd with Angels Hair. 

His Coat and flowing Mantle were ſo bright, 

They ſeem'd both made of woven Silver Light: 

Acroſs his Breaſt an azure Ribband went, 

At which a Medal hung, that did preſent, 

In wondrous living Figures, to the Sight, 

The myſtick Champion's, and old Dragon's Fight; Ar 
n 
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And from his Mantle's Side there ſhone afar, 

A fix'd, and, I believe, a real Star. LIE 

In his fair Hand (what need was there of more?) 
No Arms but th' Engliſh bloody Croſs he bore, 
Which when he tow'rds th affrighted Tyrant bent, 
And ſome fe Words pronounc'd (but what they meant, 
Or were, could not, alas, by me be known, 

Only I well perceiv'd Jeſus was one) 

He trembled, and he roar'd, and fled away ; 

Mad to quit thus his more than hop'd-for Prey. 

Such Rage inflames the Wolt's wild Heart and Eyes, 
(Robb'd, as he thinks, unjuſtly of his Prize) 

Whom unawares the Shepherd ſpies, and draws 

The bleating Lamb from out his rav'nous Jaws. 
The Shepherd fain himſelf would he aſſail, 

But Fear above his Hunger does prevail. 

He knows his Foe too ſtrong, and-muſt be gone; 
He grins as he looks back, and hows as he goes on. 
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E E Liberty of a People conſiſts in 
being govern'd by Laws which they 
have made themſelves, under whatſo- 
' ever Form it be of Government : The 

AZ Liberty of a private Man in being 
— Matter ot his uwn Time and Actions, 
as far as may conliſt with the Laws of God and of 
his Country. Of this latter only we are here to diſ- 
courſe, and to enquire What Eſtate of Life does beſt 


ſeat 
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ſcat us in the Poſſeſſion of it. This Liberty of our 
own Actions is ſuch a Fundamental Privilege of Hu- 
man Nature, that God himſelf, notwithſtanding all his 
infinite Power and Right over us, permits us to enjoy 
it, and that too after a Forfeiture made by the Rebel- 
lion of Adam. He takes ſo much Care for the entire 
Pre ſer vation of it to us, that he ſuffers neither his Pro- 
vidence nor eternal Decree to break or infringe it. Now 
for our Time, the ſame God, to whom we are but 
Tenants-at-will for the whole, requires but the ſeventh 
Part to be paid to him as a ſmall Quit-Rent in Acknow- 
lelgmeat of his Title. It is Man only that has the Impu- 
dence to demand our whole Time, tho' he neither gave 
it, nor can reſtore it, nor is able to pay any conſidera- 
ble Value for the leaſt Part of ic. This Birth-right of 
Mankind above all other Creatures, ſome are forced by 
Hunger to ſell, like Eſau, for Bread and Broth ; but the 
greateſt Part of Men make ſuch a Bargain for the Deli- 
very up of themſelves, as amar did with Judah, in- 
ſtead of a Kid, the neceſſary Proviſions for Human 
Lite, they are contented to do it for Rings and Brace- 
lets. The great Dealers in this World may be divided 
into the Ambitious, the Covetous, and the Voluptuous; 
and that all theſe Men ſell themſelves to be Slaves, tho* 
to the Vulgar it may ſeem a Stoical Paradox, will ap- 
pear to the Wiſe ſo plain and obvious, that they will 
ſcarce think it deſerves the Labour of Argumentation. 
Let us firſt conſider the Ambitious, and thoſe both in 
their Progreſs to Greatneſs, and after the Attaining of 
it. There is nothing truer than what Salaſt fays, Do- 
minationis in alios ſervitium ſuum Mercedem daut, They 
are content to pay ſo great a Price as their own Servi- 
tude to purchaſe the Domination over others. The 
firſt Thing they mutt reſolve to Gacrifice is their whole 
Time, they muſt never ſtop, nor ever turn aide, 
whult they are in the Race of Glory, no not like 
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Atalanta for Golden Apples. Neither indeed can a 
Man ſtep himſelf, if he would, when he's in his 
Career. Fertur equis Auriga, neque audit Currus habe- 
nas. 

Pray, let us but conſider a little, what mean ſervile 
things Men do tor this Imaginary Food. We cannot 
tetch a greater Example of it, than from the chief Men 
of that Nation which boaſted moſt of Liberty. To 
what pitiful Baſeneſs did the nobleſt Romans ſubmit 
themſelves for the obtaining of a Prztorſhip, or the 
Conſular Dignity ? They put on the Habit of Sup- 
pliants, and ran about on Foot, and in Dirt, through 
all the Tribes to beg Voices; they flatter d the pooreſt 
Artiſans, and carry'd a Nomenclator with them, to 
whiſper in their Ear every Man's Name, leſt they ſhould 
miſtake it in their Salutations ; they ſhook the Hand, 
and kiſs d the Cheek of every popular Tradeſman ; 
they ſtood all Day at every Market in the publick Places, 
to ſhew and ingratiate themſelves to the Rout ; they 
unploy'd all their Friends to ſollicit for them, they kept 
open Tables in every Street, they diſtributed Wine and 
Bread and Money, even to the vileſt of the People. Er 
Romaros rerum Dominos ! Behold the Maſters of the 
World begging from Door to Door. This particular humble 
way to Greatneſs is now out of Faſhion, but yet every 
Ambitious Perſon is ſtil! in ſome fort a Roman Candi- 
date, He muſt feaſt, and bribe, and attend, and flatter, 
and adore many Beaſts, tho not the Reaſt with many 
Heads. Catiline, who was ſo proud that he could not 
corxent himſelf with a leſs Power than Sylla's, was yet 
ſo humble for the attaining of it, as to make himſelf 
the moſt contemptible of all Servants, to be a publick 
Bawd, to provide Whores, and ſomething worſe, for 
all the young Gentlemen of Rome, whoſe hot Luſts, 


and Courages, and Heads he thought he might make 


uſe of, And ſince I happen'd he. e to propoſe Cariline 
| tor 
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for my Inſtance (tho there be thouſands of Examples 
for the ſame thing) give me Leave to tranſcribe the 
Character which Cicero gives of this noble Slave, be- 
cauſe it is a general Deſcription of all Ambitious Men, 
and which Machiavil perhaps would ſay ought b 
to be the Rule of their Life and Actions. RE 
This Man (ſays he, as moſt of you may  * 
well remember) had many artificial Touches and Stroaks 
that look'd like the Beauty of great Virtues, his inti- 
mate Converſation was with the worſt of Men, and 
yet he ſeem'd to be an Admirer and Lover of the beſt; 
he was furniſh'd with all the Nets of Luſt and Luxury, 
and yet wanted not the Arms of Labour and Induſtry. ; 
neither do I believe that there was ever any Monſter in 
Nature, compoled out of ſo many different and dila- 
greeing Parts. Who more acceptable, ſometimes, to 
the moſt honourable Perſons, who more a Favourite to 
the moſt infamous ? Who, ſometimes, appear'd a braver 
Champion, who, at other times, a bolder Enemy to 
his Country? Who more diſſolute in his Pleaſures, who 
more patient in his Toils ? Who more rapacious in rob- 
bing, who more profuſe in giving? Above all things, 
this was remarkable and admirable in him, the Arts he 
had to acquire the good Opinion and Kindneſs of all 
forts of Men, to retain it with great Complaiſance, to 
communicate all things to them, to watch and ſerve all 
the Occaſions of their Fortune, both with his Money, 
and his Intereſt, and his Induſtry ; and if need were, 
not by ſticking at any Wickedneſs whatſoever that 
might be uſetul to them, to bend and turn about his 
own Nature, and laveer with every Wind; to live ſe- 
rerely with the melancholy, merrily with the pleaſant, 
gravely with the aged, wantonly with the young, de- 
ſperately with the bold, and debauchedly with the luxu- 
rious: With this Variety and Multiplicity of his Na- 
ture, as he had made a Collection of Friendſhips with 

all 
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all the moſt wicked and reckleſs of all Nations, ſo by 
the artificial Simulation of ſome Virtues, he made a 
ſhift to enſnare ſome honeſt and eminent Perſons into 
his Familiarity ; neither could fo vaſt a Delign as the 
Deſtruction of this Empire have been undertaken by 
him, if the Immanity of ſo many Vices had not been 
cover d and diſguis d by the Appearance of ſome excel- 
lent Qualities. 

I ſee, methinks, the Character of an Anti-Paul, who 
became all Things to all Men, that he might deitroy 
all; who only wanted the Aſſiſtance of Fortune to 
have been as great as his Friend Cæſar was a little after 
him. And the Ways of Ceſar to compals the fame 
End (I mean till the Civil War, which was but ano- 
ther manner of ſetting his Country on Fire) were not 
unlike theſe, tho' he us d afterward his unjuſt Domi- 
nion with more Moderation than, I think, the other 
would have done. Salut therefore, who was well ac- 
quainted with thera both, and with many ſuch like 

Gentlemen of his Time, ſays, That it is the 

De * Nature of Ambition (Anbitio multos mortales 
" falſos fleri coegit cc.) to make Men Liars and 
Cheaters, to hide the Truth in their Breaſts, and ſhow, 
like Juglers, another thing in their Mouths ; to cut all 
Friendſhips and Enmities to the Mealure of their own 
Intereſt, and to make a good Countenance without the 
Help of a good Will. And can there be Freedom with 
this perpetual Conſtraint ? What is it but a kind of 
Rack that forces Men to ſay what they have no mind 
to ? I have wonder d at the extravagant and barbarous 


Stratagem of Zopyrus, and more at the Praiſes which 
I find of ſo deform'd an Action; who tho” he was one 
of the ſeven Grandees of Perſia, and the Son of Mega- 
= who had freed before his Country from an ignoble 
Servitude, ſlit his own Noſe and Lips, cut off his own 
Ears, ſcourged and wounded his whek Body, that he 
might, 
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might, under Pretence of having been mangled ſo in- 
humanly by Dorius, be receiv'd into Babylon (then be- 
ſieged by the Perſians) and get into the Command of it 
by the Recommendation of fo cruel a Sufferance, and 
their Hopes of his endeayouring to revenge it. It is 
great pity the Babylonians ſuſpected not his Falfhood, 
that they might have cut off his Hands too, and whipt 
him back again. But the Deſign ſucceeded, he betray'd 
the City, and was made Governor of it. What brutiſh 
Maſter ever puniſh'd his offending Slave with fo little 
Mercy as Ambition did this Zopyrus ? And yet how 
many are there in all Nations who imitate him in ſome 
degree for a leſs Reward ? Who tho' they endure not fo. 
much corporal Pain for a ſmall Preferment or ſome 
Honour (as they call it) yet ſtick not to commit Actions, 
by which they are more ſhamefully and more laſtingly 
ſtigmatiʒ d? But you may ſay, Tho' theſe be the moſt 
ordinary and open Ways to Greatneſs, yet there are 
narrow, thorny, and little-trodden Paths too, through 
which ſome Men find a Paſſage by virtuous Induſtry. 1 
grant, ſometimes they may; but then that Induſtry 
muſt be ſuch, as cannot conſiſt with Liberty, tho' it 
may with Honeſty. 

Thou'rt careful, frugal, painful; we commend a 
Servant ſo, but not a Friend. ws 

Well then, we muſt acknowledge the Toil and 
Drudgery which we are forc'd to endure in this Aſcent, 
but we are Epicures and Lords when once we are got- 
ten up into the high Places. This is but a ſhort Ap- 
prenticeſhip, after which we are made free of a Royal 
Company. If we fall in Love with any beauteous 
Woman, we muſt be content that they ſhould be our 
Miſtrefſes whilſt we woo them; as ſoon as we are wed- 
ded and enjoy, tis we ſhall be the Maſters, 

I am willing to ſtick to this Similitude in the caſe of 
Greatneſs ; we enter into the Bonds of it, like thoſe of 


Matrimony ; 
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we are bewitch'd with the outward and 
painted Beauty, and take it for better or worſe, before 
vie know its true Nature and interior Inconveniences. 
A great Fortune (ſays Seneca) is a great Servitude. But 
many are of that Opinion which Brutus imputes (I 
hope untruly) even to that Patron of Liberty, his Friend 
Cicero: We fear (ſays he to Atticus) Death, and Ba- 
niſhment, and Poverty, a great deal too much. Cicero, 
I am afraid, thinks theſe to be the worſt of Evils, and 
if he have but ſome Perſons, from whom he can ob- 
tain what he has a Mind to, and others who will flat- 
ter and worſhip him, ſeems to be well enough content- 
ed with an — Servitude, if any thing indeed 
ought to be called honourable, in ſo baſe and contume- 
lious a Condition. This was ſpoken as became the 
braveſt Man who was ever born in the braveſt Com- 
mon- wealth: But with us generally, no Condition paſ- 
Ks for Servitude, that is accompany d with great Riches, 
with Honours, and with the Service of many. Inferiors. 
This is but a Deception of the Sight through a falſe 
Medium, for a Groom. ſerve a Gentleman in his 
Chamber, that Gentleman a Lord, and that Lord a 
Prince; the Groom, the Gentleman, and the Lord, are 
as much Servants one as the other: The circumſtantial . 
Difference of the ones getting only his Bread and Wa- 
ges, the ſecond a plentiful, and the third a ſuperfluous 
Eſtate, is no more intrinſical to this Matter, than the 
difference between a plain, a rich, and gaudy Livery. L 
do not ſay, that he who ſells his whole Time, and his 
own Will for one hundred thouſand, is not a wiſer Mer- 
chant, than he who does it for one hundred Pounds; 
but I will ſwear they are both Merchants, and that he 
15 happier than both, who can live contentedly without 
ſelling that Eſtate to which he was born. But this De- 
pendance upon Superiors is but one Chain of the Lovers 
of Power, Amatorem Trecentæ Pirithoum cohibent ca- 


tene. 
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tenæ. Let us begin with him by Break of Day: For by 

that time he's beſieg d by two or three hundred Suitors ; 
and the Hall and Antechambers (all the Outworks) poſ- 

ſeſs d by the Enemy; as ſoon as his Chamber opens they 
are ready to break into that, or to corrupt the Guards 

for Entrance, This is ſo eflential a Part of Greatneſs, 
that whoſoever is without it, looks like a fallen Favou- 
rite, like a Perſon diſgrac d, and condemn'd to do what 

he pleaſes all the Morning. There are ſome whorather 

than want this, are contented to have their Rooms fill'd” 
up every Day with murmuring and curſing Creditors, 

and to charge bravely through a Body of them to 

to their Coach. Now I would fain know which is 

the worſt Duty, that of any one particular Perſon who 

waits to ſpeak with the Great Man, or theGreat Man's, 
who waits every Day to ſpeak with all the Company. 
Aliena negotia centum per caput & circum ſaliunt latus 3 
A hundred Buſineſſes of other Men (many unjuſt and 
moſt impertinent) fly continually about his Head and 
Ears, and ſtrike him in the Face like Dorres. Let us 
contemplate him a little at another ſpecial Scene of Glo- 

ry, and that is his Table: Here he ſeems to be the Lord 
of all Nature; the Earth affords him her beſt Metals for 
his Diſhes, her beſt Vegetables and Animals for his Food; 
the Air and Sea ſupply him with their choiceſt Birds 

and Fiſhes ; and a great many Men, who look like Ma- 
ſters, attend upon him; and yet, when all this is done, 

even all this is but Table d Hoſte. *Tis crouded with 
People for whom he cares not, with many Paraſites, 

and ſome Spies, with the moſt burdenſome ſort of” 
Gueſts, the Endeavourers to be witty. 

But every Body pays him great Reſpect, every Body 
commends his Meat, that is, his Money; every Body 
admires the exquiſite Dreſſing and Ordering of it, that 
is, his Clerk of the Kitchin, or his Cook ; every Body 
loves his Hoſpitality, that is, his Vanity, But I deſire 
to 
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= to know why the honeſt Ina-keeper who provides a 


publick Table for his, Profit, ſhould be but of a mean 
Profeſſion ; and he who does it for his Honour, a mu- 
nificent Prince? You'll ſay, Becauſe one ſells, and the 
other gives: Nay, both ſell, though for different Things, 
the one fer plain Money, the other for I know not 
what Jewels, whoſe Value is in Cuſtom and in Fancy. 
If then his Table, be made a Snare (as the Scripture 
ſpeaks) to his Liberty, where can he hope for Freedom? 
There is always, and every where, ſome Reſtraint up- 
on. him. He's d with Crouds, and ſhackled with 
Formalities. The half Hat, the whole Hat, the half 
Smile, the whole Smile, the Nod, the Embrace, the 
Poſitive Parting with a little Bow, the Comparative at 
the middle of the Room, the Superlative at the Door ; 
and if the Perſon be Pan huper ſebaſtus, there's a Hu- 
perſieperlative Ceremony then of Conducting him to 
the Bottom of the Stairs, or to the very Gate; as if 
there were ſuch Rules ſet ee Leviathans as are to 
the Sea, Hitherto ſhalt thou ge, and no further. Per- 
Aue hes inter miſero Lux, thus wretchedly the precious 
Day is loſt. 

How many impertinent . and Viſits muſt he 
receive, and ſometimes anſwer both too as impertinent- 
ly ? He never ſets his Foot beyond his Threſhold, un- 
leſs, like a Funeral, he have a Train to follow him; 
as if, like the dead Corps, he could not ſtir, till the 
Bearers were all ready, My Lite (Gys Horace, ſpeak- 
ing to one of theſe Magnifico's) is a great deal more 
eaſie and commodious than thine, in that I can go into 
the Market and cheapen what I pleaſe without being 
wonder'd at ; and take my Horle and ride as far as Ta- 
remtum Without being miſs d. Tis an unpleaſant Con- 
ſtraint to be always under the Sight, and Obſervation, 
and Cenſure of others; as there may be Vanity in it, 
ſo, methinks, there ſhould be Vexation too of Spirit: 
And 
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And T wonder how Princes can endure to have two or 
three hundred Men ſtand gazing upon them whilſt they 
are at Dinner, and taking Notice of every Bit they eat. 
Nothing ſeems greater and more lordly than the multi- 
tude of Domeſtick Servants ; but, even this too, if 
weigh'd ſeriouſly, is a Piece of Servitude ; unleſs you 
will be a Servant to them (as many Men are) the Trou- 
ble and Care of yours in the Government of them all, 
is much more than that of every of them in their Ob- 
ſervance of you, I take the Profeſſion of a School- 
Maſter to be one of the moſt uſeful, and which ought 
to be of the moſt honourable in a Common- wealth; 
yet certainly all his Faces and tyrannical Authority over 
ſo many Boys, takes away his own Liberty more than 
theirs. 

I do but lightly touch upon all theſe Particulars of 
the Slavery of Greatneſs : I ſhake but a few of their 
outward Chains: Their Anger, Hatred, Jealouſie, Fear, 

Envy, Grief, and all the Etcetera of their Paſſions, 
which are the ſecret, but conſtant Tyrants and Tortu- 
rers of their Life, I omit here, becauſe tho' they be 
Symptoms moſt frequent and violent in this Dilcaſe 3 
yet they are common too in ſome degree to the Epide- 
mical Diſeaſe of Life it ſelf. But, the Ambitious Man, 
tho' he be ſo many Ways a Slave (O zoties ſervus ) 
yet he bears it bravely and heroicglly $ he ſtruts and 
looks big upon the Stage ; he thinks himſelf a real 
Prince in his masking Habit, and deceives too all the 
fooliſh Part of his SpeRators : He's a Slave in Saua 
libus. The Covetous Man is a down-right Servant, a 
Draught-Horſe without Bells or Feathers; ad Meralla 
damnatus, a Man condemn'd to work in Mines, which 
is the loweſt and hardeſt Condition of Servitude; and, 
to encreaſe his Miſery, a Worker there for he knows 
not whom: He heapeth up Riches, and knows net who 
forall enjoy them; tis only fare that he himſelf 2 5 

ſha 
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ſhall nor can enjoy them. He's an indigent needy Slave, 
| he will hardly allow himſelf Cloaths and 
Board-Wages ; Uncitim wix demenſo de ſuo 
ſuum defraudans Genium comparcit miſer ; he 
defrauds not only other Men, but his owa 
Genius ; he cheats himſelf for Money. But the ſervile 
and miſerable Condition of this Wretch is ſo apparent, 
that I leave it, as evident to every Man's Sight, as well 
as Judgment. It ſeems a more difficult Work to prove 
that the Voluptuous Man too is but. a Servant: What 
can be more the Life af a Freeman, or as we fay or- 
dinarily, of a Gentleman, than to follow nothing but 
his ovrn Pleaſures ? Why, I'll tell you who is that true 
Freeman, and that true Gentleman: Not he who blind- 
ly follows all his Pleaſures (the very Name of Follower 
is ſervile) but he who rationally guides them, and is not 
hinder'd by outward Impediments in the Conduct and 
Enjoyment of them. If I want Skill or Force to re- 
ſtrain the Beaſt that I ride upon, tho? I bought it, and 
call it my own, yet in the truth of the matter I am 
at that time rather his Man, than he my Horſe. The 
Voluptuous Men, (whom we are fallen upon) may be 
divided, I think, into the Luſtful and Luxurious, who 
are both Servants of the Belly; the other whom we 
ſpoke of before, the Ambitious and the Covetous, were 
x4x24 Sneiz. evil wild Beaſts; theſe are Tas bes 
r , flow Bellies, as our Tranſlation renders it; but 
the Word Ap (which is a fantaſtical Word, with 
tvyo directly oppoſite Significations) will bear as well the 
Tranſlation of quick or diligent Bellies, and both Inter- 
pretations may be apply'd to theſe Men. Metrodorus 
Kid, That he had learnt Ang yaret -L 
to give his Belly juſt Thanks for all his Pleaſures. This 
by the Calumniators of Epicurus his Philoſophy was 
objected as one of the moſt ſcandalous of all their 
Sayings ; which, according to my charitable Under- 
ſtanding» ' 


«AR, 1. 
Sc. I, 
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Randing, may admit a very virtuous Senſe, which is, 
that he thanked his 'own Belly for that Moderation in 
the cuſtomary Appetites of it, which can only give a 
Man Liberty and Happineſs in this World. Let this 
ſuffice at preſent to be ſpoken of thoſe great Trium- 
viri of the World ; the Covetous Man, who is a mean 
villain, like Lepidus; the Ambitious, who is a brave 
one, like Octavius; and the Voluptuous, who is a looſe 
and debauch'd one, hke Mark. Antony. | 
Duiſnam igitur Liber ? Sapiens, fibi qui Fe © ** 
Imperioſus : Not Oenomaus, who commits y * 1 
himſelf wholly to a Charioteer that may 
break his Neck ; but the Man TIRE 
Who governs his own Courſe with ſteady Hand, 
Who does himſelf with Sov'reign Pow'r command 
Whom. neither Death, nor Poverty does fright, 
Who ſtands not aukwardly in his own Li 
Againſt the Truth: Who can, when Pleaſures knock 
Loud at his Door, keep firm the Bolt and Lock. 
Who can, tho Honour at his Gate ſhould ſtay _ 8 2 


In all her mas king Cloaths, ſend her away, 

And cry, Be gone, I have no mind to play. 
This, I confeſs, is a Freeman: But it may be ſaid, 
That many Perſons are ſo ſhackled by their Fortune, 
that they are hinder d from Enjoyment of their Manu- 
miſſion which they have obtain'd from Virtue. I do 
both underftand, and in part feel the Weight of this 
Obje&ion : All I can anſwer to it, is, That we muſt 
get as much Liberty as we can, we mult uſe our ut- 
moſt Endeavours, and when all that is done, be con- 
tented with the Length of that Line which is allow'd © 
us. If you ask me in what Condition of Life I think 
the moſt allow'd ; I ſhould pitch upon that fort of Peo- 
ple whom King James was wont to call the Happieſt 
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of our Nation, the Men plac'd in the Country by their 
Fortune above an High-Conſtable, and yet beneath the 
Trouble of a Juſtice of Peace, in a moderate Plenty, 
without any juſt Argument for the Delire of encreaſing 
it by the Care of many Relations, and with ſo much 
Knowledge and Love of Piety and Philoſophy (that is, 
of the Study of God's Laws, and of his Creatures) as 
may afford him Matter enough never to be Idle, tho 
without Buſineſs; and never to be Melancholy, tho 
without Sin or Vanity. ä 

I ſhall conclude this tedious Diſcourſe with a Prayer 
of mine in a Copy of Latin Verſes, of which I re- 
member no other Part, and (pour faire bome bouche) 
with ſome other Verſes upon the ſame Subject. 


- + Mayne Deus; quod ad has vitæ brevis attinet horas, 
Da mii, da panem Liberraremque, nec ur 
Sollicitas' Mamdo preces : ſiquid datur ultra 


For the few Hours of Life allotted me, 
Give me (great God) but Bread and Liberty, 
ll beg no more; if more thou'rt pleas'd to give, 
III thankfully that Overplus feceive: 
If beyond this no more be freely ſent, 
Til thank for this, and go away content. 
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Martial. Lib. 2. Vota tui breviter, &c. 


E LL then, Sir, you ſh#] know how far extend 
The Pray'rs and Hopes of your Poetick Friend; 


He does not Palaces nor Manors crave, 
Would be no Lord, but leſs a Lord would have. 


The 
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The Ground he holds, if he his own can call, 
He quarrels not with Heav'n becauſe 'tis ſmall : 
— gay and toilſome Greatneſs others ct 
He loyes of homely Littleneſs the Eaſe. 

Can any Man in gilded Rooms attend, 

And his dear Hours in humble Viſits ſpend; 
When in the freſh and beauteous Fields he may 
With various healthful Pleaſures fill the Day ? 
If there be Man {ye Gods) I-ought to hate, 
Dependance and Attendance be his Fate. 

Still let him buſie be, and in a Croud, 

And yery much a Slave, and very proud : _.. 
Thus he, perhaps, pow'rful and rich may grow; 
No matter, O ye Gods! that I'll allow: 

But let him Peace and Freedom never ſee : 
Let him not leve this Live, who loves not me. 


IF 


_ 


* 3 ® * 
* 


Martial Vis fiers Liber? &c. 


Youu you be free? *Tis your chief Wiſh, you fay, 
Come on; Il ſhew thee, Friend, the certain 
If to no Feaſts abroad thou lov'ſt to go, [ Way. 
Whilſt bounteous God does Bread at home beſtow ; 

If thou the Goodneſs of thy Cloaths doſt prize, 

By thine own Uſe, and not by others Eyes; 

It (only ſafe from Weathers) thou canſt dwell 

In a ſmall Houſe, but a convenient Shell 

If thou, without a Sigh, or Golden Wiſh, 

Canſt look upon thy Beechen Bowl, and Diſh; 

If in thy Mind ſuch Power and Greatneſs te, 

The Perſian King's a Slave, compar'd with thee, 
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8 | HAT I do you with humble Bows no more, 
And Danger of my naked Head, adore ; 
That I, who . and Maſter cry'd e er while, 
Salute you in a new and different Stile, 

By your ewn Name, a Scandal to you now, 
Think not that I forget my ſelf or you: 

By Loſs of all Things by all others ſought, 

This Freedom, and the Freeman's Hat, is bought. 
A Lord and Maſter no Man wants, but he 

Who o'er himſelf has no Authority; 

Who does for Honours and for Riches ſtrive, _ 
And Follies, without which Lords cannot live, 

If thou from Fortune doſt no Servant crave, 
Believe it, thou no Maſter need'ſt to have. 


* 1 
— 


ODE. Upon LIBERTZ. 


I. 
Reedom with Virtue takes her' Seat ; 
Her proper Place, her only Scene, 
Is in the Golden Mean ; 
She lives not with the Poor, nor with the Great, 
The Wings of thoſe Neceſlity has clipt, 
And they're in Fortune's Bridewell whipt, 
To the laborious Task of Bread ; 
Theſe are by various Tyrants Captive lead. 
Now wild Ambition, with imperious Force, 
Rides, reigns and ſpurs them, like th' unruly Horſe. 
And ſervile Av'rice yokes them now, 


Like toilſome Oxen to the Plow, 
| And 
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And ſometimes Luſt, like the miſguiding Light, 
Draws them through all the Labyrinths of Night, 
If any few among the Great there. be 
From theſe inſulting Paſſions free, 
Yet we ev'n thoſe too fetter'd ſee, 
By Cuſtom, Buſineſs, Crouds, and formal Deceney. 
And whereſoe'er they ſtay, and whereſoe er thy go, 
Impertinences round them flow : 
Theſe are the ſmall uneaſie Things 
Which about Greatneſs ſtill are found, 
And rather it moleſt than wound: 
Like Gnats, which too much Heat of Summer brings; 
But Cares do ſwarm there too, and thoſe have Stings: 
As when the Honey does too open lye, 
A thouſand Waſps about it fly ; 
Nor will the Maſter ev'n to ſhare admit; 
The Maſter ſtands aloof, and dares not taſte of it. 
II. 
'Tis Morning; well; I fain would yet ſleep on: 
You cannot now ; you muſt be gone 
To Court, or to the noiſie Hall: 
Belides, the Rooms without are crouded-all ; 
The Stream of Buſineſs does begin, 
And a Spring-Tide of Clients is come in. 
Ah cruel Guards, which this poor Pris'ner keep! 
Will they not ſuffer him to {leep ? 
Make an Eſcape ; out at the Poſtern fly, 
And get ſome bleſſed Hours of Liberty. 
With a few Friends, and a few Diſhes dine, 
And much of Mirth, and mod'rate Wine, 
To thy bent Mind ſome Relaxation pive, 
And ſteal one Day out of thy Life to live. 
Oh happy Man (he cries) to whom kind Heav'n 
Has ſuch a Freedom always giv'n ! 
Why, mighty Madman, what ſhould hinder thee 
From being ev'ry Day as free ? 
4 VS bk. It. M III. In 
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III. 
In all the freeborn Nations of the Air, 
Never did Bird a Spirit ſo mean and ſordid bear, 
As to exchange his native Liberty, 
Of ſoaring boldly up into the Sky, 
His Liberty to, ling, to perch, or fly, | 
When and where-ever he thought good, 
And all his innocent Pleaſures of the Wood, 
For a more plentiful or conſtant Food. 
Nor ever did Ambitious Rage 
Make him into a painted Cage, 
Or the falſe Foreſt of a well- hung Room, 
For Honour and Preferment come. 
Now, Bleſtings on ye all, ye Hergick Race, 
Who keep their primitive Powers and Right ſo well, 
Though Men and Angels fell. 
Of all Material Lives the higheſt Place | 
To you is juſtly giv'n, 
And Ways and Walks the neareſt Heav'n. 
Whilit wretched we, yet vain and proud, think fit 
To boaſt, That we look up to it. 
Ev'n to the Univerſal Tyrant, Love, 
You Homage pay but once a Year: 
None ſo degenerous and unbirdly prove, 
As his perpetual Yoke to bear. 
None but a few unhappy Houſhold Fowl, 
Whom human Lordſhip does controul ; 
Who from their Birth corrupted were 
By Bondage, and by Man's Example here. 
IV. 
He's no ſmall Prince, who ev'ry Day 
Thus to himſelf can ſay, 
Now will ! ſleep, now eat, now {it, now walk, 
Now meditate alone, now with Acquzintance talk. 
This I will do, here I will ſtay, 
Or if my Fancy call me' away, 


| 


My 
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My Man and- I will preſently go ride, 
(For we before have nothing to provide, 
Nor after are to render an Account) 
To Dover, Berwick, or the Corniſh Mount. 
If thou but a ſhort Journey take, 
As if thy laſt thou wert to make, 
Buſineſs muſt be diſpatch d &er thou canſt part 3 
Nor canſt thou ſtir, unleſs there be 
An hundred Horſe and Men'to wait on thee, 
And many a Mule, and many a Cart; 
What an unweildy Man thou art? 
The Rhodian Coloſſus ſo 
A Journey too E go. 


Where Honour or where bin EI does not bind, 
No other Law ſhall ſhackle me, 
Slave to my {elf I will not be 

Nor ſhall my future Actions be confin'd 
By my own preſent Mind. 

Who by Reſolves and Vows engag'd does ſtand 
For Days that yet belong to Fate, 

Does, like an Unthrift, mortgage his Eſtate 
Before it falls into his Hand, 
The Bondman of the Cloiſter fo 

A! that lee does receive does always owe. 

Ind ſtill as Time comes in, it goes away, 
Not- to enjoy, but Debts to pay, 

Unhappy Slave, and Pupil to a Bell ! 

Which his Hour's Work as well as Hours does tell! 

Unhappy till the laſt, che kind releaſing Knell. 

VI. 
If Life ſhould a well-order'd Poem be, 

(In which he only hits the White, 

Who joins true Profit with the beſt Delight) 

The more Hereick Strain let others _ 


Hs; Ming 


| 
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Mine the Pindarick Way I'll make; 


The Matter ſhall be grave, the Numbers looſe and free. 


It ſhall not keep one ſettled Pace of Time, 


In the fame Tune it ſhall not always chime, 


Nor ſhall each Day juſt to his Neighbour rhime : 
A thouſand Liberties it ſhall diſpence, 
And yet ſhall manage all without Offence, [Senſe : 


Or to the Sweetnels of the Sound, or Greatneſs of the 


Nor ſhall it never from one Subject ſtart, 
Nor ſeek Tranſitions to depart, 


.Nor its ſet Way o'er Stiles and Bridges make, 


Nor thorough Lanes a Compaſs take, 

As if it fear'd ſome Treſpaſs to commit, 
When the wide Air's a Road for it. 

So the Imperial Eagle does not ſtay, 
Till the whole Carkaſs it devour, A 
That's fall'n into its Pow'r; 

As if gen rous Hunger underſtood 

That he can never want Plenty of Food, 

He only ſucks the taſteful Blood, 
And to freſh Game flies chearfully away; 
To Kites and meaner Birds he leaves the mangled Prey. 


a —_ 


Il. Of SOLITUDE. 


N Umquam minus ſolus, quam cum ſolus, is now 
become a very vulgar Saying. Every Man, and al- 
moſt every Body, for t heſe ſeventcen hundred Years, has 
had it in his Mouth. But it was at firſt ſpoken by the 
Excellent Scipio, who was without queſtion a moſt Elo- 
quent and Witty Perſon, as well as the moſt Wiſe, 
moſt Worthy, moſt Happy, and the Greateſt of all 
Mankind. His Meaning no doubt was this, that he 
found more Satisfaction to his Mind, and more Im- 

provement 
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proyement of it by Solitude than by Company; and 
to ſhew that he ſpoke not this looſely or out of Va- 
nity, after he had made Rome Miſtreſs of almoſt the 
whole World, he retir'd himſelf from it by a Voluntary 
Exile, and at a private Houſe in the middle of a Wood 
near Linternum, paſs d the Remainder of his Glorious 
Life no leſs gloriouſly. This Houſe Seneca went to 
ſce ſo long after with great Veneration, and 
among other Things deſcribes his Baths to Epi. 16. 
have been of ſo mean a Structure, that now, 
fays he, the baſeſt of the People would deſpiſe them, 
and cry out, Poor Scipio underſtood not liow to live. 
What an Authority is here for the Credit of Retreat ? 
And happy had it been for Hannibal, if Adverſity could 
have taught him as much Wiſdom as was learnt by 
Scipio from the higheſt Proſperities. This would be 
no Wonder, if it were as truly as it is colourably and 
wittily ſaid by Monſieur de Montagne, That Ambition it 
ſelt might teach us to love Solitude; there's nothing 
does ſo much hate to have Companions. Tis true, it 
loves to have its Elbows free, it deteſts to have Com- 
pany on either Side, but it delights above all things in 
a Train behind, ay, and Ulhers too before it. But the 
greateſt Part of Men are fo far from the Opinion of 
that noble Roman, that if they chance at any time to- 
be without Company, they're like a becalmed Ship, 
they never move but by the Wind of other Mens 
Breath, and have no Oars of their own to ſteer with- 
al. It is very fantaſtical and contradictory in human 
Nature, that Men ſhould love themſelves above all the 
reſt of the World, and yet never endure to be with” 
themſelves, When they are in Love with a Miſtreſs, 
all other Perſons are importunate and burdenſome - to 
them. Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam lubens, They 
would live and'die with her alone, 


M 2 Sic 


0 
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Sic ego ſecretis poſſium bene vivere ſilvic, 
Qua nulla humano lit via trita pede : 

Tis mihi curarum requies, tu nocte vel atrã 
Lumen, & in ſolis tu mihi turba locis. 


With thee for ever J in Woods could reſt, 
Where never human Foot the Ground has preſt : 
Thou from all Shades the Darkneſs canſt exclude, 
And from a Deſart baniſh Solitude. 


And yet our Dear Self is ſo weariſome to us, that 
we can ſcarcely fupport its Converſation for an Hour 
together. This is ſuch an odd Temper of Mind as 
Catu lus expreſſes towards one of his Miſtreſſes, whom 
we may ſuppoie to have been of a very unſociable 
Humour. 


Odi & amo, quanam id faciam ratione requiris ? 
Neſcio, ſed jieri ſentio, & excrucior. 


I hate, and yet I love thee too; 

How can that be? I know not how; 
Only that fo it is I know, 

And feel with Torment that tis ſo. 


It is a deplorable Condition this, and drives a Man 
ſometimes to pitiful Shifts, in ſeeking how to avoid 
himſelf. 
The Truth of the Matter is, that neither he who is 
2 Fop in the World, is a fit Man to be alone; nor he 
who has ſet his Heart much upon the World, tho? he 
have never ſo much Underſtanding ; fo that Solitude 
can be well fitted and ſet right, but upon a very few 
Perſons. They muſt have enough Knowledge of the 
World to ſee the Vanity of it, and enough Virtue to 
deſpiſe all Vanity; if the Mind be poſſels'd with any 
Luft 
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Luſt or Paſſion, a Man had better be in a Fair, than in 
a Wood alone. They may, like petty Thieves, cheat 
us perhaps, and pick our Pockets in the midſt of Com- 
e ; but, like Robbers, they uſe to ſtrip and bind, or 
murder us when they catch. us alone. This is but to 
retreat from Men, and fall into the Hands of Devils. 
'Tis like the Puaiſhment of Paricides among the Ro- 
mans, to be ſow'd into a Bag with an Ape, a Dog, 
and a Serpent. The firſt Work therefore that a Man 
muſt do to make himſelf capable of the Good of So- 
litude, is, the very Eradication of all Luſts; for how is 
it poſſible for a Man to enjoy himſelf, while his Af- 
fections are ty'd to Things without himſelf ?- In the 
ſecond place, he muſt learn the Art and get the Habit 
of Thinking; for this too, no leſs than well ſpeaking, 
depends upon much Practice, and Cogitation is the 
thing which diſtinguiſhes the Solitude of a God from a 
wild Beaſt. Now becauſe the Soul of Man is not by 
its owa Nature or Obſervation furniſh'd with ſufficient 


Materials to work upon; it is neceſſary for it to have 
continual Recourſe to Learning and Books for frefn 


Supplies, ſo that the ſolitary Life will grow indigent, | 
and be ready to ſtarve without them; but if once we 
be throughly engag'd in the Love of Letters, inſtead of 
being weary'd with the Length of any Day, we ſhall 
only complain of the Shortneſs of our whole Lite, 


O Vita, Stulto longa, Sapienti brevis 

© Life, long to the Fool, ſhort to the Wiſe! 

The firſt Miniſter of State has ndt ſo much Buſineſs 
in publick, as a wiſe Man has in private; if ihe one 


have little Leiſure to be alone, the other has leſs Leiſure 
to be in Company ; the oae has but Part of the — 


of one Nation, the other all the Works of God 
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Nature under his Conſideration. There is no Saying 
ſhocks me ſo much as that which I hear very often, 
That a Man does not know how to paſs his Time, 
*Twould have been but ill ſpoken by Merhuſalem in the 
nine hundred ſixty ninth Year of his Life; ſo far it is 
from us, who have not Time enough to attain to the 
utmoſt Perfection of any Part of any Science, to have 
Cauſe to complain that we are forc'd to be idle for 
want of Work. But this you'll ſay is Work only for 
the Learned, others are not capable either of the Em- 
ployments or Divertiſements that arrive from Letters ; 
I know they are not, and therefore cannot much re- 
commend Solitude to a Man totally illiterate. But if 
any Man be ſo unlearned as to want Entertainment of 
the little Intervals of accidental Solitude, which fre- 
quently occur in almoſt all Conditions (except the very 
meaneſt of the People, who have Buſineſs enough in 
the neceſſy Proviſions for Life) it is truly a great Shane 
both to his Parents and himſelf; for a very ſmall Portion 
of any ingenious Art will ſtop up all thoſe Gaps of our 
Time, either Muſick, or Painting, or Deſigning, or 
Chymiſtry, or Hiſtory, or Gardning, or twenty other 
Things, will do it uicfully and pleaſantly ; and if he 
happen to ſet his Affections upon Poetry (which I do 
not adviſe him · too immoderately) that will over- do it; 
no Wood will be thick enough to hide him from the 
Importunities ot Company or Buſineſs, which would 
abſtract him from his Beloved. 


——— O quis me gelidis ſub montibus Hemi virg. 
Siftat, & ingeuti ramorum protegat umbrg ? Georg, 
I 


Hail, old Patrician Trees, ſo great and good! 
Hail, ye Plebcian Under-wood ! 
Where the Poetick Birds rejoice, 
And 
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And for their quiet Neſts, and plenteous Food, 
Pay with their grateful Voice. 
IT. 


Hail, the poor Muſes richeſt Manor Seat: 
Ye Country Houſes and Retreat, 
Which all the happy Gods ſo love, 
That for you oft they quit their bright and great 
Metropolis above. 
III. 

Here Nature does a Houſe for me erect, 
Nature, the faireſt Architect, 

Who thoſe fond Artiſts does deſpiſe, 

That can the fair and living Trees neglect, - 

Yet the dead Timber prize. - 
IV. 

Here let me, careleſs and unthoughtful lying, 
Hear the ſoft Winds above me flying, 
With all their wanton Boughs difpute, 

And the more tuneful Birds to both replying, 

Nor be my {elf too mute. 
V. 
A Silver Stream ſhall roll his Waters near, 
Gilt with the Sun-beams here and there ; 
On whoſe enameli'd Bank I'll walk, 
And ſee how prettily they ſmile, and hear 
How prettily they talk... 
VI. 
Ah vvretched, and too ſolitary he, 
Who loves not his own Company ! 
He'li find the Weigh: oft many a Day, 

Unleſs he call in Sin or Vanity 

To help to bear't away, 
VII. 

Oh Solitude, firſt State of Humankind ! 

Which bleſsd remain'd, till Man did find 
Ev'n his own Helper's Company, 

. Ms a 3 
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As ſoon as two (alas!) together join d, 
The Serpent made up three. 
VIII. 

Tho' God himſelt, through countleſs Ages thee 
His ſole Companion choſe to be, 

Thee, Sacred Solitude, alone, 

Before the Branchy Head of Number's Tree 

Sprang from the Trunk of. One, 
IX. 

Thou (tho' Men think thine an unactive Part) 
Doſt break and tame th' unruly Heart, 
Which elſe would know: no ſettled Pace, 

Making it mave, well manag'd by thy Art, 

With Swittneſs and with Grace. 
X. Hh 

Thou the faint Beams of Reaſon's ſcatter'd Light 
Doſt, like a Burning-glaſs, unite, 

Doſt multiply the feeble Heat 


And fortifie the Strength, till thou doſt bright 
And noble Fires beget. 
XI 


Whilſt this hard Truth I teach, methinks, J ſee 
The Monſter London laugh at me; 
I ſhould at thee too, foohiſh City, 
If it were fit to laugh at Miſery, 
But thy Eſtate I pity. 
XII. 
Let but thy wicked Men from out thee go, 
And all the Fools that croud thee ſo, 
Ev'n thou, who. doſt thy Millions boaſt, 


A Village leſs than Mington wilt grow, 


A Solitude almoſt. 


of 
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AM neque Divitibus contin gun gaudia ſolis, 


Nec vixit male, qui natus morienſque fefellit. 
Hor, Epiſt. 1 18. 


God made not Pleaſures only for the Rich ; _ 
Nor have thoſe Men without their Share too liv'd, 
Who both in Life and Death the World deceiv d. 


This ſeems a ſtrange Sentence thus literally tranſlated; 
and looks as if it were in Vindication of the Men of 

Buſineſs (for who elſe can deceive the World?) wherc- 
as it is in Commendation of thoſe who live and die {6 
obſcurely, that the World takes no notice of them. 


This Horace calls deceiving. the World, and in another 


Place utes the ſame Phralc, - 
Secretum iter, (> fallentis ſemita vite. Ep. 18. 
The ſecret Tracks of tlie Deceiving Life. 


It is very elegant in Latin, but our Engliſ Word will 


hardly beat up to that Senſe, and therefore Mr. Broom 


tranſlates it very well, 

Of from à Life, led as it were by Stealth. 

Yet we fay in our Language, à Thing dece ves s our 
Sight, when it paſſes before us unperceiv'd, and we 
my ſay well enough out of the ſame Author, 


Sometimes with Sleep, ſometimes with Wine we  ftriv 45 
The Caret of Life and Troubles ro deceive, 


{But 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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8 But that is not to deceive the World, but to 
. a deceive our ſelves, as Quintilian ſays, Vitans 

7% fallere, To draw on ſtil” and amuſe and de- 
ceive our Life, till it be advanc'd inſenſibly to the fatal 
Period, and fall into that Pit which Nature hath pre- 
par'd for it. The Meaning of all this is no more than 
that moſt vulgar Saying, Bene qui latuit, bene vixit, 
He has liv'd well, who has lain well hidden. Which 
if it be a Truth the World (I' ſwear) is ſufficiently 
deceiv'd : For my part, I think it is, and that the 
pleaſanteſt Condition of Life is in Incogniro., What a 
brave Privilege is it to be free from all Contentions, 
from all envying or being envy'd, from receiving and 
from paying all kind of Ceremonies ? It is, in my 
Mind, a very delightful Paſtime, for two good and 
agreeable Friends to travel up and down together, in 
Places where they are by no- body known, nor know 
any body, It was the Caſe of Ænueas and his Achates, 


when they waik'd inviſibly about the Fields and Streets 
of Carthage. Venus her ſelf 


A Vail of thicken'd Air around them caſt, 
That none might know, or ſee them as they paſt, u. 1. 


The common Story of Demoſthenes's Confeſſion, that 
he had taken great Pleaſure in hearing of a Tanker- 
woman fay as he paſs d, This is that Demoſthenes, is 
wonder ful ridiculous from fo. folid an Orator, I my 
{if have often. met with that Temptation to Vanity (if 
it were any) but am ſo far from finding it any Pleaſure, 
that it only makes me run faſter from the Place, till L 
get, as it were, out of Sight-ſhot. Democritus relates, 
and in fach a manner, as if he glory'd in the good For- 
tune and Commodity of it, that when he came to 
' Athens, no body there did ſo much as take Notice of 
him; and Epicurus liv'd there very well, that is, Lay 
kid many Years in his Ga dens, fo famous ſince that 

Inc, 
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time, with his Friend Metradorus: After whoſe Death, 
making in one of his Letters a kiad , Commemoration 


of the Happineſs which they two had enjoy'd — 
he adds at laſt, that he thought it no 


thoſe great Felicities of their Life, that in the midſt of 
the moſt- talk d of and talking Country in the World, 
they had liv'd ſo long, not only without Fame, but 
almoſt without being heard of. And yet within a very 
few Years afterward, there were no two Names of 
Men more known or more generally celebrated. If 
we engage into a large Acquaintance and- Various Fa- 
miliarities, we open our Gates to the Invaders of ' moſt 
of our Time: We expoſe our Life to a Quotidian 
Ague of frigid Impertinencies, which would make a 
wiſe Man tremble to think of. Now, as for keing 
known much by Sight, and pointed at, I cannot cora- 
prehend the Honour that lies in that: Whatſoever it be, 
every Mountebank has it more than the beſt Doctot, 
and the Hangman more than the Lord Chief Juſtice of 
a City. Every Creature has it: both of Nature and Art, 
if it be any ways extraordinary. It was as often faid, 

This 1s that Bucepha. us, or, This is that Iacitatus, when 
they were led prancing through the Streets, as, This is 
that Alexander, or, This is that Domitian; and truly 
for the latter, I take Incitatis to have been à much 
more Honourable Beaſt than his Maſter, and more de- 
ſerving the Conſulſhip, than he the Empire. I love 
and commend a ttue good Fame, becauſe it is the Sha- 
dow of Virtue, - not that it doth any good to the 
Body which it accompanies, but tis an efficacious Sha- 
gow, and like that of St. Peter cures the Diſeaſes of 
ethers. The beſt kind of Glory, no doubt, is that 
which is reflected from Honeſty, ſuch as was the Glory 
of Cato and Ariſtides, but it was harmful to them both, 
and is ſeldom beneficial to any Man whilſt he lives 3 
what it is to him after his Death I cannot fay; — 
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I love not Philoſophy merely notional and conjectural, 
and no Man who has made the Experiment, has been 
10 kind as to come back to inform us. Upon the 
whole matter, I account a Perſon who has à moderate 
Mind and Fortune, and lives in the Converſation of two 
or three agreeable Friends, with little Commerce in the 
World belides, who is eſteem'd well enough by his 
few Neighbours that know him, and is truly irre- 
proachable by any Body, and fo after a healthful quiet 
Life, before the great Inconveniences of old Age, goes 
More ſilently out of it than he came in, {for I would 
ner have im much as cry in the Ex. This in- 
nocent Deceiver of the World, as Horace calls him, 
this Aut Prrſom, I take to have been more happy in 
His Part, than the greateſt Actors that fill the Stage with 
Show and Noiſe, nay, even than guns himſelf, who 
ask'd with his laſt Neues Whether he had not play'd 
_ Batcs very well. 


— 6% Thyiſte, 
AZ. 2. Chor. 


Sref qulcunque volet, potent . 
Auls came lubrico, &c. 
Upan the ſlippery Tops of human State, 
I be gilded Pinnacles of Fate, 
Let others proudly ſtand, and for a while, 
The giddy to beguile, 
With Joy, and with Diſdain look down on all, 
Till their Heads turn, and down they fall. 
Me, O ye Gods, on Earth, or elſe ſo near 
| That L no Fall to Earth may fear, 
And, O ye Gods; at a good Diſtance ſeat 
From the long Ruins of the Great. 


Here wrapt in th' Arms of Quiet let me lye ; 
Quiet, Companion of Obſcurity. 


in Verſe and Foot.” 


| Here lot my Life with as much Silence flide, & 
As Time, that menſures it, does glide. - 
Nor let the Breath of Infamy, or Farne, 
From Town to Town echo about my Name. 
Nor let my homely Death embroider'd be 
Alas, all then are ſueh as well as I. 

To him, alas, to him, I fear, 

The Face of Death- will terrible 2 | 
Who in his Life flattering his ſenſeleſs Pride, | 
Does not himſelf, when he is dying, know, 
nn nenen to go. 


lt 
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IV. Of AGRICVLTORE. 


12» firſt Wiſh of Yirgd (as you will find anon by 
his Verſes) was to be a · good Philoſopher ; the ſe- 
cond, a good Husbandman; and God (whom he ſeem'd 
to underſtand better than moſt of the moſt learned Hea- 
thens) dealt with him juſt as he did with Sy/omon'; be- 
cauſe he pray'd for Wiſdom in the firſt place, be added 
alt Things elſe which were fubordinately to be deſir d. 
He made him one of the beſt: Philoſophers, and beſt 
Husbandmen, and to adorn both thoſe Faculties, the 
beſt Poet: He made him beſides all this a rich Man, 
and a Man who defir'd to be no richer. O Fortunatus 
niminm, & bona qui ſua novit : To be x Husbandman 
is but 1 the City; to be a Philoſopher, 
from the World, or rather, a Retreat from the World, 
as it is Man's; into the World, as it is God's. But 
ſince Nature denies to moſt Men the Capacity or Appe. 
tite, and Fortune allows but to a very few the Oppor:- 
tunities 
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tunities or. Poſſibility: of applying themſelves wholly to 
Philoſophy, the beſt mixture of human Affairs that we 
can make, are the Employments of a Coun- 
Lib. 1. c. 1. try Life. It is, as Columella calls it, Res 
5 ſine dubitatione proxima, ( quaſi Conſan- 
gumea Sapientie, The neareſt Neighbour, - or next in 
Kindred to Philoſophy. Varro ſays, the Principles of it 
are the ſame which Eunius made to be the Principles'of 
all Nature: Earth, Water, Air, and the Sun, It does 
certainly comprehend. more Parts of Philoſophy than a- 
| ny one Profeſſion, Art or Science in the 
De Senect. World beſides; and therefore Cicero ſays, 
The Pleaſures of a Husbandman, Afihi ad 
ſapientis vitam proxime videntur accedere, come very 
nigh to thoſe of a Philoſopher. There is no other ſort 
of. Life. that affords. {ſo many Branches of Praiſe to a 
Panegyriſt: The Utility of it to a Man's ſelf: The 
Ukſzfuinefs, or rather Neceſſity of it to all the reſt of 
Mankind : The Innocence, the Pleaſure, the Antiquity, 
the-Digaity. The Utility (I mean plainly the Lucre of 
t) is not ſo great now in our Nation as ariſes from 
Merchandiſe and the Trading of the City, from whence . 
many of the beſt Eſtates and chief Honours of the 
Kingdom are derivd: We have no Men now fetchd 
from the Plaugh. to be Dictators; the Reaſon of which 
I conceive to be from an evil Cuſtom, now grown as 
ſtrong among us as if it were a Law, which is, that 
no Men put their Childrens to be bred up Apprentices in 
Agriculture, as. in other Trades, but ſuch who are ſo. 
poor, that. when. they come to be Men, they have not 
wherewithal to. ſet up in it, and ſo can only farm ſome: 
{mall parcel of. Ground, the Rent of which devours all 
but the bare Subſiſtance of the Tenant: Whilſt they 
who are Proprietors of che Land, are either too proud, 
or, for want ot Education, too ignorant to improve 
their Eſtates, tho the Means of doing it be as eaſie and 
cer- 
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certain in this as in any other Track of Commerce : If 

there were always two or three thouſand Youths, for 

ſeven or eight Years bound to this Profeſſion, that they 

might learn the whole Art of it, and afterwards be ena- 
bled to be Maſters in it, by a moderate Stock; I can- 

not doubt but that we ſhould ſee as many Aldermens 
Eſtates made in the Country, as now we do out of all 
kind, of merchandizing in the City. There are as ma- 

ny ways to be rich, and which is better, there is no 
Poſſibility to be poor, without ſuch Negligence as can 
neither have Excuſe nor Pity ; for a little Ground will 
without queſtion feed a little Family, and the Superflui- 
ties of Life (which are now in ſome Caſes by Cuſtom 
made almoſt neceſlary) muſt be ſupply'd out of the Su- 
perabundance of Art and Induſtry, or condemned by as 
great a Degree of Philoſophy. As for the Neceſſity of 
this Art, it is evident enough, ſince this can live with- 
out all others, and no one other without this. This is 
lixe Speech, without which the Society of Men cannot 
be preſerv'd; the others like Figures and Tropes of 
Speech, which ſerve only to adorn it. Many Nations 
have liv'd, and ſome do ſtill, without any Art but this; 
not ſo elegantly, I confeſs, but ſtill they live, and al- 
moſt all the other Arts which are here practis d, are be- 
holden to this for moſt of their Materials. The Inno- 
cence of this Life is the next thing for which I com- 
mend it, and if Husbandmen preſerve not that, they are 
much to blame, for no Men are ſo free from the Temp- 
tations of Iniquity. They live by what they can get 
by Induſtry from the Earth, and others by what they 
can catch by Craft from Men. They live upon an E- 
ſtate given them by their Mother, and others upon an 
Eitate cheated from their Brethren, They live like 
Sheep and Kine, by the Allowances of Nature, and o- 
thers like Wolves and Foxes by the Acquiſitions of Ra- 
pine. And, I hope, I may affirm (without any Of- 
fence 
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'fence to the Great) that Sheep and Kine are very uſefy], 
-and that Wolves and Foxes are pernicious Creatures. 
They are without Diſpute of all Men the moſt quiet, 
and leaſt apt to be inflam'd to the Diſturbance of che 
Common- wealth: Their manner of Life inclines them, 
and Intereſt binds them to love Peace. In our late mad 
and miſerable Civil Wars, all other Trades, even to the 
meaneſt, ſet forth whole Troops, and rais d up ſome 
great Commanders, who became famous and mighty 
for the Miſchiefs they had done: But, I do not remem- 
ber the Name of any one Husbandman who had ſo 
conſiderable a Share in the twenty Years Ruin of his 
Country, as to deſerve the Curſes of his Countrymen. 
And if great Delights be join d with ſo much Inno- 
-cence, I think it is ill done of Men not to take them 
here where they are ſo tame, and ready at hand, rather 
than hunt for them in Courts and Cities, where they 
are fo wild, and the Chaſe ſo troubleſome and dange- 
Tous, 
We are here among the vaſt and noble Scenes of Na- 
ture; we are there among the pitiful Shifts of Policy: 
We walk here in the light and open Ways of the Divine 
Bounty; we grope there in the dark and confus'd La- 
byriaths of Human Malice: Our Senſes are here feaſted 
with the clear and genuine Taſte of their Objects, 
which are all Sophiſticated there, and for the moſt part 
overwhelm'd with their Contraries. Here Pleaſure looks 
(methinks) like a beautiful, conſtant, and modeſt Wife; 
it is there an impudent, fickle, and painted Harlot. 
Here is harmleſs and cheap Plenty, there guilty and ex- 
penceful Luxury. 

I ſhall only inſtance one Delight more, the moſt na- 
tural and beſt natur'd of all others, a perpetual Compa- 
nion of the Husbandman ; and that is, the Satisfaction 
ot looking round about him, and ſeeing nothing but 

cke Effects and Improvements of his own Art and Di- 
| ligence ; 
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Fgence 3 do be always, gathering of ſome Fruits of it, 


and at the fame time to behold others ripening, - and o- 


thers budding ; to {ce all his Fields and Gardens cover d 
with the beauteous Creatures of his oa Induſtry; and 
to ſee, like God, that all his Works are Good. 


— — Hinc atque hinc glomerantur Oreades ; ipſi 
Agricole tacitum pertentant gaulia pettus. 


On his Heart-ſtrings a ſecret Joy does ſtrike. 
The Antiquity of his Art-is. certainly not to be con- 


teſted by any other, 'The three firſt Men in the World, 
were a Gard'ner, a Ploughman, and a Grazier ; and if 


any Man object, That the ſecond of theſe was a Mur- 
therer, I deſire he would conſider, that as foon as he 


was ſo, he quitted our Profeſſion, and: turn'd Builder. 
It is for this Rea ton, I Cappoſe, That Eceleſſaſticus for- 
bids us to hate Husbandry ; Sbecauſe (ſays | 

he) the: Moſt High has created it. We were Chap. 7. 


all born to this Art, and taught by Nature to 
nouriſh our Bodies by che ſame Earth out of which 


they were made, and to which they muſt return, and 


pay at laſt for thair Suſtenance. 


Behold che Original and Primitive Nobility of all 


thoſe great Perſons, who are too proud now, not only 
to till the Ground, but almoſt to tread upon it. We 
may talk what we pleaſe of Lillies, and Lions Ram- 


nt, and Spread Eagles in Fields 4'Or, or d Argent; 
t if Heraldry were guided by Reaſon, a Piough in 


a Field Arable, would be the moſt Noble and Ancient 


Arms. N 
All theſe Conſiderations make me fall into the Wonder 
and Complaint of Columella, How it ſhould come 
to pals that all Arts or Sciences, (for the Diſpute, 
which is an Art, and which a Science, does not belong 
to 
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© the Curiolity of us Husbandmen) Aeraphyſet, Pv. 
ſiek, Aforaiity, Mathematicks, Logick, Rherorick, &C, 
Which are all, I grant, good and uſeful Faculties, (ex- 
cept only Afetaxbyick, which I do not know Whether 
it be any thing or no) but even Vanitmg, Feremg, Den- 
eing. Atti ing. Cookery, Carvmg, and fach like Vanities, 
ſhall all have publick Schools and Maſters ; and yer that 
we ſhould never ſee or hear of any Man who took 
upon him the Profe lion of teaching this fo pleaſant, 
10 virtuous, 10 profitable, ſo honourable, fo neceflary 
Art. 

A Man would think, when he's in ſerious Humour, 
that it were but a vain, irrational and ridieulous thing, 
tor a great Company of Men and Women to run up 
and down in à Room together, in a hundred ſeveral 
Poltures and Figures, to no purpoſe, and with no De- 
liga and therefore Dancing was invented firſt, and 
only practis d anciently in the Ceremonies of the Hea- 
then Rel Sioa, which conſiſted all in Mommery and 
Mavnets ; the latter being the chief _— of the Wor- 
ſhip, and accounted Divine Inipiration : This, I Ay, a 
vere Man would think, tho' 1 dare not determine 
far again ſo cuſtomary a Part now of go 
And yer, who is there among our Genry, that does 
not enrertain à Dancing · Malter tor his Ch Uren as foon 
as they are ade to walk? Bur, Did ever any Father 
provide a Tutor tor his Son to inſtruet him detimes in 
the Nature and Improvement of that Land which he 
intended to leave um? That is at eat a Supertluity. 
and this a Detect in our manner of Education; and 
therefore | coud with (but cannot in theie times much 
hope to te it) that one Colege in each Univeriity were 
erected, aud appropriated to this Study, as well as there 
are to Mehcine, and the Civil Law : There would be 
no need of making a Body of Scholars and Fellows, 
wih certain Endowments, as iu ober Coixges; 1 


* 
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would ſuffice, if after the manner of Halls in Oxford 
there were only four Proteſlors conſtituted (for it would 
be too much Work for only one Maſter, or Principal, 
as they call him there) to teach theſe four Parts of it. 
Firſt, Aratien, and all things relating to it. Secondly, 
Paſturage. Thirdly, Gardens, Orchards, Vineyards and 
Mods. Fourthly, All parts of Rural Oeconamy, which 
would contain the Government of Bees, Swime, 


Poultry, 
Decoys, Ponds, &c. and all that which Varro calls Vl- 


laticas Paſtianes, together with the Sports of the Field 
(which ought to be look'd upon not only as Pleaſures, but 
a8 parts of Houſe- keeping) and the Domeſtical Conſer- 
vation and Uſes of all that is brought in by Induſtry 
2broad. The Buũneſs of theſe Profeſlors ſhould not be, 
as is commonly practis d in other Arts, only to read 
Pompous and Superficial Lectures out of Virgi?s Geor- 
yicks, Parry, Jarro, or Coaumelia, but to inſtruct their 
Pupils in the Whole Method and Courſe of this Study, 
which might be run through perhaps with Dili 

in a Year or two; and the continual! Succeſſion of 
Scholars upon a moderate Taxation for their Diet, Lodg- 
ging, and Lexrning, would be 2 ſufficient conſtant Re- 
renue for Maintenance of the Houſe and the Profefſors. 
who ſhould de Men not choſen for the Oftentation of 
Critical Literature, but for folid and experimental 


Knowledge of the things they teach fuch Men; fo 


induſtrious and publick- ſpirited as 1 conceive Mr. Har- 
{6 to be, if the Gentleman be yet alive : But it is need- 
eld to ſpeak farther of my Thoughts of this Deũgn. 
eels the preſent Dupolition of the Age allow's more 
Protability of bringing it into Execution. What I have 
turther to fay of the Country Life, ſhall be borrow'd 
from the Poets, who were aways the molt tzirhtul 
and affectionate Friends to it. Poetry was dorn among 
the Shepherds. 


Neyo 
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Neſcio qua Natale ſolum dulradine Muſas 
Ducu, & immemvres non ſinit eſſe ſui. 


The Muſes fill love their own native Place, 
Thas ſeeret Charms which nothing can deface. 


The Truth is, no other Place is proper for their 
Work ; one might as well undertake to Dance in a 
Croud, as to make good Verſes in the midſt of Noiſe 
and Tumult, 


As well might Corn as Verſe in Cities grow; 

In vam the thankleſs Glebe we plough and ſow, 
Againſt th' unnatural Soil in vain we ſtrive ; 

*Tis not a Ground in which theſe Plants will thrive. 


It will bear nothing but the Nettles or Thorns of 
Satyre, which grow moſt naturally in the worſt Earth: 
And therefore a moſt all Poets, except thoſe who were 
not able to eat Bread without the Bounty of Great 
Men, that is, without what they could get by Flatter- 
ing of them, have not only withdrawn themſelves 
from the Vices and Vanities of the Grand World (Pa- 
riter vitiſſque jociſque Altius humanis exernere caput) 
into the innocent Happineſs of a retir'd Life; but have 
commended and adorned nothing ſo much by their 
Ever-living Poems. Heſiad was the firſt or ſecond Poet 
in the World that remains yet extant (if Homer, as 
ſome think, preceded him, but I rather believe they 
were Contemporaries) and he is the firſt Writer too of 
the Art of Husbandry': He has contributed (ſays Co- 
lumella) not a little to our Profeſſion; 1 ſuppoſe he 
means not a little Honour, for the Matter of his In- 


ſtructions is not very important: His great Antiquity is 


viſible through the Gravity and Simplicity of his Stile. 
The moſt acute of all his Sayings concerns our Purpoſe 
very 
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very much, and is couch d in the Reverend Obſcurity 
of an Oracle, IIX 20 jnprov Harròs, The half is 
more than the whole. The Occaſion of the Speech is 
this ; His Brother Perſes had by corrupting ſome great 
Men (Bao1Anas Awpogayrs. Great Bribe- Eaters, he 
calls them) gotten from him the half of his Eſtate. It 
is no matter (ſays he) they have not done me ſo much 
Prejudice as they ĩmagine. | ; 


Nici, cd 1oa0 Tow He "Hyiov IIA ds, 
Od dc e andy yn Tt Y d'rpod ing beef, 
Key-lavres 78 ENν He Bioy aylewnoucts 


Unhappy they to whom God has not reveal d, 

By a ſtrong Light which muſt their Senſe controul, 
That half a great Eſtate's more than the whole : _ 
Unhappy, from whom ſtill conceal'd does lye 

Of Roots and Herbs, the wholeſome Luxury. 


This I conceive to have been honeſt Heſiod's Mean- 
ing. From Homer we muſt not expect much concern- 
ing our Affairs. He was blind, and could neither work 
in the Country, nor enjoy the Pleaſures of it; his help - 
leſs Poverty was likelieſt to, be ſuſtain d in the richeſt 
Places, he was to delight the Grecians with fine Tales of 
the Wars and Adventures of their Anceſtors ; his Sab- 
ject remov'd him from all Commerce with us, and 
yet, methinks, he made a ſhift to ſhow his good Will 
a little. For tho' he could do us no Honour in the Per- 
fon of his Heroe Ulyſſes (much leſs of Achilles) becauſe 
his whole Time was conſumed in Wars and Voyages, 
yet he makes his Father Laertes a Gard'ner. all that 
while, and ſeeking his Conſolation for. the Abſence ol 
his Son in the Pleaſure of Planting and even Dunging 
his own Grounds. Ye ſee he did not contemn us Pea- 
fants, nay, ſo far was he from that Inſolence, that 1 

E 
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always ſtiles Eumaus, who kept the Hogs, with won- 
derful Reſpect A.5y Ug02Boy, The Divine Swine-herd. 
He could have done no more for Menelaus or Agamem- 
non. And Theocritus (a very ancient Poet, but he was 
one of our own Tribe, for he wrote nothing but Pa- 
ſtorals) gave the ſame Epithete to an Husbandman, 
EA Aiig &yewTils: The Divine Husbandman 
reply'd to Hercules, who was but 4135 himſelf, Theſe 
were Civil Greeks ! and who underſtood the Dignity of 
our Calling! Among the Romans we have in the firſt 
place our truly Divine Virgil, who, though by the Fa- 
vour of Mecenas and Auguſtus, he might have been 
one of the chief Men in Rome, yet choſe rather to em- 
ploy much of his Time in the Exerciſe, and much of 
his immortal Wit in the Praiſe and Inſtructions of a 
Ruſtick Life, who tho' he had written before. whole 
Books of Paſtorals and Georgicks, could not abſtain in 
his Great and Imperial Poem from deſcribing Evander, 
one of his beſt Princes, as living juſt' after the homely 
manner of an ordinary Country-Man. He ſeats him 
in a Throne of Maple, and lays him but upon a Bear's 
Skin, the Kine and Oxen are lowing in his Court-yard, 
the Birds under the Eeves of his Window call him up 
in the Morning, and when he goes abroad, only two 
Dogs go along with him for his Guard; At laſt when 
he brings ZEzeas in his Royal Cottage, he makes him 
fay.this memorable Complement, greater than ever yet 
was ſpoken at the Eſcurial, the Louvre, or our White- 
Hall. | 


- 


Hac (mquit) Iimma victor 

Alcides ſubiit, hec illum Regia cepit. | 
Aude, Hoſpes, contemnere opes, & te queque dignum 
Finge Deo, rebuſque veni non aſper egenis, 


This 


— 
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This humble Roof, this ruſtick Court (ſaid he) 
Receiv'd Alcides crown'd with Victory. 

Scorn not (great Gueſt) the Steps where he has trol, 
But contemn Wenk. and imitate a God. 


The next Man whim we are much oblig'd to, both 
for his Doctrine and Example, is the next beſt Poet in 
the World to Virgil, his dear Friend Horace; who when 
Auguſtus had delir'd Mecenas to perſuade him to come 
and live domeſtically, and at the fame Table with him, 
and to be Secretary of State of the whole World under 
him, or rather jointly with him, for he ſays, ut nos in 
Epiſtoln ſcribendis adjuvet, could not be tempted to for- 
fake hig Sabin, or Tiburtin Manor, for ſo rich and ſo 
glorious a Trouble. There was never, I think, ſuch 
an Example as this in the World, that he ſhould have 
ſo much Moderation and Courage as to refuſe an Offer 
of {uch Greatneſs, and the Emperor ſo much Genero- 
ſity and good Nature as not to be at all offended with 
his Refuſal, but to retain ſtill the ſame Kindneſs, and 
expreſs it often to him in moſt friendly and familiar 
Letters, part of which are till extant, If I ſhould 
produce all the Paſſages of this excellent Author upon 
the ſeveral Subjects which I treat of in this Book, I 
muſt be oblig'd to tranſlate half his Works; of which 
I may ſay more truly than in my Opinion he did of 
Homer, Qui quid ſit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, 
quid non, plenius & melins Chryſippo, & Crantore dicit. 
I ſhall content my ſelf upon this particular Theme with 
three only, one out of his Odes, the other out of his 
Satyrs, the third out of his Epiſtles, and ſhall forbear to 
collect the Suffrages of all other Poets, which may be 
found ſcatter d up and down through all their Writings, 
and eſpecially in Martial's. But I muſt not omit to 
make ſome Excuſe for the bold Undertaking of my un- 
skilful Pencil upon the Beauties of a Face thar has been 

Vo I. II. N drawn 
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drawn before by ſo many great Maſters, eſpecially, that 
I ſhould dare to do it in Latin Verſes, (tho' of another 
kind) and have the Confidence to tranſlate them. I can 
only ſay that I love the Matter, and that ought to cover 
many Faults ; and that I run not to contend with thole 
before me, but tollow to applaud them. 


"0 * WY 


Virg. Georg. Lib. Il. 


O fortunatos nimium, EF. | 
A Tranſlation out of Virgil. 


O * happy (if his Happineſs he knows) [tows 
The Country Swain, on whom kind Heay'n be- 


At home all 8 that wiſe Nature needs ; 
Whom the juſt Earth with eaſie Plenty feeds. 
Tis true, no Morning Tide of Clients comes, 
And fills the painted Channels of his Rooms, 
Adoring the rich Figures as they pals, 


In Tap ſtry wrought, or cut in living Braſs , 
Nor is his Wool ſuperfluouſly dy'd 
With the dear Poiſon of an Pride: 


Nor do Arabian Perfumes vainly ſpoil 

The native Uſe, and Sweetneſs of his Oil. 

Inſtead of thefe, his calm and harmleſs Life, 

Free from th' Alarms of Fear, and Storms of Strife, 
Does with ſubſtantial Bleſſedneſs abound, 

And the ſoft Wings of Peace cover him round. 


08 


Through artleſs Grots the murm' ring Waters — N. 

Thick Trees both againſt Heat and Cold provide! Bu 

"rom. whence the Birds ſalute him; and his Ground 1. 

With lowing Herds, and bleating Sheep does found ; TH 
! 


And 
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And all the Rivers and the Foreſts nigh, 

Both Food, and Game, and Exerciſe ſupply. 

Here a well-harden'd active Youth we ce, 
Taught the great Art of chearful Poverty. 

Here, in this Place alone, there ſtill do ſhine 
Some Streaks of Love, both Human and Divine; 
From hence Aſtrea took her Flight, and here 
Still her laſt Foot-ſteps upon Earth appear. 

Tis true, the firſt Deſire, which does controul 
All the inferior Wheels that move my Soul, 

Is, that the Muſe me her High- Prieſt would make; 
Into her holieſt Scenes of Myſt'ry take, 

And open there, to my Mind's purged Eye, 

Thoſe Wonders which to Senſe the Gods deny ; 
How in the Moon ſuch Change of Shapes is found, 
The Moon, the changing World's eternal Bound, 
What ſhakes the ſolid Earth, what ſtrong Diſeaſe 
Dares trouble the firm Center's ancient Eaſe 3 
What makes the Sea retreat, and what advance; 
Varieties too regular for Chance. 

What drives the Chariot on of Winter's Light, 
And ſtops the lazy Waggon of the Night, 

But if my dull and frozen Blood deny 

To ſend forth Spi'rits that raiſe a Soul ſo high; 

In the next place, let Woods and Rivers be 

My quiet, tho' unglorious Deſtiny, 

In Lite's cool Vale let my low Scene be laid, 
Cover me, Gods, with Tempe's thickeſt Shade. 
Happy the Man, I grant, thrice happy he 

Who can through groſs Effects their Cauſes fee : 


uoſe Courage from the Deeps of Knowledge ſprings, 


Nor vaialy fears inevitable things; 
But does his Walk of Virtue calmly go, 
Through all th' Alarms of Death and Hell below. 
Happy ! but next ſuch Conqu'rors, happy they, 
hole humble Life lies not in Fortune's way. 
N 2 DR They 
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"They unconcern d, from their ſafe diſtant Seat, 
Behold the Rods and Scepters of the Great. 

The Quarrels of the mighty without Fear, 

And the Deſcent of foreign Troops they hear. 
Nor can even Rome their ſteady Courſe miſguide, 
With all the Luſtre of her periſhing Pride. 
Them never yet did Strife or Av'rice draw, 

Into the noiſie Markets of the Law, 

The Camps of gowned War, nor do they live 
By Rules or Forms that many Mad-men give. 
Duty, for Nature's Bounty, they repay, 

And her fole Laws religiouſly obey. 

Some with bold Labour plough the faithleſs Main, 
Some rougher Storms in Princes Courts ſuſtain, 
Some {well up their flight Sails with pop'ular Fame, 
Charm'd with the fooliſh Whiſtlings of a Name. 
Some their vain Wealth to Earth again commit; 
With endleſs Cares ſome brooding o'er it fit, 
Country and Friends are by ſome Wretches, ſold, 
To lye on Tyrian Beds, and drink in Gold; 

No Price too high for Profit can be ſhown ; 
Not Brothers Biood, nor Hazards of their own. 
Around the World in ſearch of it they roam, 

It makes ev'n their Antipodes their Home. 
Mean while, the prudent Husbandman is found, 
In mutual Duties ſtriving with his Ground, 
And half the Year he Care of that does take, 
That half the Year grateful Returns does make. 
Each fertile Month does ſome new Gifts preſent, 
And with new Work his Induſtry content. 


This, the young Lamb, that, the ſoft Fleece doth yield, 


This, loads with Hay, and that, with Corn the Field; 
All forts of Fruit crown the rich Au:umn's Pride; 
And on a ſwelling Hill's warm ſtony Side, 

The pow'rful Princely Purple of the Vine, 

Twice dy'd with the redoubled Sun, does ſhine, 
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In th' Evening to a fair enſuing Day, 
With Joy he ſees his Flocks and Kids to play ; 

And loaded Kine about his Cottage ſtand, 

Inviting with known Sound the Milker's Hand; 
And when from wholſome Labour he doth come, 
With Wiſhes to be there, and wiſh'd for home, 

He meets at Door the ſofteſt human Bliſles, 5 
His chaſte Wife's Welcome, and dear Childrens Kiſſes: 
When any Rural Holy-days invite 

His Genius forth to innocent Delight, 

On Earth's fair Bed, beneath ſome facred Shade, 
Amidſt his equal Friends careleſsly laid, 

He {ings thee, Bacchus, Patron of the Vine, 

The Brechen Bowl foams with a Flood of Wine, 
Not to the Loſs of Reaſon, or of Strength : 

To active Games and manly Sport at length, 

Their Mirth aſcends, and with fill'd Veins they ſec, 
Who can the beſt at better Tryals be. 

Such was the Life the prudent Sabins choſe, 

From ſuch the old Hetrurian Virtue roſe. 


| Such, Remus and the God his Brother led; 


From ſuch firm footing Rome grew the World's Head. 
Such was the Life that ev'n till now does raiſe 


The Honour of poor Saturn's Golden Days: 


Betore Men born of Earth, and bury'd there, 
Let in the Sea their mortal Fate to ſhare. 

Before new Ways of periſhing were ſought, 
Before unskilful Death on Anvils wrought. 
Before thoſe Beaſts, which human Life ſuſtain, 
By Men, unleſs to the Gods Uſe, were ſlain. - 
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Horat. Epodon. 


Beatus ille qui procul, &c. 


Hes the Man whom bounteous Gods allow 

With his own Hand Paternal Grounds to plow ! 
Like the firſt golden Mortals, happy he, 

From Buſineſs and the Cares of Money free! 
No human Storms break off at Land his Sleep, 
No loud Alarms of Nature on the Deep 
From all the Cheats of Law he lives ſecure, 
Nor does th' Affronts of Palaces endure. 
Sometimes the beauteous, marriageable Vine 
He to the luſty Bridegroom Elm does join; 
Sometimes he lops the barren Trees around, 
And grafts new Life into the fruitful Wound 
Sometimes he ſheers his Flock, and ſometimes he 
Stores up the Golden Treaſures of the Bee. 

He ſees his lowing Herds walk o'er the Plain, 
Whilſt neighb'ring Hills low back to them again: 
And when the Seaſon, rich as well as gay, 

All her Autumnal Bounty does diſplay, 

How is he pleas'd th' encreaſing Uſe to ſee 

Of his well-truſted Labours bend the Tree ? 

Of which large Shares, on the glad Sacred Days, 

He gives to Friends, and to the Gods repays. 

With how much Joy does he beneath ſome Shade, 

By aged Trees rev'rend Embraces made, 

His careleſs Head on the freſh Green recline, 

His Head uncharg'd with Fear or with Deſigu. 

By him a River conſtantly complains, 

The Birds above rejoice with various Strains, 

And in the folemn Scene their Orgies keep, 

Like Dreams mix'd with the Gravity of Skep ; 
Sleep, 
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Scep, which does always there for Entrance wait, 
And nought within againſt it ſhuts the Gate. 
Nor does the rougheſt Seaſon of the Sky, 
Or ſullen Fove, all Sports to him deny. 
He runs the Mazes of the nimble Hare, 
His well-mouth'd Dogs glad Concert rends the Air ; 
Or with Game bolder, and rewarded more, - 
He drives into a Toil the foaming Boar ; 
Here flies the Hawk t' aſſault, and there the Net 
To intercept the travelling Fowl is ſet. 
And all his Malice, all his Craft is ſhown 
In innocent Wars, on Beaſts and Birds alone. 
This is the Life from all Misfortunes free, 
From thee the great One, Tyrant Love, from thee; 
And if a chaſte and clean, tho homely Wife 
Be added to the Bleſſings of this Life, 
Such as the ancient Sun-burnt Sabms were, 
Such as Apulia, frugal ſtill, does bear, 
Who makes her Children and the Houſe her Care, 
nd joyfully the Work of Life does ſhare, 
Nor thinks her ſelf too noble, or too fine 
To pin the Sheep-fold, or to milk the Kine; 
Who waits at Door againſt her Husband come, 
From Rural Dutics, late, and weary'd home ; 
Where ſhe receives him with a kind Embrace, 
A chearful Fire, and a more chearful Face; 
And fills the Bowl up to her homely Lord, 
And with Domeſtick Plenty loads the Board. 
Not all the luſtful Shell-fiſn of the Sea, 
Dreſs d by the wanton Hand of Luxury. 
Nor Ortalans, nor Godwits, nor the reſt 
Of coſtly Names, that glorifie a Feaſt, 
Are at the Princely Tables better Cheer, 
Than Lamb and Kid, Lettuce and Olives here. 


N 4 
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The Country Movss. 


A Paraphraſe upon Horace, Book 2. Sat. 6, 


T the large Foot of a fair hollow Tree, 
Cloſe to plow'd Ground, ſeated commodiouſ] y, 

His ancient and Hereditary Houſs, 
There dwelt a good ſubſtantial Country Moule : 
Frugal, and grave, and careful of the main, 
Yet one, who once did nobly entertain 
A City Mouſe, well coated, ſleek, and gay, 
A Mouſe of high degree, which loſt his Way, 
Wantonly walking forth to take the Air, 
And arriv'd early, and belighted there 
For a Day's Lodging : The good hearty Hoſt 
(The ancient Plenty of his Hall to boaſt) 
Did all the Stores produce, that might excite, 
With various Taſtes, the Courtier's Appetite. 
Fitches and Beans, Peaſon, and Oats, and Wheat, © 
And a large Cheſnut, the delicious Meat 8 
Which Fove himſelf, were he a Mouſe, would eat. 
And for a Haut gouſt there were mix'd with theſe 
The Swerd of Bacon, and the Coat of Cheeſe ; 
The precious Relicks, which at Harveſt he 
Had gather'd from the Reapers Luxury. 
Freely (ſaid he) fall on, and never ſpare, 
The bounteous Gods will for to Morrow care, 
And thus at Eaſe on Beds of Stravs they lay, 
And to their Genius facrific'd the Day. 
Yet the nice Gueſt's Epicurean Mind 
(Tho' Breeding made him civil ſeem, and kind) 
Deſpis d this Country Feaſt, and ſtil! his Thought 
Upon the Cakes and Pies of London wrought. 
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Your Bounty and Civility (ſaid he) 
Which I'm ſurpriz d in theſe rude Parts to ſee, 
Shews that the Gods have given you a Mind 
Too noble for the Fate which here you find. 
Why ſhould a Soul, fo virtuous and ſo great, 
Loſe it ſelf thus in an obſcure Retreat? 
Let Savage Beaſts lodge in a Country Den, 
You ſhould ſee Towns, and Manners know, and Men: 
And taſte the gen'rous Lux'ury of the Court, 
Where all the Mice of Quality reſort ; - 
Where thouſand beauteous Shees about you move, 
And by high Fare are pliant made to Love. 
We all &er long muſt render up our Breath, 
No Cave or Hole can ſhelter us from Death. 

Since Life is 40 uncertain, and ſo ſhort, - 
Let's ſpend it all in Feaſting, and in Sport. 
Come, worthy Sir, come with me, and partake 
All the great Things that Mortals happy make. 

Alas, what Virtue hath ſufficient Arms 
T' oppoſe bright Honour, and ſoft Pleaſure's Charms? 
What Wiſdom can their Magick Force repel ? 
It draws this rev'rend Hermit from his Cell. 
It was the time, when witty Poets tell, 
That Phoebus into Thetis Boſom fell: 
She bluſh'd at firſt, and then put ont the Light, 
And drew the modeſt Curtains of the Night. 
Plainly, the troth to tell, the Sun was ſer, 
When to the. Town our weary'd Travellers get. 
To a Lord's Houſe, as Lordly as can be, 
Made for the. Uſe of Pride and Luxury, 
They come; the gentle Courtier at the Door 
Stops, and will hardly enter in before. 
But tis, Sir, your Command, and being ſo, 
I'm ſworn t'Obedience ; and fo in they go. 
Behind a Hanging in a ſpacious Room, 
(The richeſt Work of Mortciake's noble Loom) 
* They 
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They wait awhile their weary'd Limbs to reſt, 
Till Silence ſhould invite them to their Feaſt. 
About the Hour that Cynthia's Silver Light 
Had touch'd the pale Meridies of the Night ; 

Art laſt the various Supper being done, 

It happen'd that the Company was gone 

Into a Room remote, Servants and all, 

To pleaſe their noble Fancies with a Ball. 

Our Hoſt leads forth his Stranger, and does find 
All fitted to the Bounties of his Mind. 

Still on the Table half-fill'd Diſhes ſtood, 

And with delicious Bits the Floor was ſtrow'd. 
The courteous Mouſe preſents him with the beſt, 
And both with fat Varieties are bleſt : ; 

Th' induftrious Peaſant ev'ry where does range, 
And thanks the Gods for his Life's happy Change. 
Lo, in the midſt of a well-fraighted Pie 

They both at laſt, glutted and wanton, lye: 
When ſee the {ad Reverſe of proſp'rous Fate, 
And what fierce Storms on mortal Glories wait. 
With hideous Noiſe down the rude Servants come; 
Six Dogs before run barking into th' Room; 
The wretched Gluttons fly with wild Aﬀright, 
And hate the Fulnefs which retards their Flight. 
Our trembling Peaſant wiſhes now in vain, 

That Rocks and Mountains cover'd him again. 
O how the Change of his poor Life he curs'd! 
This, of all Lifes (ſaid he) is ſure the worſt. 

Give me again, y? Gods, my Cave and Wood; 
With Peace, let Tares and Acorns be my Food. 


W 
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A Paraphraſe upon the tenth Epiſtle 
of the firſt Book of Horace. 


Horace to Fuſcus Ariſtius. 


1 from the Lover of the Country, me; 
Health, to the Lover of the City, thee : 

A Diff rence in our Souls this only proves, 

In all Things elſe we' agree like marry'd Doves. 
But the warm Neſt, and crouded Dove-houſe, thou 
Doſt like; I looſely fly from Bough to Bough, 
4nd Rivers drink, and all the ſhining Day, 
Upon fair Trees, or moſſy Rocks I play; 

In fine, I live and reign, when ] retire 

From all that you equal with Heav'n admire. 
Like one at laſt from the Prieſts Service fied, 
Loathing the honey'd Cakes, I long for Bread. 
Would I a Houſe for Happineſs erect, 

Nature alone ſhould be the Architect. 

She'd build it more convenient, than great, 
And doubtleſs in the Country chuſe her Seat. 
Is there a Place doth better Helps ſupply, 
Againſt the Wounds of Winter's Cruelty ? 

Is there an Air that gently'er does —_— 

The mad Celeſtial Dog's, or Lion's Rage ? 

Is. it not there that Sep (and only there) 


Nor Noiſe without, nor Cares within does fear ? 
Does Art through Pipes a purer Water bring, 

Than that which Nature ſtrains into a Spring? 

Can all your Tap'ſtries, or your Pictures, ſhow 
More Beauties than in Herbs and Flow'rs do grow ? 
Fountains and Trees our weary'd Pride do pleate, 


Ev'n in the midſt of gilded Palaces, 
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And in your Towns that Proſpect gives Delight, 
Which opens round the Country to our Sight. 
Men to the Good, from which they raſhly fly, 
Return at laſt, and their wild Luxury 

Does but in vain with thoſe true Joys contend, 
Which Nature did to Mankind recommend. 
The Man who changes Gold for burniſh'd Braſs, 
Or {mall right Gems, for larger ones of Glaſs, 
Is not, at length, more certain to be made 
Ridiculous, and wretched by the Trade, 

Than he, who ſells a ſolid Good, to buy 

The painted Goods of Pride and Vanity. 

If thou be wiſe, no glorious Fortune chuſe, 
Which 'tis but Pain to keep, yet Grief to loſe. 
For, when we place ev'n Trifles in the Heart, 
With Trifles too unwillingly we part. 

An humble Roof, plain Bed, and homely Beard, 
More clear, untainted Pleaſures do afford, 

Than all the Tumult of vain Greatneſs brings 
To Kings, or to the Favourites of Kings. 

The horned Deer, by Nature arm'd ſo well, 

Did with the Horſe in common Paſture dwell ; 
And when they fought, the Field it always wan, 
Till the ambitious Horſe begg'd Help of Man, 
And took the Bridle, and thenceforth did reign 
Bravely alone, as Lord of all the Plain: 

But never after could the Rider get 

From off his Back, or from his Mouth the Bit, 
So they, who Poverty too much do fear, 

T' avoid that Weight, a greater Burden bear; 
That they might Pow'r above their Equals have, 
To cruel Maſters they themſelves enſlave. 

For Gold, their Liberty exchang'd we ſee, 

That faireſt Flow'r which crowns Humanity, 
And all this Miſchief does upon them light, 
Only, becauſe they know not how, aright, 


That 
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That great, but ſecret, Happineſs to prize, 
That's laid up in a little, for the Wiſe: 

That is the beſt, and eaſieſt Eſtate, 

Which to a Man ſits cloſe, but not too ſtrait; 
Tis like a Shoe; it pinches, and it burns, 

Too narrow ; and too large it over- turns. 

My deareſt Friend, ſtop thy Delires at laſt, 
And chearfully enjoy the Wealth thou haſt. . 
And, if me ſtill ſeeking for more you ſee; . 
Chide and reproach, deſpiſe and laugh at me. 
Money was made, not to command our Will, 
But all our lawful Pleaſures to fulfil. 


Shame and Wo to us, if we? our Wealth obey ; 4 


The Horſe doth with the Horſe-man run away. 


— 


The COUNTRY LIFE. 


Libr. 4. Plantarum. 


Leſs'd be the Man (and bleſs'd he is) whom e'er 
(Plac'd far out of the Roads of Hope or Fear) 

A little Field, and little Garden feeds; 

The Field gives all that frugal Nature needs, 

The wealthy Garden lib'rally beſtows 

All ſhe can ask, when ſhe luxurious grows. 

The ſpecious Inconveniencies that wait 

Upon a Life of Buſineſs, and of State, 

He ſees (nor does the Sight diſturb his Reſt) 

By Fools deſir d, by wicked Men poſſeſt. 

Thus, thus (and this deſery'd great Virgil's Praiſe) 

The old Corycian Yeoman paſs d his Days. 

Thus his wiſe Life Adolonymus ſpent : 

Th' Ambaſſadors, which the great Emp'ror ſent 


— 


— 
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To offer him a Crown, with Wonder found 

The rev'rend Gard'ner howing of his Ground ; 
Unwillingly, and flow, and diſcontent, - 
From his lov'd Cottage, to a Throne he went : 
And oft he ſtopp'd in his triumphant Way, 

And oft look'd back, and oft was heard to ſay, 
Not without Sighs, Alas, I there forſake 

A happier Kingdom than I go to take. 

Thus 47/245 (a Man unknown to Men, 

But the Gods knew, and therefore lov'd him then) 
Thus liv'd obſcurely then without a Name, 
Aglaiis, nov conſign d t' eternal Fame. 

For Gyges, the rich King, wicked and great, 
Preſum'd at wiſe Apollo s Delphic Seat, 

Preſum d to ask, Oh thou, the whole World's Eye, 
See ſt thou a Man that happier is than I ? 

The God, who ſcorn'd to flatter Man, reply'd, 
Aglaiis happier is. But Gyges cry d, 

In a proud Rage, Who ean that Aglais be? 

We've heard as yet of no ſuch King as he. 

And true it was, through the whole Earth around 
No King of ſuch a Name was to be found. 
2 Is ſome old Hero of that Name alive, 
| Who his high Race does from the Gods derive ? 
1 Is it ſome mighty Gen'ral, that has done 
4 Wonders in Fight, and God- like Honours won ? 
Is it ſome Man of endleſs Wealth ? ſaid he. 
| None, none of theſe ; who can this Aglaus be? 

| After long Search and vain Inc;airies paſt, 

f Ta an obſcure Arcadian Vale at laſt, 
= (Th' Arcadian Lite has always ſhady been) 

= Near Sopho's Town (which he but once had ſeen) 
{ | This. Aglalis, who Monarchs Envy drew, 
4 Whoſe Happineſs the Gods ſtood Witneſs to, 
| This mighty Aglauis was lab ring found, 
| With his own Hands, in his own little Ground, 


| 
| 
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So, gracious God, (if it may lawful be, 
Among thoſe fooliſh Gods to mention thee) 
So let me act, on fuch a private Stage, 

The laſt dull Scenes of my declining Age; 
After long Toils and Voyages in vain, 

This quiet Port let my toſs d Veſſel gain; 

Of Heav'nly Reſt, this Earneſt to me lend, 
Let my Life ſleep, and learn to love her End. 


V. The GARDEN. 
To J. Evelyn, Eſquire. 


I Never had any other Deſire fo ſtrong, and fo like to 
Covetouſneſs, as that one which 1 have had always, 
that I might be Maſter at laſt of a ſmall Houſe and 
large Garden, with very moderate Conveniences join'd 
to them, and there dedicate the Remainder of my Life 


only to the Culture of them, and the Study of Na- 
ture ; 


And there (with no Deſign beyond my Wall) whole 
and entire to lye, 


In no unactive Eaſe, and no unglorious Poverty. 


Or as Virgil has ſaid, ſhorter and better for me, that I 
might there Studiis florere ignobilis otii (though I could: 
wiſh that he had rather faid, Nobilis otii, when he ſpoke 
of his own). But ſeveral Accidents of my ill Fortune 
have diſappointed me hitherto, and do till, of that Feli- 
city ; for though I have made the firſt and hardeſt Step 
to it, by abandoning all Ambitions and Hopes in this 
World, and by retiring from the Noiſe of all Buſimeſs 
and almoſt Company, yet I ſtick till in the Inn of . 

I hired 
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hired Houſe and Garden, among Weeds and Rubbiſh; 
and without that pleaſanteſt Work of Human Induſtry 
the Improvement of ſomething which we call (not 
very properly, but yet we call) our own. I am gone 
out from Sodom, but I am not yet arriv'd at. my little 
Zoar. O let me eſcape thither (Is it not a Little ene? 
and my Soul ſhall live- 1 do not look back yet; but 
I have been forc'd to ſtop, and make too many Halts. 
You may wonder, Sir, (for this ſeems a little too ex- 
travagant and Pindarical for Proſe) what I mean by all 
this Preface : It is to let you know, That tho' I have 
miſs d, like a Chymiſt, my great End, yet I account 
my Affections and Endeavours well rewarded by ſome- 
thing that I have met with by the By; which is, that 
they have procur'd me ſome Part in your Kindneſs and 
Eſteem ; and thereby the Honour of having my Name 
ſo advantageouſly recommended to Poſterity, by the 
Epiſtle your are pleas d to prefix to the moſt uſeful Book 
that has been written in that kind, and which is to laſt 
as long as. Months and Years. | 
Among many other Arts and Excellencies which you 
enjoy, I am glad to find this Favourite of mine the 
moſt predominant ; that you chuſe this for your Wife, 
tho' you have hundreds of other Arts for your Concu- 
bines; tho you know them, and beget Sons upon them 
all (to which you are rich enough to allow great Lega- 
cies) yet the Iſſue of this ſeems to be delign'd by you 
to the main of the Eftate ; you have taken moſt Plea- 
ſure in it, and beſtow'd moſt Charges upon its Educa- 
tion: And I doubt not to ſee that Book which you are 
pleas'd to promiſe to the World, and of which you 
have given us a large Earneſt in your Calendar, as Ac- 
compliſh'd, as any thing can be expected from an Ex- 
traordinary Wit, and no ordinary Expences, and a long 
Experience. I know no Body that poſſeſſes more pri- 
vate Happineſs than you do in your Garden; and yet 
no 
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no Man who makes his Happineſs more publick, by a 
free Communication of the Art and Knowledge of it 
to others. All that I my ſelf am able yet to do, is 
only to recommend to Mankind the Search of that Fe- 
licity, which you inſtruct them how to find and to enjoy. 


T. 
Happy art thou, whom God does bleſs 
With the full Choice of thine own Happineſs 3 
And happier yet, becauſe thou'rt bleſt 
With Prudence, how to chuſe the beſt : 
In Books and Gardens thou haſt plac'd aright 
(Things which thou well doſt underſtand 3 
And both doſt make with thy laborious Hand) 
Thy noble, innocent Delight : 
And in thy virtuous Wife, where thou again doſt meet 
Both Pleaſures more refin'd and ſweet : 
The faireſt Garden in her Looks, 
And in her Mind the wiſeſt Books. 
Oh, who would change theſe ſoft, yet ſolid Joys, 
For empty Shows, and ſenſeleſs Noiſe ; 
And all which rank Ambition breeds, 
Which ſeem ſuch beauteous Flow'rs, and are ſuch pois'- 
[nous Weeds? 
IT. 
When God did Man to his own Likeneſs make, 
As much as Clay, tho? of the pureſt kind, 
By the great Potter's Art refin'd, 
Could the Divine Impreſſion take; 
He thought it fit to place him, where- 
A kind of Heav'n too did appear, 
As far as Earth could ſuch a Likeneſs bear: 
That Man no Happineſs might want, 
Which Earth to her firſt Mother could afford : 
He did a Garden for him plant, 
By the quick Hand of his Omnipotent Word, 4 
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As the chief Help and Joy of human Life, 
Ho gave him the firſt Gift; firſt, ev'n before a Wife. 
III. 
For God, the univerſal Architect, 
T had been as eaſie to erect 
A Louvre, or Eſcurial, or a Tower 
That might with Heav'n Communication hold, 
As Babel vainly thought to do of old: 
He wanted not the Skill or Power, 
In the World's Fabrick thoſe were ſhown, 
And the Materials were all his own. 
But well he knew what Place would beſt agree 
With Innocence, and with Felicity : 
And we elſewyhere ſtill ſeek for them in vain, 
If any Part of either yet remain; 
It any Part of either we expect, 
This may our judgment in the Search direct; 
God the firſt Garden made, and the firſt City, Cain. 
IV. 
O bleſſed Shades ! O gentle cool Retreat 
From all th' immoderate Heat, 
In which the frantick World does burn and ſweat ! 
Th's does the Lion-Star, Ambition's Rage; 
This Avarice, the Dog: Star's Thirſt aſſwage 
Ev'ry where elſe their fatal Pow'r to ſee, 
They make and rule Man's wretched Deſtiny : 
But tyrannize o'er all the Year ; 
Whilſt we ne'er feel their Flame or Influence here. 
The Birds that dance from Bough to Bough, 
And ſing above in ev'ry Tree, 
Are not from Fears and Cares more free, 
Than we who lye, or fit, or walk below, 
And ſhould by right be Singers too 
What Prince's Quire of Mulick can excel 
That which within this Shade. docs dwell ? 


To 
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To which we nothing pay, or give; ; 
They like all other Poets live, 
Without Reward, or Thanks for their obligmg Pains ; 

Tis well if they become not Prey: 
The whiſtling Winds add their leſs artful Strains, 
And a grave Baſs the murm'ring — grey 3 
Nature does all this Harmony beſtow, 

But to our Plants, Art's Muſick too, 
The Pipe, Theorbo, and Guitar we owe ; 
The Lute it ſelf, which once was green and mute, 
When Orpheus ſtrook th' inſpired Lute, 
The Trees danc'd round, and uuderſtood 
By Sympathy the Voice of Wood. 

v. 


Theſe are the Spells that to kind Sleep invite, 
And nothing does within Reſiſtance make, 
Which yet we moderately take; 
Who would not chuſe to be awake, 
While he's encompaſs d round with ſuch Delight, 
To th' Ear, the Noſe, the Touch, the Taſte and Sight? 
When Venus would her dear Aſcanius keep 
A Pris'ner in the downy Bands of Sleep, 
She Od'rous Herbs and Flow'rs beneath him ſpread, 
As the moſt foft and {ſweeteſt Bed; 
Not her own Lap would more have charm'd his Head. 
Who, that has Reaſon, and his Smell, 
Would not among Roſes and Jaſmin dwell, 
Rather than all his Spirits choak 
With Exhalations of Dirt and Smoak ? 
And all th' Uncleanneſs which does drown 
In Peſtilential Clouds a populous Town ? 
The Earth it ſelf breaths better Perfumes here, 
Than all the Female Men or Women there, 
Not without Cauſe, abaut them bear, 
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5 VI. 
When Epicurus to the World had taught, 
That Pleaſure was the chiefeft Good, 
(And was perhaps i th' Right, if rightly underſtood) 
His Life he to his Doctrine brought, 
And in a Garden's Shade that fov'reign Pleaſure ſought : 
Whoever a true Epicure would be, 
May there find-cheap and virtuous Luxury. 
Virellius his Table, which did hold 
As many Creatures as the Ark of old, 
That Fiſcal Table, to which ev'ry Day 
All Countries did a conſtant Tribute pay, 
Could nothing more delicious afford, 
Than Nature's Liberality, 
Help'd with a little Art and Induſtry, 
Allows the meaneſt Gard'ner's Board. 
The wanton Taſte no Fiſh, or Fowl can chute, 
For which the Grape or Melon he would loſe, 
Tho' all th' Inhabitants of Sea and Air 
Be liſted in the Glutton's Bill of Fare; 
Vet ſtill the Fruits of Earth we ſee, 
Plac'd the third Story high in all her Luxury. 
VII. 
But with no Senſe the Garden does comply; 
None courts, or flatters, as it does, the Eye; 
When the great Hebrew King did almoſt ſtrain 
The wond'rous Treaſures of his Wealth and Brain, 
His Royal Southern Gueſt to entertain; 
Tho' ſhe on Silver Floors did tread, 
With bright 4/yrian Carpets on them ſpread, 
To hide the Metal's Poverty ; 
Tho ſhe look d up to Roots of Gold, 
And nought around her could behold 
But Silk and rich Embroidery, 
And Babylonian Tapeſtry, 
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And wealthy Hiram's Princely Dye: 
Tho' Ophir's ſtarry Stones met ev'ry Where her Eye; 
Tho' ſhe her ſelf, and her gay Hoſt, were drels'd 
With all the Thining Glories of the Eaſt ; 
When laviſh Art her coſtly Work had done, 
| The Honour and the Prize of Bravery 
Was by the Garden from the Palace won; 
And ev'ry Roſe and Lilly there did ſtand, 
Better attir'd by Nature's Hand : 
The Caſe thus judg'd againſt the King we ſee, 
By one that would not be ſo rich, tho wiſer far than he. 
VIII. 
Nor does this happy Place only diſpence 
Such various Pleaſures to the Senſe; 
Here Health it ſelf does live, 
That Salt of Life, which does to all a Reliſh give; 
Its ſtanding Pleaſure, and intrinſick Wealth, 
The Body's Virtue, and the Soul's good Fortune, Health. 
The Tree of Life, when it in Eden ſtood, 
Did its Immortal Head to Heav'n rear, 
It laſted a tall Cedar till the Flood, 
Now a ſmall thorny Shrub it does appear, 
Nor will it thrive too ev'ry where : 
It always here is freſheſt ſeen, 
'Tis only here an Ever-green. 
It through the ſtrong and beauteous Fence 
Of Temperance and Innocence, 
And wholeſome Labours, and a quiet Mind, 
Any Diſeaſes Paſſage find, 
They muſt not think here to aſſail 
A Land unarmed, or without a Guard ; 
They muſt fight for it, and diſpute it hard, 
Before they can prevail: 
Scarce any Plant is growing here, 
Which againſt Death ſome Weapon does not bear. 
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Let Cities boaſt, Thar they provide 

For Life the Ornaments of Pride ; 

But tis the Country and the Field, 

That furniſh it with Staff and Shield. 

IX. 
Where does the Wiſdom, and the Pow'r Divine 
In a more bright and {ſweet Reflexion ſhine ? 
Where do we finer Stroaks and Colours ice 
Of the Creator's real Poetry, 

Than when we with Attention look 
Upon the third Day's Volume of the Book? 
If we could open and intend our Eye, 

We all, like Moſes, ſhould eſpy 
Ev'n in a Buſh the radiant Deity. 

But we deſpiſe theſe his inferior Ways, 
(Tho' no leſs full of Miracle and Praiſe) 

Upon the Flow'rs of Heav'n we gare; 
The Stars of Earth no wonder in us raiſe. 

Tho' theſe perhaps do, more than they, 

The Life of Mankind ſway. 
Altho' no Part of mighty Nature be 
More ſtor'd with Beauty, Pow'r, and Myſtery ; 
Yet, to encourage human Induſtry, ' 
God has ſo order'd that no other Part 
Such Space, and ſuch Dominion leaves for Art. 
X. 

We no where Art do ſo triumphant ſee, 

As when it Grafts or Buds the Tree : 
In other things we count it to excel, 
If it a docile Scholar can appear 
To Nature, and but imitate her well ; 
It over-rules, and is her Maſter here. 
It imitates her Maker's Power Divine, 
And changes her ſometimes, and ſometimes does refine ; 
It does, like Grace, the fallen Tree reſtor- 


To its bleſs'd State of Paradiſe before 
Wag 
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vo would not joy to ſee his conqu'ring Hand 
Oer all the Vegetable World command ? 
And the wild Giants of the Wood receive 
What Law he's pleas'd to give? 
He bids th'ill-natur'd Crab produce 
The gentler Apple's Winy Juice; 
The Golden Fruit, that worthy is 
Of Galatea's purple Kiſs; 
He does the ſavage Hawthorn teach 
To bear the Medlar and the Pear, 
He bids the ruſtick Plum to rear 
A noble Trunk, and be a Peach. 
Ev'n Daphne's Coyneſs he does mock, 
And weds the Cherry to her Stock, 
Tho? the refus'd Apollo's Suit; 
Ev'n ſhe, that chaſte and Virgin Tree, 
Now wanders ar der {elf, to ice 
That ſhe's a Mother made, and bluſhes in her Fruit. 
XI. 
Methinks I ſee great Diocletian walk 
In the Salonian Garden's noble Shade, 
Which by his own Imperial Hands was made : 
I ſee him ſmile (methinks) as he does talk 
With the Ambaſſadors, who came in vain 
T' entice him to a Throne again. 
If I, my Friends (ſaid he) ſhould to you ſhow 
All the Delights which in theſe Gardens grow ; 
Tis likelier much that you ſhould with me ftay, 
Than 'tis-that you ſhould carry me away: 
And truſt me not, my Friends, it ev'ry Day 
I walk not here with more Delight, 
Than ever, after the moſt happy Fight, 
In Triumph, to the Capitol, I rode, [a God. 
To thank the Gods, and to be thought, my ſelf almoſt 
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VI Of GREATNESS. 


8 IN CE we cannot attain to Greatneſs (ſays the Sien- 
de Montagn) let's have our Revenge by railing 
at it: This he ſpoke but in Jeſt. I believe he deſir d it 
no more than I do, and had leſs Reaſon, for he enjoy d 
ſo plentiful and honourable a Fortune in a moſt excel 
lent Country, as allow'd him all the real Conveniences 
of it, ſeparated and purged from the Incommoditics. 
If I were but in his Condition, I ſhould think it hard 
meaſure, without being convinced of any Crime, to 
be ſequeſter'd from it, and made one of the Principal 
Officers of State. But the Reader may think that what 
I now fay, is of ſmall Authority, becauſe I never was, 
nor neyer ſhall be put to the Tryal : I can therefore on- 
ly make my Proteſtation, 


If ever I more Riches did deſire 

Than Cleanlineſs and Quiet do require, 

It &er Ambition did my Fancy cheat, 
With any Wiſh, ſo mean as to be great, 
Continue, Heav'n, ſtill from me to remove 


The bumble Bleſſings of that Life 1 love, 


I know very many Men will deſpiſe, and ſome pity 
me, for this Humour, as a poor- ſpirited Fellow ; but 
I'm content, and, like Horace, thank God for being ſo. 
Di bene fecernnt, mopis me quodque puſclli Finxerunt a- 
pimi. I confeſs, I love Littleneſs almoſt in all Things. 
A little convenient Eftate : a little chearful Houſe, a little 
Company, and a very little Feaſt, and if I were ever to 
fall in Love again (which is a great Paſſion, and there- 
fore, I hope, I have done with it) it would be, I 
think, with Prettineſs, rather than with Majeſtical 

Beau- 
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Beauty. I would neither wiſh that my Miſtreſs, nor 


my Fortune, ſhould be a Bona Roba, as Homer uſes to 
deſcribe his Beauties, like a Daughter of great Jupiter 
for the Statelineſs and Largeneſs of her Perſon ; but as 
Lucretins lays, | 


Paruula, pumilio, RagiToy (aids tota merum ſal. 


Where there is one Man of this, I believe there are 
2 thouſand of Senecio's Mind, whoſe ridiculous Aﬀecta- 
tion of Grandeur, Seneca the Elder deſcribes to this et- 
fect. Senecio was a Man of a turbid and confus d Wit, 
who could not endure to ſpeak any but mighty Words 
and Sentences, till this Humour grew at laſt into ſo no- 
torious a Habit, or rather Diſeaſe, as became the Sport 
of the whole Town : He would have no Servants, but 
huge, maſly Fellows ; no Plate or Houſhold-ftuff, but 
thrice as big as the Faſhion : You may believe me, tor 
I fpeak without Railery, his Extravagancy came at laſt 


into ſuch a Madneſs, that he would not put on a Pair 


of Shoes, each of which was not big enough for both 
his Feet: He would eat nothing but what was great, 
nor touch any Fruit but Horſe-Plumbs and Pound-Pears : 
He kept a Concubine that was a very Gianteſs, and 
made her walk too always in Chiopins, till at laſt he got 
the Sirname of Senecio Grandio, which, Meſſala ſaid, 
was not his Cognomen, but his Cognomentum. When 
he declaim'd for the three hundred Lacedemonians, who 


alone oppos'd Xerxes his Army of above three hundred 
thouſand, he ſtretch'd out his Arms, and ſtood on Tip- 


toes, that he might appear the taller, and cry'd out, in a 
very loud Voice, I rejoice, I rejoice,--------We won- 
der d, I remember, what new great Fortune had betal- 
len his Eminence. Xerxes (ſays he) is all mine own. 
He who took away the Sight of the Sea, with the 
Canvas Vails of ſo many Ships--------and then he goes 

Vor, II. Ch on 
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on {o, as I know not what to make of the reſt, whe. 
ther it be the Fault of the Edition, or the Orator's ow: 
- burly way of Nonſenſe. 
This is the Character that Soner gives of this Hyper. 
Hol ical Fop, whom we ſtand amaz'd at, and yet there 
are very few Men who are not in ſome things, and to 
{ome degrees, Grandios. Is any thing more common, 
than to ſee our Ladies of Quality wear ſuch high Shoe: 
as they carmot walk in, without one to lead them 
and a Gown as long again as the Body, ſo that they 
cannot ſtir to the next Room without a Page or two 
to hold it up? I may fafely ſay, That all the Oſtents- 
tion of our Grandees is juſt hke a Train of no Uſe in 
the World, but horribly cumberſome and incommodi- 
ous. What is all this, but a ſpice of Grandio ? How 
tedious would this be, if we were always bound to it? 
I do believe there is no King, who would not rather be 
depos'd, than endure every Day of his Reign all the 
Ceremonies of his Coronation. The mightieſt Princes 
are glad to fly often from theſe Majeſtick Pleaſure: 
(which is, methinks, no ſmall Diſparagement to them) 
as it were for Refuge, to the moſt contemptible Diver. 
tiſements, and meaneſt Recreations of the vulgar, nay, 
even of Children. One of the moſt powerful and for- 
runate Princes of the World, of late, could find out no 
Delight ſo ſatisfactory, as the keeping of little ſinging 
Birds, and hearing of them, and whiſtling to them. 
Whar did the Emperors of the whole World ? If eve 
any Men had the free and ful! Enjoyment of all Human 
Greatneſs, (nay, that would not ſuffice, for they would 
be Gods too) they certainly poſſeſsd it: And yet one 
of them, who ſtiPd himſelf Lord and God of the 
Earth, could not tell how to paſs his whole Day pier 
lantly, without ſpending conſtantly two or three Hou! 
in catching of Flies, and killing them with a Bodki, 
as it kis Godſpip had been Beelzebub. One of his Pre 
deceſſot 
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deceſſors, Nero (who never put any Bounds, nor met 
with any Stop to his Appetite) could divert himſelf 
with no Paſtime more agreeable, than to run about the 
Streets all Night in a and abuſe the Wotnen, 
and affront the Men whom he met, and ſometimes to 
beat them, and ſometimes to be beaten by them: This 
was one of his Imperial Nocturnal Pleaſures. His chief- 
eſt in the Day, was to ſing and play upon a Fiddle, in 
the Habit of a Minſtrel, upon the publick Stage ; he 
was prouder of the Garlands that were given to his Di- 
vine Voice (as they call'd it then) in thoſe kind of 
Prizes, than all his Forefathers were of their Triumphs 
over Nations : He did not at his Death complain, that 
ſo mighty an Emperor, and the laſt of all the Cæſarian 
Race of Deities, ſhould be brought to fo ſhameful and 
miſerable an end, but only cry'd out, Alas, what Pity 
tis that fo excellent a Muſician ſhould periſh in this 
manner! His Uncle Claudius ſpent half his Time at 
playing at Dice, that was the main fruit of his Sove- 
reignty. I omit the Madneſſes of Caligula's Delights, 
and rhe execrable Sordidneſs of thoſe of Tiberins, Would 
one think that Auguſtus himielf, the higheſt and moſt 
fortunate of Mankind, a Perſon endow'd too with ma- 
ny excellent Parts of Nature, ſhould be ſo hard put to 
it ſometimes for want of Recreations, as to be found 
playing at Nuts and bounding Stones, with little Syrian 
and Mooriſh Boys, whoſe Company he took Delight 

for their Prating and their Wantonneſs ? 


Was it for this, that Rome's Beſt Blood he ſpilt. 
With fo much Falſhood,, ſo much Guilt ? 

Was it for this that his Ambition ſtrove, 

To equal Ce/ar firſt, and after Fove ? 

Greatneſs is barren ſure of ſolid Joys ; 

Her Merchandiſe (I fear) is all in Toys, 


3 She 
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She could not elſe ſure fo uncivil be, 
To treat his Univerſal Majeſty, 
His new-created R | 
With Nuts, and Bounding-ſtones, and Boys. 


But we muſt excuſe her for this meager Entertain- 
ment, ſhe has not really wherewithal to make fuch 
Feaſts as we imagine, her Guefts muſt be contented 
ſometimes with but {lender Cates, and with the fame 
cold Meats ſerv'd over and over again, even *till they be- 
come nauſeous. When you have par'd away all the Va- 
nity, what ſolid and natural Contentment does there 
remain, which may not be had with five hundred 
Pounds a Year ? Not ſo many Servants or Horſes ; 
but a few good ones, which will do all-the Buſineſs as 
vvell : Not ſo many choice Diſhes at every Meal; but 
at ſeveral Meals all of them, which makes them both 
ehe more healthy, and the more pleaſant : Not fo rich 
Garments, nor ſo frequent Changes, but as warm and 
as comely, and ſo frequent Change too, as is ever 
jot as good for the Maſter, tho' not for the Tailor, or 
Valet de Chambre: Not ſuch a ſtately Palace, nor gilt 
Rooms, or the coſtlieſt ſorts of Tapeſtry ; but a con- 
venient Brick Houſe, with decent Wainſcot, and pretty 
Foreſt- work Hangings. Laſtly, (for I omit all other 
Particulars, and will end with that which I love moſt 
in both Conditions) not whole Woods cut in Walks, nor 
vaſt Parks, nor Fountains, or Caſcade-Gardens ; but 
Herb, and Flower, and Fruit-Gardens, which are more 
uſeful, and the Water every whit as clear and whol- 
ſome, as if it darted from the Breaſts of a marble © 
Nymph, or the Urn of a River-God. If for all this, 
you like better the Subſtance of that former Eſtate of 
Life, do but conſider the inſeparable Accidents of both: 
Servitude, Diſquiet, Dange”, and moſt commonl 

Guilt, inherent in the one; in the other Liberty, Tran- 


quillity, 
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quillity, Security and Innocence; and when you have 
thought upon this, you will confeſs that to be a Truth, 
which appear'd to you before but a ridiculous Paradox, 
That a low Fortune is better guarded and attended than 
a high one. If indeed we look only upon the flouriſh- 
ing Head of the Tree, it appears a molt beautiful. Ob- 
ject, 


-======-= Sed quantum wvertice ad aura: 
Atherias, tantum radice ad Tartara tendit, 


As far as up tow'rds Heav'n the Branches grow, 
So far the Root ſinks down to Hell below. 


Another horrible Diſgrace to Greatneſs is, that it is 
for the moſt part in pitiful Want and Diſtreſs : What 
a wonderful thing is this ? Unleſs it degenerate into 
Avarice, and fo ceaſe to be Greatneſs ; it falls perpe- 
tually into ſuch Neceſſities, as drive it into all the mean- 
eſt and moſt fordid Ways of Borrowing, Cozenage, and 
Robbery, Mancipiis locuples eget æris Cappadocum Rex. 
This is the caſe of almoſt all Great Men, as well as of 
the poor King of Cappadocia, They abound with 
Slaves, but are indigent of Money. The ancient Ro- 
man Emperors, who had the Riches of the whole 
World for their Revenue, had wherewithal to live (one 
would have thought) pretty well at Eaſe, and to have 
been exempt from the Preſſures of extream Poverty. 
But yet, with moſt of them it was much otherwiſe, 
and they fell perpetually into ſuch miſerable Penury, 
that they were forced to devour or ſqueeze moſt of 
their Friends and Servants, to cheat with infamous Pro- 
jets, to ranſack and pillage all their Provinces. This 
Faſhion of Imperial Grandeur, is imitated by all inferior 
and ſubordinate forts of it, as if it were a Point of 
Honour, They muſt be cheated of a third Part of 

O 3 their 
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their Eſtates, two other Thirds they muſt expend in 
Vanity, ſo that they remain Debtors for all the neceſſary 
Provitions of Life, and have no way to fatisfie thoſe 
Debts, but out of the Succours and Supplies of Rapine, 
As Riches encreaſe (ſays Solomon) ſo do the Months that 
deveur it. The Maſter Mouth has no more than be- 
fore. The Owner, methinks, is like Ocnus in the 
Fable, who is perpetually winding a Rope of Hay, and 
an Aſs at the End perpetually eating it. Cut of thefe 
Inconveniences ariſes naturally one more, which is, that 
no Greatneſs can be fatisfy'd or contented with it ſelf: 
Still if it could mount up a little higher, it would be 
happy; if it could gain but that Point, it would ob- 
tain all its Deſires; but yet at laſt, when it is got up 
to the very Top of the Pic of Tenariff, it is in very 
great Danger of breaking its Neck downvyards, but in 
no poſſibility of aſcending upwards into the Seat of 
Tranquillity above the Moon. The firſt ambitious Men 
in the World, the old Giants, are ſaid to have made an 
Heroical Attempt of ſcaling Heaven in deſpight of the 
Gods, and they caſt Offa upon O!ympres, and Pelion upon 
oa; two or three Mountains more they thought 
would have done the Buſineſs, but the Thunder ſpoild 
al the Work, when they were come up to the third 
Story. 


And what a noble Plot was croſt, 
And what a brave Deſign was loſt ! 


A famous Perſon of their Off. ſpring, the late Giant 
of our Nation, when from the Condition of a ver 
inconſiderable Captain, he had made himſelf Lieu- 
tenant-General of an Army of little Titans, which was 
his firſt Moyntain, and afterwards General, which was 
his ſecond, and after that ablolute Tyrant of three 
Kingdoms, which was the third, and almoſt touch'd 


the 
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the Heaven which he affected, is believ'd to have dy d 
with Grief and Diſcontent, becauſe he could not attain 
to the honeſt Name of a King, and the old Formality 
of a Crown, though he had before exceeded the Power 
by wicked Uſurpation. If he could have compaſs d 
that, he would perhaps have wanted ſomething elſe 
that is neceſſary to Felicity, and pined away for want 
of the Title of an Emperor or a God. The Reaſon 
of this is, that Greatneſs has no Reality in Nature, but 
a Creature of the Fancy, a Notion that conſiſts only in 
Relation and Compariſon : It is indeed an Idol; but St. 
Paul teaches us; Thar an Idol is nothing in the World. 
There is in truth no riſing or Meridian of the Sun, 
but only in reſpect to ſeveral Places; there is no Right 
or Left, no Upper Hand in Nature; every thing is 
Little, and every thing is Great, according as it is di- 
verſely compar'd. There may be perhaps ſome Village 
in Scotland or Ireland where 1 might be a great Man, 
and in that caſe I ſhould be tke Cæſar; (you would 
wonder how Ceſar and I ſhould be ike one another in 
any thing) and chuſe rather to be the Firſt Man af the 
Village, than Second at eme. Our Country is calld 
Great Britany, in regard only of a leſſer of the fame 
Name ; it would be but a ridiculous Epithete for it, 
when we conſider it together with the Kingdom of 
China. That too, is but a pitiful Rood of Ground in 
Compariſon of the whole Earth beſides; and this whole 
Globe of Earth, which we account ſo immenſe a 
Body, is but one Point or Atome in relation to thoſe 
numberleſs Worlds that are ſcatter d up and down in 
the infinite Space of the Sky which we behold. The 
other many Inconveniences of Grandeur I have ſpoken 
of diſperſedly in ſeveral Chapters, and ſhall! end this with 
an Ode of Horace, not exactly copy d, but rudely imi- 
tated, | 


O 4 He- 
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Horace. L. 3. Ode. 1. 
Odi profanum vulgus, &c. 


I. 
Ence, ye Profane; I hate ye all; 
Both the Great Vulgar, and the Small. 

To Virgin Minds, which yet their native Whiteneſs hold. 
Not yet diſcolour d with the Love of Gold, 

(That Jaundice of the Soul, 
Which makes it look ſo gilded and fo foul) 
To you, ye very few, theſe Truths I tell ; 
The Muſe inſpires my Seng, back, and obſerve it well. 


We look on Men, and a at ſuch odds 

'Twixt things that were the fame by Birth; 
We look on Kings as Giants of the Earth. 
Theſe Giants are but Pigmies to the Gods. 

The humbleſt Buſh and proudeſt Oak, 
Are but of equal Proof againſt the Thunder-ſtroke. 
Beauty, and Strength, and Wit, and Wealth, and Pow's 

Have their ſhort flouriſhing Hour; 

And to ſee themſelves, and ſmile, 

And joy in their Pre-eminence a while ; 
Ev'n ſo in the fame Land, 
Poor Weeds, rich Corn, gay Flow'rs together ſtand ; 
Alas, Death mowys down all with an impartial Hand. 
III. 
And all you Men, whom Greatneſs does ſo pleaſe, 
Ye feaſt (I fear) like Damocles : 
| If you your Eyes could upwards move, 
(But you (Tfear) think nothing is above) | 
You would perceive by what a lictle Thread 
| The Sword ſtill hangs over your Head. - 
0 
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No Tide of Wine would drown your Cares; 
No Mirth or Muſick over-noiſe your — Fas 
The Fear of Death would you ſo watchful keep, 
As not t' admit the Image of it, Sleep. 
IV. 
Sleep is a God too proud to wait in Palaces, 
And yet ſo humble too, as not to ſcorn 
The meanſt Country Cottages; 
This Poppy grows among the Corn. 
The Halcyon Sleep will never bulld his Neſt 
In any ſtormy Breaſt. 
Tis not enough that he does find 
Clouds and Darkneſs in their Mind; 
Darkneſs but half his Work will do, 
'Tis not enough, he muſt find Quiet too. 
V 


The Man, who in all Wiſhes he does make, 
Does only Nature's Counſel take, 
That wiſe and happy Man will never fear 
The evil Aſpects of the Year, 
Nor tremble, tho' two Comets ſhould appear; 
He does not look in Almanacks, to ſee 
Whether he fortunate ſhall be ; 
Let Mars and Saturn in the Heay'ns conjoin, 
And what they pleaſe againſt the World deſign, 
So Fupiter within him ſhine. 
VI. 
If of your Pleaſures and Deſires no End be found, 
God to your Cares and Fears will ſet no Bound. 
What would content you ? Who can tel! ? 
Ye fear ſo much to loſe what you have got, 
As it you lik'd it well; 
Ye ſtrive for more, as if ye lik'd it not. 
Go, level Hills, and fill up Seas, 
Spare nought that may your wanton Fancy pleaſe; 
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But truſt me, when you've done all this, 
Much will be milling till, and much will be amiſs. 


po In 


—_— 


2 


VII. Of AVARICE. 


HERE are two ſorts of Avarice, the one is but 
of a Baſtard kind, and that is, the rapacious Ap- 
petite of Gain; not for its own fake, but for the Plea- 
ſure of refunding it immediately through all the Chan- 
nels of Pride and Luxury. The other is the true kind, 
and properly ſo call'd ; which is a reſtleſs and unſatiable 
Delire of Riches, not for any farther End or Uſe, but 
enly to hoard, and preſerve, and perpetually encreaſe 
them. The Covetous Man, of the firſt kind, is like 
a greedy Oſtrich, which devours any Metal, but tis 
with an Intent to feed upon it, and in effect it makes 
a ſhift to digeſt and excern it. The ſecond is like the 
fooliſh Chough, which loves to, ſteal Money only to 
hide it. The firſt does much Harm to Mankind, and a 
little Good too to ſome few: The ſecond does Good 
to none; no, not to himſelf, The firſt can make no 
Excuſe to God, or Angels, or rational Men for his 
Actions : The ſecond can give no Reaſon or Colour, 
not to the Devil himſelf, for what he does; he is a 
Slave to Mammon without Wages. The firſt makes a 
ſhift to be belov d; ay, and envy d too by ſome People: 
The ſecond is the univerſal Object of Hatred and Con- 
tempt. There is no Vice has been ſo pelted wi h good 
Sentences, and eſpecially by the Poets, who have pur- 
{u'd it with Stories, and Fables, and Alicgories, and 
Alluſions; and mov'd, as we ſay, every Stone to fling 
at it: Among all which, I do not remember a more 
fine and Gentleman-like Correction, than that which 
was given it by one Line of Ovid's. 
Deſt 
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Deſunt Luxwrie malta, Avnritia omnia. 
Much is wanting to Luxury, All to Avarice. 


To which Saying I have a mind to add one Mem- 
ber, and render it thus, 


Poverty wants ſome, Luxury many, Avarice all 
Things. 


Somebody ſays of a virtuous and wiſe Man, That 
having nothing, he has all: This is juſt his Antipode, 
who, having all things, yet has nothing. He's a Guar- 
dian Eunuch to his beloved God; Audivi eos Amatores 
eſſe maximos, ſed nil poteſſe. They are the fondeſt Lovers, 
but impotent to enjoy. 


And, oh, what Man's Condition can be worſe 
Than his, whom Plenty ſtarves, and Bleſlings curſe; 
The Beggars but a common Fate deplore, 

The Rich poor Man's Emphatically Poor. 


| wonder how it comes to paſs, that there has ne- 
ver been any Law made againſt him: Againſt him, do 
I fay ? J mean, For him; as there are publick Provi- 
ſions made for all other Madmen : It is very reaſonable 
that the King ſhould appoint ſome Perſons (and I think 
the Courtiers would not be againſt this Propoſition) to 
manage his Eſtate during his Life (for his Heirs com- 
monly need not that Care) and out of it to make it 
their Buſineſs to ſee, that he ſhould not want Alimony 
befitting his Condition, which he could never get out 
of his own cruel Fingers. We relicve idle Vagrants, 
and counterfeit Beggars, but have no Care at all of theſe 
really Poor Men, who are (methinks) to be reſpectfully 
treated in regard to thex Quality. I might be endiels 


againſt 
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againſt them, but I am almoſt choak'd with the Super 
abundance of Matter; too much Plenty impoverifhe: 
me, as it does them, I will conclude this odious Sub- 


ject with Part of Horace's firſt Satyre, which take in 
his own familiar Stile. 


I 'admire, Mecenas, how it comes to pals, 

That no Man ever yet contented was, 

Nor is, nor perhaps will be, with that State 

In which his own Choice plants him, or his Fate. 
Happy the Merchant, the old Soldier cries ; 

The Merchant, beaten with tempeſtuous Skies, 
Happy the Soldier, one half Hour to thee 

Gives ſpeedy Death, or glorious Victory. 

The Lawyer, knock'd up early from his Reſt 

By reſtleſs Clients, calls the Peaſant bleſs d: 

The Peaſant, when his Labours ill ſucceed, 
Envies the Mouth which only Talk does feed. 

* *Tis not (I think you'll ſay) that T want ſtore 
Of Inſtances, if here I add no more; 

They are enough to reach at leaſt a Mile 

Beyond long Orator Fabizs his Stile. 

But, hold, you whom no Fortune e er endears, 
Gentlemen, Malecontents, and Mutineers, 

Who bounteous Fove ſo often Cruel call, 

| Behold, Fove's now reſolv'd to pleaſe you all. 
Thou Soldier be a Merchant; Merchant, thou 
A Soldier be; and, Lawyer, to the Plough. 
Change all their Stations ſtrait, why do they ſtay ? 
The Devil a Man will change, now when he may. 
Were I in General Fove's abuſed caſe, 

By Fove I'd cudgel this Rebellious Race: 

But he's too good ; Be all then as yuu were, 
However make the beſt of what you are, 

And in that State be chearful and rejoice, 

Which either was your Fate, or was your Choice, 
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No, they muſt labour yet, and ſweat, and toil, 
And very miſerable be a while : 

But 'tis with a Deſign only to 

What may their Age with — Eaſe maintain. 
The prudent Piſmire does this Leſſon teach, 

And Induſtry to lazy Mankind preach. 

The little Drudge does trot about and ſweat, 

Nor does he ſtrait devour all he can get, 

But in his temp'rate Mouth carries it home, 

A Stock for Winter, which he knows muſt come, 
And when the rojling World to Creatures here 
Turns up the deform'd wrong Side of the Year, 
And ſhuts him in, with Storms, and Cold, and Wet, 
He chearfully does his paſt Labours eat : 

O, does he ſo? Your wiſe Example, th' Ant, 

Does not at all times Reſt and Plenty want ; 

But weighing juſtly 'a mortal Ant's Condition, 
Divides his Life *twixt Labour and Fruition. 

Thee neither Heat, nor Storms, nor Wet, nor Cold, 
From thy unnatural Diligence can with-hold. 

To th' Indies thou wouldſt run, rather than ſee 
Another, tho? a Friend, richer than thee. 

Fond Man ! What Good or Beauty can be found 
In heaps of Treaſure bury'd under Ground ? 

Which rather than diminiſh'd: e er to ſee, 

Thou would'ſt thy ſelf too bury'd with them be. 
And what's the Diff rence ? Is't not quite as bad 
Never to uſe, as never to have had ? 

In thy vaſt Barns Millions of Quarters ſtore, 

Thy Belly, for all that, will hold no more 

Than mine does: Ev'ry Baker makes much Bread; 
What then? He's with no more than others fed. 
Do you within the Bounds of Nature live, 

And to augment your own you need not ſtrive, 
One hundred Acres will no leſs for you. 

Your Life's whole Buſineſs than ten thouſand do. 


But 
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But pleaſant tis to take from a great Store; 
Wiat, Man, tho you're refaly'd to take no more 
Than I do from a ſmall one? If your Will 
Be but a Pircher or a Pot to fill, 
To ſome great River for it muſt you go, 
When a clear Spring juſt at your Feet does flow ? 
Give me the Spring which does to human Uſe 
Safe, calie, and untroubled.$:ores produce; 
He who ſcorns theſe, and needs would drink at Nile, - 
Muſt run the Danger of the Crocodile, 
And of the rapid Stream it ſelf, which may 
At unawares bear him perbaps away. 
In a full Flood Tantalus ſtands, his Skin 
Waſh'd o'er in vain, for ever dry within; 
He catches at the Stream with greedy Lips, 
From his touch d Mouth the wanton Torrent Qlips : 
You laugh now, and expand your chearful Brow ; 
Tis finely ſaid, but what's all this to you? 
Change but the Name, this Fable is thy Story; 
Thou in a Flood of uſeleis Wealth doſt glory, 
Which thou canſt only touch, but never taſte ; 
Th' Abundance ſtill, and ſtill the Want does laſt. 
The Treaſures of the Gods thou wouldſt not ſpare, 
Bat when they're made thine own, they Sacred are, 
And muſt be kept with Rev'rence, as it thou 
No other Uſe of precious Gold didſt know, 
But that of curious Pictures, to delight, 
With the fair Stamp, thy Virtuoſo Sight. 
The only true and genuine Uſe is this, 
To buy the Things which Nature cannot miſs 
Without Diſcomfort, Oil, and vital Bread, 
And Wine by which the Lite of Lite is fed. 
And all thoſe few Things elſe by which we le; 
All that remains is gw'n tor thee to give. 
It Ces and Troubles, Envy, Grief and Fear, 
The better Fruits be, which tair Riches bear, 


iy 
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If a new Poverty grow out of Store; | 
The old plain way, ye Gods, lt 1 me be Poor. 


A Paraphraſe on an Ode in Horace's 
third Book, beginning thus, Jnctu- 
{am Danaen turris ahenea. 


I. 
Tower of Braſs, one would have ſaid, 
And Locks, and Bolts, and Iron Bars, 
And Guards, as ſtrict as in the Heat of Wars, 
Might have preſervd one innocent Maiden-head., 
The jealous Father thought he well might ſpare 
All further jealous Care, 
And as he walk'd, t'himſelf alone he ſmild, 
To think how nus Arts he had beguil'd ; 
And when he (lept, his Reit was deep, 
But Venus laugh'd to ſee and hear him ſleep. 
She taught the am'rous Fove 
A magical Receipt in Love, 

Which arm'd him ſtronger, and which help'd him more, 
Than all his Thunder did, 8 his Almightyſhip before. 
I 

She taught him Love's Elixir, by which Art 
His Gedhead into Gold he did convert; 

44 Guards did then his Paſlage ſtay, 

He paſs'd with Eaſe ; Gold was the Word ; 

Subtle as Lightning, bright and quick and fierce, 

Gold thro' Doors and Walls did pierce ; 
And as that works ſometimes upon the Sword, 

Melted the Maiden-head away, 
Ev'a in the ſecret Scabbard where it hy. 
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To blow up Towns, a Golden Mine did ſpring. 
He broke thro Gates with this Petar, 
"Tis the great Art of Peace, the Engine tis of War; 
And Fleets and Armies follow i afar, 
The Enſign tis at Land, and tis the Seaman's Star. 
| III. 
Let all the World Shave to this Tyrant be, 
Creature to this Diſpuiſed Deity, 
Yet it ſhall never conquer me. 
A Guard of Virtues will not let it paſs, 
And Wiſdom is a Tow'r of ſtronger Braſs. 
The Muſes Lawyrel round my Temples ſpread, 
Does from this Lightning's Force ſecure my Head ; 
Nor will I lift it up fo high, ; 
As in the violent Meteor's way to lye. 
Wealth for its Power do we honour and adore ? 
The Things we hate, ill Fate, and Death, have more. 
IV. 
From Towns and Courts, Camps of the Rich and Great, 
The vaſt Xerxean Army, I retreat, 
And to the ſmall Laconick Forces fly, | 
Which hold the Straights of Poverty. 
Cellars and Granaries in vain we fill, 
With all the bounteous Summer's Store, 
If the Mind thirſt and hunger ſtill. 
The poor rich Man's emphatically poor. 
Slave to the Things we too much prize, 
We Maſters grow of all that we deſpiſe. 
| ay 
A Field of Corn, a Fountain, and % Wood, 
Is all the Wealth by Nature underſtood. 
The Monarch on whom fertile Nile beſtows 
: All which that grateful Earth can bear, 
. Deceives himſelf, if he ſuppoſe 
That more than this falls to his Share, 


What- 
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Whatever an Eſtate does beyond this afford, 

Is not a Rent paid to the Lord ; 
But is a Tax illegal and unjuſt, 
Exacted from it by the Tyrant Luft. 

Much will always wanting be, 
To him who much defires. Thrice happy he 
To whom the wiſe Indulgency of Heav'n, 
With ſparing Hand, but juſt enough has giv'n. 


— 


VIII. The Dangers of an honeſt Man 
in much Company. 


F twenty thouſand naked Americans were not able 
to reſiſt the Afaults of but twenty well-arm'd 
Spaniards, I ſee but little Poſſibility for ene honeſt Man 
to defend himſelf againſt twenty thouſand Knaves, who 
are all furniſh'd Cap- a- pe, with the defenſive Arms of 
worldly Prudence, and the offenſive too of Craft and 
Malice. He will find no leſs odds than this againſt 
him, if he have much to do in human Affairs. The 
only Advice therefore which I can give him, is, to be 
ſure not to venture his Perfon any longer in the open 
Campaign, to retreat and entrench himſelf, to ſtop up 
all Avenues, and draw up all Bridges againſt ſo nume- 
rous an Enemy. The truth. of it is, that a Man in 
much Buſineſs muſt either make himſelf a Knave, or 
elſe the World will make him a Fool; and if the In- 
jury went no farther than the being laugh'd at, a wiſe 
Man would content himſelf with the Reyenge of Re- 
taliation ; but the caſe is much worſe, for theſe civil 
Cannibals too, as well as the wild ones, not only dance 
about ſuch a taken Stranger, but at laſt deyour * 
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ſober Man cannot get too ſoon out of drunken Com- 
pany, tho' they be never ſo kind and merry among 
themſelves, tis not unpleaſant only, but dangerous to 
him. Do ye wonder that a virtuous Man ſhould love 
to be alone? It is hard for him to be otherwiſe ; he is 
ſo, when he is among ten thouſand : Neither is the 
Solitude fo uncomfortable to be alone without any other 
Creature, as it is to be alone, in the midſt of wild 
Beaſts. Man is to Man all kind of Beaſts, a fawaing 
Dog. a roaring Lion, a thieving Fox, a robbing Wolt, 
a diſſembling cats a treacherous Decoy, and a 
rapacious Vulture. The civileſt, methinks, of all Na- 
tions, are thoſe whom we account the moſt barbarous ; 
there is ſome Moderation and good Nature in the Toupi- 
nambaltians, who eat no Men but their Enemies, whilſt 
we learned and polite and Chriſtian Europeans, like ſo 
many Pikes and Sharks, prey upon every thing that we 
can {wallow. It is the great Boaſt of Eloquence and 
Philoſophy, that they firſt congregated Men diſpers d, 
united them into Societies, and Puk t up the Houſes and 
the Walls of Cities. I wiſh they could unravel m1 they 
have woven; that we might have our Woods and our 
Innocence again, inſtead of our Caſtles and our Policies. 
They have aſſembled many thouſands of ſcatter'd People 
into one Body; *tis true, they have done ſo, they have 
brought them together into Cities to cozen, and into 
Armies to murder one another : They found them 
Hunters and Fiſhers of wild Creatures, they have 
made them Hunters and Fiſhers of their Brethren ; 
they boaſt to have reduc'd them to a State of Peace, 
when the truth is, they have only taught them the Art 
of War; they have fram'd, I muſt confeſs, whole- 
ſome Laws for the Reſtraint of Vice, but they rais'd 
firſt that Devil which now they conjure and cannot 
bind; tho' there were before no Puniſhments for 
Wickedneſs, yet there was leſs committed becauſe there 
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were no Rewards for it. But the Men who praiſe 
Philoſophy from this Topick, are much deceiv'd ; let 
Oratory anfwer for it ſelf, the tinkling perhaps of that 
may unite a Swarm ; it never was the Work of Phi- 
loſophy to aſſemble Multitudes, but to regulate only, 
and govern them when they were aſſembled, to make 
the beſt of an Evil, and bring them, as much as is 
poſſible, to Unity again, Avarice and Ambition only 
were the firſt Builders of Towns ar Foun- 

ders of Empire; they ſaid, Go to, let u, Gen. 11.44 
bni'd us a City and a Tower whoſe Top may 

reach unto Heav'n, and let us make us a Name, leſs we 
be ſcattered abroad upon the Face of the Earth. What 
was the Beginning of Rome, the Merropolis of all the 
World? What was it, but a Concourſe of Thieves, 
and à Sanctuary of Criminals ? It was juſtly nam'd by 
the Augary of no leſs than twelve Vultures, and the 
Founder cemented his Walls with the Blood of his 
Brother ; not unſike to this was the Beginning even of 
the firſt Town too in the World, and ſuch is the Ort» 
ginal Sin of moſt Cities; their actual Eucreaſe daily 
with their Age and Growth ; the more People, the 
more wicked all of them; every one brings in his 
Part to enflame the Contagion, which becomes at laſt 
ſo univerſal and fo ſtrong, that no Precepts can be ſuffi- 
cient Preſervatives, nor any thing ſecure our Safety, 
but Flight from among the Infected. We ought in the 
Choice of a Situation to regard above all things Health- 
Lalneſs of the Place, and the Healthfulneſs of it for the 
Mind rather than for the Body. But ſuppoſe (which is 
hardly to be ſuppos'd) we had Antidote enough againſt 
this Poiſon ; nay, ſuppoſe farther, we were always 
and at all Pieces arm'd and provided both againſt the 
Aſſaults of Hoſtility, and the Mines of Treachery, twill 
yet be but an uncomfortable Life to be ever in Alarms; 
tho“ we were compalſs'd round with Fire, to defend 
Our. 
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our ſelves from wild Beaſts, the Lodging would be un- 
Pleaſant, becauſe we muſt always be oblig'd to watch 
that Fire, and to fear no leſs the Defects of our Guard, 
than the Diligence of our Enemy. The ſum of this is, 
that a virtuous Man is in danger to be trod upon and 
deſtroy'd in the Croud of his Contraries, nay, which is 
worſe, to be chang'd and corrupted by them, and that 
tis impoſſible to eſcape both theſe Inconveniences, 
without ſo much Caution, as will take away the 
whole Quiet, that is, the Happineſs of his Life. Ye 
ſee then what he may loſe ; but, I pray, what 
— can he get there? Quid Rome faciam? Men- 
"+ neſcio. What ſhould a Man of Truth and 
Honeſty do at Rome ? he can neither underſtand, nor 
ſpeak the Language of the Place. A naked Man may 
ſwim in the Sea, but tis not the way to catch Fifh 
there; they are likelier to devour him, than he them, 
if he bring no Nets, and uſe no Deceits. I think 
Mart, therefore it was wiſe and friendly Advice which 
L. 3. Martial gave to Fabian, when he met him 
newly arriv'd at Rome. 


Honeſt and poor, faithful in Word and Thought; 
What has thee, Fabian, to the City brought ? 
Thou neither the Buffoon, nor Bawd canſt play, 
Nor with falſe Whiſpers th' Innocent betray : 
Nor corrupt Wires, nor from rich Beldams get 
A Living, by thy Induſtry and Sweat ; 

Nor with vain Promiſes nor Projects cheat, 

Nor bribe or flatter any of the Great. 

But you're a Man of Learning, prudent, juſt ; 

A Man of Courage, firm, and fit for Truſt. 
Why, you may ſtay, and live unenvy'd here; 
But (faith) go back, and keep you where you were, 


Nay, 
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Nay, if nothing of all this were in the caſe, yet the 
ver Sight of Uncleanneſs is loathſome to the cleanly ; 
the Sight of Folly and Impiety vexatious to the Wiſe 
and Pious. 

Lucretius, by his Favour, tho' a good Poet, 7 You 
was but an ill- natur d Man, when he faid, It 7, 4 
was delightful to ſee other Men in a great * 
Storm: And no leſs il-natur'd ſhould I think Democyi- 
tus, Who laugh'd at all the World, but that he retir'd 
himſelf ſo much out of it, that we may perceive he 
took no great Pleaſure in that kind of Mirth. I have 
been drawn twice or thrice by Company to go to Bed- 
lam, and have ſeen others very much delighted with the 
fantaſtical Extravagancy of fo many various Madneſſes, 
which upon me wrought ſo contrary an Effect, that 1 
always return d, not only melancholy, but even fick 
with the Sight. My Compaſſion there was perhaps too 
tender, for I meet a theuſand Madmen abroad, with- 
out any Perturbation ; tho', to weigh the Matter juſt- 
ly, the total Loſs of Reaſon is leſs deplorable than the 
total Depravation of it. An exact Judge of human 
Bleſſings, of Riches, Honours, Beauty, even of Wit 
it ſelf, ſhould pity the Abuſe of them more than the 
Want. 

Briefly, tho' a wiſe Man could paſs never fo ſecurely 
through the great Roads of human Lite, yet he will 
meet perpetually with ſo many Objects and Occaſions 
of Compaſſion, Grief, Shame, Anger, Hatred, Indig- 
nation, and all Paſſions but Envy (for he wil find no- 
thing to deſerve that) that he had better ſtrike into ſome 
private Path; nay, go fo far, if he could, out of the 
common way, Ut nec facta audiat Pelopidarum ; that 
he might not ſo much as hear of the Actions of the 
Sons of Adam. But, whither ſhall we fly then ? Into 
the Deſarts, like the ancient Hermites ? 
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ſelves to Sin; the Difference only is, tha 


Das terra pater, fora regnat Erinnys, Metam. r. 
Is facinns furaſſe prtes, 


One would think that all Mankind had bound them- 
ſelves by an Oath to do all the Wickedneſs they can ; 
that they had all (as the Scripture ot ſold them- 

fome are a 
little more crafty (and but a little, God knows) in ma- 
king of the Bargain. I thought, when I went firſt to 
dwell in the Country. that without doubt I ſhould have 
mer there with the Simplicity of the old Poetical Gol- 
den Age: 1 thought to have found no Inhabitants there, 
but ſuch as the Shepherds of Sir Phil. Sydney in Arcadia, 
or of Monſſeur d' Urfe upon the Banks of Lignon; and 
began to conſider with my ſelf, which way I might 
recommend no leſs to Poſterity rhe Happineſs and In- 
nocence of the Men of Chert/ea : But to confeſs the 
Truth, I perceiv'd quickly, by infallible Demonſtrations, 
that I was ftill in old England, and not in Arcadia, or 
La Forreft ; that if 1 could not content my ſelf with 
any thing leſs than exact Fidelity in human Converſa- 
tion, I had almoſt as good go back and ſeek for it in 
the Court, or the Exchange, or Miſiminſter-Hall. I ask 
again then, whither ſhall we fly, or what ſhall we do ? 
The World may fo come in a Man's way, that he can- 
not chuſe but falute it, he muſt take heed tho not to 
go a whoring after it. If by any lawful Vocation, or 
juſt Neceſſity, Men happen to be marry'd to it, I can 

only give them St. Paul's Advice. Brethrer, 
1 Cor. 7. the time is ſhort, it remains that they that 
29. have Wives, be as though they had none: 

But I world that all Men were even as 1 my 
Ver. 7. 21. 0 

In all Cafes they muſt be ſure that they do Mundum 
ducere, and not Mundo nubere. They muſt retain the 


Supe- 
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Superiority and Headſhip over it: Happy are they who 
can get out of the Sight of this deceitful Beauty, chat 
they may not be led ſo much as into Temptation; 
who have not only quitted the Metropolis, but can ab- 


ſtain from ever ſceing the next Market Town of their 
Country. 


»„— — i. ih. A " * 


Claudian's Old Man of Verona. 


He- the Man, who his whole Time doth bound 
Within th' Encloſure of his little Ground. 
Happy the Man, whom the fame humble Place, 
(Th' hereditary Cottage of his Race) 

From his firſt riſing Infancy has known, 

And by degrees fees gently bending down, 

With natural Propenſion to that Earth, 

Which both preſerv'd his Life, and gave him Birth. 
Him no falſe diſtant Lights, by Fortune fer, 

Could ever into fooliſh Wandrings get. 

He never Dangers either ſaw or fear'd : 

The dreadful Storms at Sea he never heard. 

He never heard the ſhrill Alarms of War, 

Or the worſe Noiſes of the Lawyers Bar. 

No Change of Conſuls marks to him the Year, 
The Change of Seafons is his Calendar. 

The Cold and Heat, Winter and Summer ſhows, 
Autumn by Fruits, and Spring by Flow'rs he knows. 
He meaſures Time by Land- marks, and has found 
For the whole Day the Dial of his Ground. 

A neighb'ring Wood born with himſelt he fees. 
And loves his old contemporary Trees. 

ITas only heard of near Veronas Name, 

And knows it, lke the Paige, but by Fame. 
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Does with a like Concerament Notice take 

Of the Red-Sea, and of Benacus Lake. 

Thus Health and Strength he to? a third Age enjoys, 
And ſees a long Poſterity of Boys. 

About the ſpacious World let others roam, 

The Voyage Life is Longeſt made at home. 


IX. The Shortneſs of Life, and 
Vncertainty of Riches. 


FF you ſhould ſce a Man who were to croſs from 
Dover to Calais, run about very buſie and ſollicitous, 
and trouble himſelf many Weeks before in making Pro- 
viſions for his Voyage, would you commend him 
for a cautious and diſcreet Perſon, or laugh at him for 
a timorous and impertinent Coxcomb ? A Man who is 
exceſſive in his Pains and Diligence, and who conſumes 
the greateſt Part of his Time in furniſhing the Re- 
mainder with all Conveniences and even Superfluities, 
is to Angels and wiſe Men no leſs ridiculous ; he does 
as little conſider the Shortneſs of his Paſlage, that he 
might proportion his Cares accordingly. It is, alas, fo 
narrow a Streight betwixt the Womb and the Grave, 
that it might be call'd the Pas de Vie, as well as that the 
Pas de Calais. We are all 'E@nj5e91 (as Pindar calls us) 
Creatures of a Day, and thesefore our Saviour bounds 
our Deſires to that little Space; as if it were very 
probable that every Day ſhould be our laſt, we are 
taught to demand even Bread for no longer a Time. 
The Sun ought not to ſet upon our Covetouſneſs no 
more than upon our Anger ; but as to God Almighty a 
thouſand Years are as one Day, ſo in direct Oppoſition, 
one Day to a coyetous Man is as a thouſand Years ; 

Tan 
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Tam brevi fortis jaculatur evo multa, ſo far he ſhoots 
beyond his Butt: One would think he were of the 
Opinion of the Millenaries, amd hop'd for fo long a 
Reign upon Earth. The Patriarchs before the Flood, 
who enjoy'd almoſt ſuch a Life, made, we are ſure, 
leſs Stores for the maintaining of it ; they who liv'd 
nine hundred Years ſcarcely provided for a few Days ; 
we who live but a few Days, provide at leaſt for nine 
hundred Years ; what a ſtrange Alteration is this ot 
human Life and Manners ? And yet we ſee an Imita- 
tion of it in every Man's particular Experience, for we 
begin not the Cares of Life 'till it be half ſpent, and 
ſtill encreaſe them as that decreaſes. What is there a- 
mong the Actions of Beaſts fo illogical and repugnant 
to Reaſon ? When they do any thing which ſeems to 
proceed from that which we call Reaſon, we diſdain to 
allow them that Perfection, and attribute it only to a 
natural Inſtm& ; and are not we Fools too by the ſame 
kind of Inſtindt? If we could but learn to number 
our Days (as we are taught to pray that we might) we 
ſhould adjuſt much better our other Accounts; but 
whilſt we never conſider an End of them, it is no 
Wonder if our Cares for them be without End toa. 
Horace adviſes very wiſely, and in excellent good Words, 
Spatio brevi ſpem longam reſeces, From a ſhort Life cut 
off all Hopes that grow too long, They muſt be prun d 
away like Suckers that choak the Mother-Plant, and 
hinder it from bearing Fruit. And in another Place to 
the ſame Senſe, Vita ſumma brevis ſpem nos vetat in- 
choare longam; which Seneca does not mend when he 
lays, Oh quanta dementia eſt ſpes longas inchoantium ! 
But he gives, an Example there of an Acquaintance of 
his named Senecio, who from a very mean Beginning 
by great Induſtry in turning about of Money through 
all ways of Gain, had attain'd to extraordinary Riches, 
but dy'd on a ſudden, after having ſupped merrily, In 
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ip/o attu bens cedentium rerum, in ip/o procarrentis for- 
tune impetu, Iu the full Courfe of his good Fortune, 
when ſhe had a high Tide, a ſtiff Gale, and all her : 
Sails on; upon which Occaſion he cries, out of Virgil, | 


Inſere nunc Melibæe pyros, tone ordine vites, 


.Go NMelibaus, now, 
Go graft thy Orchards and thy Vineyards plant; 1 
Behold the Fruit ! 


For this Senecio I have no Compaſſion, becauſe he ; 
was taken, as we ſay, in ipſo facto, ſtill labouring in 
the Work of Avarice ; but the poor rich Man in St. 4 
Luke (whoſe Caſe was not like this) I could pity, me- 
thinks, if the Scripture would permit me, for he ſeems 
to have been fatisfy'd at laſt, he confeſſes he had enough 
for many Years, ke bids his Soul take its Eaſe, and yet | 
for all that God fays to him, Thou Fool, this IM © 
Luke 12. Nighe thy Soul ſhall be requir'd of thee, and 
* the things thou haſt laid up, whom ſhall WM 
they belong to? Where ſhall we find the Cauſes of this 1 
bitter Reproach and terrible Judgment ? We may find, 
I think, two, and God perhaps aw more. Firſt, , 
That he did not intend true Reſt to his Soul, but only 
to change the Employments of it from Avarice to 
Luxury, his Deſign is to eat, and to drink, and to be T 
merry. Secoridly, That he went on too long before 
he thought of reſting ; the Fulneſs of his old Barns bad 
not ſufficed him, he would ſtay till he was forc'd to 
build new ones; and God meted ont to him the fame 
Meakure : Since he would have more Riches than his {M © 
Life could contain, God deftroy'd his Life, and gave b 
the Fruits of it to another. 


Thus 
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Thus God takes away ſometimes the Man from his 
Riches, and no leſs frequently Riches from the Man ; 


what Hope can there be uf ſuch a Marriage, where 
both Parties are ſo fickle and uncertain? By what Bonds 


can ſuch a Couple be kept long together ? 


J. 
hy doſt thou heap up Wealth, which thou muſt quit, 
Or, what is worſe, be left by it? 
Why doſt thou load thy 1elt, vehen thou why thy; 
Oh Man ordain d to die? 
UM. 
Why doſt thou build up ſtately Rooms on high, 
Thou who art under Ground to lye? 
Thou ſow'ſt and planteft, but no Fruit muſt ice, 
For Death, alas! is ſawing thee. 
0: 
Suppoſe thou Fortune couldt to Tameneſs bring, 
And clip or pinion her Wing; 
Suppoſe thou cauldft on Fate fo far prevail, 
As not to cut off thy Entail: 
IV. 
Let Death at all that Subtilty will augh; 
Death will that foolifh Gard ner mock, 
Who does a {light and annual Plant engraff 
Upon a laſting 1 — 


Thou doſt thy felf Wiſe 1 Induſtrious deem; 
* A mighty Husband thou wouldſt ſeem; 
ad Fond Man! hike a bought Slave, thou all the while 


Doſt but for others ſweat and toil. 
\; MW Officious Fool! thou nerds muſt medling be 
Ve In Butnets that concerns not thee ! 


For when to future Years-thou' extend'ſt thy Cares, 
Thou dea''tt in other Mens Affairs. 
P 2 VII. Er'n 
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Wiſely the Ant againſt poor Winter hoards 
The Stock which Summer's Wealth affords ; 
In Graſhoppers, which muſt in Autumn die, 
How vain were ſuch an Induſtry ? 
IX. 
Ot Pow'r and Honour the deceitful Light 
Might half excuſe our cheated Sight, 
If it of Life the whole ſmall Time would tay, 
And be our Sun-ſhine all the Day, 
| X. 
Light Lightning that, begot but in a Cloud, 
(Tho' ſhining bright, and ſpeaking loud) 
Whilſt it begins, concludes its violent Race, 
And where it gilds, it wounds the Place. 
XI. 
Oh Scene of Fortune, which doſt fair appear 
Only to Men that ſtand not near 
Proud Poverty, that Tinſel Brav'ry wears 
And, like a Rainbow, painted Tears ! 
XII. 
Be prudent, and the Shore in Proſpect keep, 
In a weak Boat truſt not the Deep. 
Place d beneath Envy, above Envying riſe ; 


Pity great Men, great Things deſpite. 
„ 


The wiſe Example of the Heav'nly Lark, 
Thy Fellow-Poet, Cowley, mark, 

Above the Clouds let thy proud Muſick ſound, a 
Thy humble Neſt build on the Ground. 


X. The 


- 


ie 
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X. The Danger of Procraſtination. 
A Letter to Mr. S. L. 


| Germ glad that you approve and applaud my Deſign, 
of withdrawing my {elf from all Tumult and Buſi- 
neſs of the World; and conſecrating the little reſt of 
my Time to thoſe Studies, to which Nature had fo 
motherly inclin'd me, and from which Fortune, like a 
Step-Mother, has ſo long detain d me. But neverthe- 
leſs, you ſay (which, But, is, ZErmgo mera, a 
Ruſt which ſpoils the good Metal it grows Horat. 
upon. But you ſay) you would adviſe me not 
to precipitate that Reſolution, but to ſtay a while long- 
er with Patience and Complaiſance, till I had gotten 
ſuch an Eſtate as might afford me (according to the 
Saying of that Perſon whom you and I love very much, 
and would believe as ſoon as another Man) Cum digui- 
tate otium. This were excellent Advice to Joſhua, 
who could bid the Sun ſtay too. But there's no fool- 
ing with Lite, when it is once turn'd beyond Forty. 
The ſeeking of a Fortune then, is but a deſperate Aﬀer- 
game, 'tis a hundred to one if a Man fling two Sixes, 
and recover all; eſpecially, if his Hand be no luckier 
than mine. This is ſome Help for all the Defects of 
Fortune, for if a Man cannot attain to the Length of 
his Wiſhes, he may have his Remedy by cutting of 
them ſhorter. Epicurus writes a Letter to Homeneus 
(who was then a very powerful, wealthy, and (it ſeems) 
bountiful Perſon) to recommend to him who had made 
ſo many Men rich, one Pyrhocles, a Friend of his, 
who he defir'd might be made a rich Man too; But 
I entreat you that you would not do it juſt the ame 
way as you have done to many leſs deſerving Perſons, 
© but 
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but in the moſt Gentlemanly Manner of obliging him, 
which is not to add any thing to his Eſtate, but to 
take ſomething from his Deſires. - The ſum of this is, 
that for the uncertain Hopes of ſome Conveniencies, 
we ought not to defer the Execution of a Work that is 
neceſſary, eſpecially when the Uſe of thoſe Things 
which we' would ſtay for, may otherwiſe be ſupply d, 
but the Loſs of Time never recover d: Nay, farther 
vet, tho we were ſure to obtain all that we had a 
Mind to; tho' we were ſure of getting never ſo much 
bey continuing the Game, yet when the Light of Life 
is ſo near going out, and ought to be ſo precious, Le 
jeu ne daus pas la Chandolle, The Play is nor worth the 
Expence of the Candle : After having been long toſt m 
a Tempeſt, if our Maſts be ſtanding, and we have til! 
Sail and Tackling enough to carry us to our Port, it i; 
no matter for the want of Streamers and Top-Gallants; 
Frere vais, Toros pande ſnus. A Gentleman in our late 
Civil Wars, when his Quarters. were beaten up by the 
Enemy, was taken Prifoner, and loſt his Life after- 
wards, only by ſtaying to put on a Band, and adjuſt 
his Periwriig: He would eſcape like a Perſon. of Qua- 
/ity, or not at all, and dy'd the noble Martyr of Cere- 
mony and Gentility. I think your Counſel of Feng 
leme is as ill to a Man who is flying from the World, 
35 it would have been to that unfortunate well-bred 
Gentleman, who was ſo cautious as not to fly unde- 
cently from his Enemies, and therefore I prefer Horace 
Advice before yours. 


„ Ride, lacie 


Begin; the getting out of Doors is the 
Ee. 1, grenteſt Part of the Journey. Varro teaches: 
Agric, us that Latin Proverb, Portam irineri longiſſ 
mam eſſe : But to return to Horace. 

; r Cxpere 
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—.— -- Sapere aude, ye 
Tacipe, vivendi rece qui at horam, 

Rufticus expettat dum d amnis, at iſle 
Labiiur, & labetur in omne wvo/ubilis æ vum. 


Begin, be bold, and venture to be wile : 

He who defers this Work from Day to Day, 

Does on a River's Bank expecting ſtay, = 
Till the whole Stream, which ſtopp'd him, ſhould be 

That runs, and as it runs, for ever will run on [gone, 


Ce/ar (the Man of Expedition above all others) was 
ſo far from this Fally, that whenſocver in a Journey 
he was to croſs any River, he never went one Foot 
out of his Way for a Bridge, or a Ford, or a Ferry, 
but lung himſelf into it immediately and ſwam over; 
and this is the Courſe we ought to imitate, if we meet 
with. any Stops in our Way to Happineſs. Stay till 
the Waters are low, ſtay till ſome Boats come by to 
tranſport you, ſtay till a Bridge be built for you; Tou 
had even as good ſtay till the River be quite paſg'd, 
Perſius (who, you uſe to fay, you de not know whe» 
ther he be a good Poet or no, becauſe you cannot un- 
derſtand him, and whom therefore (I {ay) I know to 
be not a good Poet) has an odd Expreſſion of theſe Pro- 
craſtinators, which, methinks, is full of Fancy, 


Jam Cras heſternum 
Egerit hos annos. 


conſrm}/anns, ecce aliud Cas 
3 Perl. Satyr. 9. 


Our Yeſterday's To- morrow now is gone, 
And till a new To-morrow does come on, 
We by To-morrows draw up all our Store, 
Till the exhauſted Well can yield no more. 
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And now, I think, I am even with you, for your 
Otium cum dignitate, and Feftina lente, and three or four 
other more of your new Latin Sentences : If I ſhould 
draw upon you all my Forces out of Seneca and Plu- 
rarch upon this Subject, I ſhould overwhelm you, but 
I leave thaſe as Triarii for your next Charge. I ſhall 


only give you now a light Skirmiſh out of an Epigram- 
matiſt, your ſpecial good Friend, and fo Vale. 


Mart, Lib. 5. Epigr. 59. 


To-Morrow you will live, you always cry; 

In what far Country does this Morrow lye, 

That tis ſo mighty long cer it arrive? 

Beyond the Indies does this Morrow hve ? 

*Tis fo far fetch'd this Morrow, that I fear 

"Twill be both very Old, and very Dear. 
To-Morrow I will live, the Fool does ſay ; 
To-Day it ſelf's too late, the Wiſe liv'd Yeſterday; 


Marr. Lib. 2. Bp. 90. 


Wonder not, Sir, (you who inſtru& the Town 

In the true Wiſdom of the Sacred Gown) 

That I make haſte to live, and cannot hold 
Patiently out, till I grow rich and old. 

Lite for Delays and Doubts no Time does give. 
None ever yet made Haſte enough to Live. 

Let him defer it, whoſe prepoſterous Care 

Omits himſelf, and reaches to his Heir : 

Who does his Father's bounded Stores deſpiſe, 

And whom his own too never can ſuffice. 

My humble Thoughts no glittering Roofs require, 
Or Rooms that ſhine with ought but conſtant Fire. 
I well content the Av rice of my Sight 

With the fair Gildings of reflected Light: 


Plea- 
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Pleaſures abroad, the Sport of Nature yields, 
Her living Fountains, and her ſmiling Fields : 
And then at home, what Pleaſure is't to {ce 

A little pleaſant chearful Family ? 

Which if a chaſte Wife crown, no leſs in her, 
Than Fortune, I the Golden Mean prefer. 

Too noble, nor too wiſe, ſhe ſhould not be, 
No, nor too rich, too Air, toe fond of me. 
Thus let my Life ſlide ſilently away, 

With Sleep all Night, and Quiet all the Day. 


* — 


— 


XI. Of MT SEL F 


8 is a hard and nice Subject for a Man to write of 
himſelf, it grates his own Heart to ſay any thing of 
12 and the Reader's Ears to hear any thing 

from him. There is no Danger from me of 

offending him in this kind ; neither my Mind, nor my 
Body, nor my Fortune allow me any Materials for that 
Vanity. Ir is ſufficient, for my own Contentment, 
that they have preſerv'd me from being ſcandalous, or 
remarkable on the defective Side. But beſides that, I 
ſhall here ſpeak of my ſelf, only in relation to the Sub- 
ject of theſe precedent Diſcourſes, and ſhall. be Mke- 
lier thereby to fall into the Contempt, than riſe up to 
the Eſtimation of moſt People. As far as my Memory 
can return back into my paſt Life, before I knew, or 
was capable of gueſſing what the World, or Glories, or 

Bulineſs of it were, the natural Affections of my Soul 

gave me a ſecret Bent of Averſion from them, as ſome 

Plants are ſaid to turn away from others, by an Au- 

tipathy imperceptible to themſelves, and inſcrutable to 

Man's Underſtanding. Even when I was a very young 

Boy at School, inſtea] of running atout on Holy-days, 

1 : and 
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and playing with my Fellows; I was wont to ſteal 
from them, and walk into the Fields, either alone with 
a Book, or with ſome one Companion, if I could find 
any of the ſame Temper. I was then too, ſo much. 
an Enemy to all Conſtraint, that my Maſters could never 
prevail on me, by any Perſuaſions or Encouragements, 
to learn without Book the common Rules of Gram- 
mar, in which they diſpens d with me alone, becauſe 
they found I made a ſhitt to do the uſual Exerciſe out 
of my own Reading and Obſervation. That I was 
then of the fame Mind as I am now (which, I con- 
fels, I wonder at my ſelf) may appear by the latter 
End of an Ode, which I made when J was but thir- 
teen Years old, and which was then Printed with many. 
ether Verſes. The Beginning of it is Boyiſh, but of 
this Part which I here ſet down (if a very little were 
carrected) I ſhould hardly now be much aſham'd. 


IX. 
This only grant me, that my Means may Iye 
Too low for Envy, for Contempt too high 
Some Honour I would have 
Not from Great Deeds, but Good alone. 
Th unknown are better than ill known, 
Rumour can ope the Grave. 
Acquaintance I would have, but when't depends 
Not on the Number, but the Choice of Friends. 
| X. 
Books ſhould, not Buſineſs, entertain the Light; 
And Sleep, as undiſturb'd as Death, the Night. 
My Houle a Cottage, more 
Than Palace, and ſhould fitting be 


For all my Uſe, not Luxury. 


My Garden painted o er 
With Nature's Hand, not Art's ; and Pleaſures yield, 
Horace might envy in his Sabine Field, 


AL Thus 
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XI. 
Thus world I double m Life's fading Space 
For he that runs it well, runs twice his Race. 
And in this true Delight, 
Theſe unbought Sports, this happy State, 
would not tear, nor wiſh my Fate, 
But boldly fay each Night, 
To-morrow let my Son his Beams diſplay, 
Or in Clouds hide them; I have liv'd To-day. 


You may ſee by it, I was even then acquainted with 
the Poets (for the Conciuſion is taken out of rate ;) 
and perhaps it was the immature and immoderate Love 
of them which ſtamp'd firſt, or rather engrav'd theſe 
Characters in me: They were like Letters cut into 
the Bark of a young Ter, which with the Tree ſtill 
grow proportionably. But, how this Love came to 
be-produc'd in me fo early, is a hard Queſtion: I be- 
leve I can tell the particular little Chance that filled my 
Head firſt with ſuch Chimes of Verſe, as have never 
fince left ringing there: For I remember when I began 
to read, and to take ſome Pleafure in it, there was 
wont to lye ia my Mother's Parlour (I know not by 
what accident, for ſhe her ſelf never in her Life read 
any Book but of Devotion) but there was wont to lye 
Spencer's Works; - this 1 lnppen d to fall upon, and 
was infinitely delighted with the Stories of the Knights, 
and Giants, and Monſters, and brave Houſes, which 
I found every where there: (Tho' my Underſtanding 
had little to do with all this) and by degrees with the 
Tinkling of the Rhyme and Dance of the Numbers, 
ſo that I think I had read him all over before I was 
twelve Years old, and was thus made a Poet as irreme- 
diably as a Child is made an Funuch. Wich theſe At- 
:etions of Mind; and my Heart Wholly {et upon Let- 


ters, L went to the VUniverlity but Was foon torn 
trom 
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from thence by that violent publick Storm which 
would ſuffer nothing to ſtand where it did, but rooted 
up every Plant, even from the Princely Cedars to me, 
the Hyſſop. Yet I had as good Fortune as could have 
befallen me in ſuch a Tempeſt ; for I was caſt by it 
into the Family of one of the beſt Perſons, and in- 
to the Court of one of the beſt Princeſſes in the 
World. Now tho' I was here 'd in Ways moſt 
contrary to the Original Deſign. of my Life, that is, 
into much Company, and ne ſmall Buſineſs, and in- 
to a daily Sight of Greatneſs, both Militant and Trium- 
phant (for was the State then of the Engliſh and 
French Courts) yet all this was fo far from altering my 
Opinion, that it only added the Confirmation of Rea- 
ſon to that which was before but Natural Inclination. 
I faw plainly all the Paint of that kind of Life, the 
nearer J came to it; and that Beauty which I did not 
fall in Love with, when, for ought I knew, it was real, 
was not like to bewitch or entice me, when I ſaw that 
it was Adulterate. I met with ſeveral great Perſons, 
whom I liked very well, but could not perceive that 
any Part of their Greatneſs was to be lik d or deſir d, 
no more than I would be glad, or content to be in a 
Storm, tho' I ſaw many Ships which rid ſafely, and 
bravely in it. A Storm would not agree with my Sto- 
mach, if it did with my Courage; tho' I was in a 
Croud of as good Company as could be found any 
where, tho I was in Buſineſs of great and honoura- 
ble Truſt, tho' I eat at the beſt Table, and enjoy d the 
beſt Conveniences for preſent Subſiſtance that ought to 
te defir'd by a Man of my Condition, in Baniſhment 
and publick Diſtreſſes; yet I could not abſtain from 
renewing my old School-Boy's Wiſh in a Copy of Ver- 
ſes to the fame effect. 
Well then; I now do plainly ſee 
This buſie World and I ſhall ne er agree, &. 

And 
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And I never then propos d to my ſelf any other Ad- 


vantage from his Majeſty's happy Reſtoration, but the 
getting into ſome moderately convenient Retreat in the 


Country, which I thought in that Caſe I might eafily 
have compaſs d, as well as ſome others, who with no 
greater Probabilities or Pretences have arriv'd to extraor- 
dinary Fortunes: But I had before written a ſhrewd 
N inſt my ſelf, and I think Apollo inſpir d me 
K 285 


Thou neither great at Court, nor in the War: 
Nor at th Exchange ſhalt be, nor at the wrangling 
Content thy ſelf wich the e e Praiſe, [Bar 3 

Which neglected Verſe does raiſe, Cc. 


Pinday, Od. Deſtiny. 


However by the failing of the Forces which I had 
expected, I did not quit the Deſign which I had re- 
ſolv'd en, I caſt my ſelf into it A Corps perdue, with- 
out making Capitulations, or taking Counſel of For- 
tune. But God laughs at a Man, who ſays to his Soul, 
Take thy eaſe : I met preſently not only with many lit- 
tle Incumbrances and Impediments, but with ſo much 
Sickneſs (a new Misfortune to me) as would have fpoil'd 
the Happineſs of an Emperor as well as Mine: Yet I 
do neither repent nor alter my Courſe. Non ego- perfi- 
dum dixiSacramentum : Nothing ſhall ſeparate me from 
a Miſtreſs, which I have lov'd ſo long, and have now 
at laſt marry d; though ſhe neither has brought me a 


rich Portion, nor liv'd yet ſo ny with me as I hop'd 
from her, 


Nec vos dulciſ/ima mundi 
Nomina, vos Muſe, Libertas, Otia, Libri, 
Hortique Sylvæ que anima remanente relinquam. 


Nor 
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Nor by me cer ſhall you, 
vou of all Names the ſweeteſt, and che beg 
You Muſes, Books, and Liberty, and Reſt; 
You Gardens, Fields, and Woods, forſaken be, 

As long as Life it ſelf forſakes not me. 


But this is 2 very petty Ejaculation ; becauſe J have 
concluded all the other Chapters with a Copy of "ou 
I will maintain the Humour to the laſt. 
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Martial. L. 10. Ep. 47. 


Litam que. faciunt beatiorem, &c. 


Ilnce. dexeft Friend, s your deſtre to ſve 
A true Receipt of Happineſs from me; 
Theſe are the chief Ingredients, if not all; 0 


Take an Eſtate neither too great nor ſmall, 
Which m Sufficie the Doctors call. 

Let this Eſtate from Parents Care deſcend ; 
The getting it too much! of Life does ſpend. 
Take ſuch a Ground, whoſe Gratirude may be 
A fair Encouragement for Induſtry, 

Let conſtant Fires the Winter's fury tame; 
And let thy Kitchins be a Veſtal Flame. 

Thee to the Town let never Suit at Law, 

And rarely, very rarely Buſineſs draw. 

Thy active Mind in equal Temper keep, 

In undiſturbed Peace, yet not in Sleep. 

Let Exerciſe a vigorous Health maintain, 
Without which all the Compoſition's vain. 

In the ſame Weight Prudence and Innocence take; 
Ana of each, does the juſt Mixture make. 
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But a few Friendſhips wear, and let them be 
By Nature and by Fortune fit for thee, 
Inſtead of Art and Luxury in Food, 
Let Mirth and Freedom make thy Table good. 
If any Cares into thy Day-time creep, 
At Night, without Wine's Opium, let them fleep: 
Let Reſt, which Nature does to Darkneſs wed, . 
And not Luſt, recommend thee to thy Bed ; 
Be ſatisfyd, and pleas d with what thou art, 
Act chearfully and well th allotted Part, 
Enjoy the preſent Hour, be thankful for the paſt, 
And neither fear, nor Wiſh, th Approaches of the laſt. 


Martial Book 10. Epigram 96. 


E who have liv'd ſo long among the Great, 
You wonder to hear talk of a Retreat : 

And a Retreat ſo diſtant, as may ſhow _ 
No thoughts of a Return when once I go. 
Give me a Country, how remote ſot'er, 
Where Happiaeſs a mod'rate Rate does bear, 
Where Poverty it {elf in Plenty flows; 
And all the ſolid uſe of Riches knows. 
The Ground about the Houſe maintains it there; 
The Houſe maintains the Ground about it here. 
Here even Hunger's dear, and a full Board 
Devours the vital Subſtance of the Lord. 
The Land it ſelf does there the Feaſt beftow, 
The Land it ſelf muſt here to Market go. 
Three or four Suits one Winter here does waſte, 
One Suit does there three or four Winters laſt. 
Here every frugal Man muſt oft be cold, 
And little Luke-warm- Fires are to. you ſold. 
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There Fire's an Element, as cheap and free 
Almoſt as any other of the three. 

Stay you then here, and live among the Great, 
Attend their Sports, and at their Tables eat. 

When all the Bounties here of Men you ſcore, 

The Places Bounty there, ſhall give me more. 


To the Duke of Buckingham, upon 
his Marriage with the Lord Fair- 


fax his Daughter. 


I. 
Eauty and Strength together came, 
Even from _ Birth with Buckingham ; 
The little active Seeds which ſince are grown 
So fair, ſo large and high, 
With Life it felf were in him ſown ; 
Honour and Wealth ſtood like the Midwifes by, 
To take the Birth into their happy Hands, 
And wrap'd him warm in their rich Reading Bands: 
To the great Stock the thriving Infant — 
Made greater Acquilitions of his own ; 
With Beauty generous Goodneſs he Combin d, 
to Strength, Judgment to- Wit he join'd ; 
He pair'd, and match'd his native Virtues right, 
Both to improve their Uſe, and their Delight, 
| "Ui 
O bleſt Conjunction of the faireſt Stars, 
That ſhine in Human Nature's Sphere ! 
But O! what envious Cloud your Influence bars, 
Ill Fortune, what doſt thou do there? 
Hadſt thou the leaſt of Modeſty, 
Thoud'it be aſham'd that we ſhould ſee 
Thy deform'd Looks, and Dreſs, in ſuch a Company 
Thou 


B 
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Thou wert deceiv'd, raſh Goddeſs, in thy Hate, 
If thou didſt fooliſhly believe 
That thou could'ſt him of ought deprive 
But, what Men hold of thee, a great Eſtate. 

And here indeed thou to the full didſt ſhew 
All that thy Tyrant Deity could do, 

His Virtues never did thy Power obey, 

In diſſipating Storms, and Routed Battels, they 

Did cloſe and conſtant with their Captain ſtay 3 
They with him into Exile went, 

And kept their Home in Baniſhment. 

The noble Youth was often forc'd to flee 
From the inſatiate Rage of thee, 
Diſguiſed, and Unknown ; | 

In all his Shapes they always kept their own, 

Nay, with the Foil of Darkneſs, brighter ſhone, 

And might Unwillingly have done, 
But, that juſt Heav'n thy wicked Will abhorr d. 
What Virtues moſt deteſt, might have betray'd their Lord, 
III. 

Ah ſloathful Love, could ſt thou with Patience ſee | 

Fort ume uſurp that flow'ry Spring from thee 3 | 

And nip thy roſie Seaſon with a Cold, il 

That comes too ſoon, when Life's ſhort Year grows old ? -- | 


Love his groſs Error ſaw at haſt, 
And promis'd large Amends for what was paſt; 
He promis'd, and has done it, which is more 
Than I, who knew him long, &'er knew him do before. 
H' has done it Nobly, and we muſt, confeſs 
Could do no more, though h ought to do no leſs. 
What has he done ? He has repaid 
The Ruins which a luckleſs War did make, 
And added to it a Reward 
Greater than Conqueſt for its ſhare could take, 
His whole Eſtate could not ſuch Gain produce, 
Had it laid out a hundred Years at uſe. 


IV. Now 
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IV. . 
Now Bleſſings to thy Noble Choice betide, 
Happy, and Happy-making Bride. 
thou art born of a Victorious Race, 
And all their rougher Victory doſt grace 
With gentle Triumphs of thy Face, 
Permit us, in this milder War, to 
No leſs thy yielding Heart, than thy Vidorious Eyes. 
Nor doubt the Honour of that Field, 
Where thou did firſt o'ercome, Cer thou didſt yield, 
And tho' thy Father's. Martial Name 
Has fill d the Trumpets. and the Drums of Fame, 
Thy Husband triumphs naw no. 1c than he, 
And it may juſtly queſtion'd be, 
Which was the 1 Conqueror of the three. 


Fbere is in Fate (which > but Poets ſce) 
There is in Fate the nobleſt Poetry, 

And ſhe has ſnowa, Great Duke, her umaſt Art in thee; 
For after all the Troubles of thy Scene, 
Which ſa eonfus d. and intricate have been, 

She has ended with this Match thy Tragicomedy; 

We all admire it, for the Truth. to tell, 

Qur Poet Fate ends not all Plays ſo well; 

But this ſhe as her Maſter-piece does boaſt, 

And ſo indeed She may ; 
For in the Middle Acts, and Turnings of tlie Play, 
Alas ! we gave our jHeroe up for loſt. 
U Men, I fee, this with Applauſe receive, 
And now let me have leave, 
A Servant of the Perſon, and the Art, 
To Speak this Prologue to the ſecond Part. 
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Epitaphium Vivi Auctoris. 


IC, O Viator, ſub Lare parvulo, 
Couleius Hic eſt Conditus, Hic Facet 
Defundtus hu mani Laboris 
Sorte, ſupervacuaqu2 vita, 
Non Indecora pauperie Nizens 
It von inerti nobilis otio, 
Vancque dilectis popello 
Divitus animoſus hoſtis. 
piii, ut illum dicore mortuum, 
Er Terra jam nunc Quantula ſufficit ? 
Exempta fit Curis, Viator, 
Terra ſit illa Levis, precave, 
Hie ſparge Flores, ſparge breves Roſas, 
Num Nita gaudet Mortua Floribus, 
Herbiſque Odoratis Corona 
Vatis adhuc Cinerem Calentem. 
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JAS Comedy, calPd the Guardian, and 


£ 


- 
II 


made by me when I was very 
| © Young, was Added formerly at 
Cambridge, and ſeveral times after 
SEJS privately during the Troubles, as 
I am told, with good Approba- 

tion, as it has been lately too at Dablin. There 
being many Things in it which I diflik'd, and 


at 


finding my ſelf for fome Days idle, and alone 
in the Country, 1 fell upon the changing of it 
almoſt wholly, as now it is, and as it was 
play'd ſince at his Royal Highneſs's Theatre un- 
der this new Name. It met at the firſt Repre- 
ſentation with no favourable Reception, and 1 
think there was ſomething of Faction againſt it, 
by the early Appearance of ſame Mens Diſap- 
probation before they had ſeen enough of it to 
build their Diſlike upon their Judgment. At- 
terwards it got ſome Ground, and found Friends 
as well as Adverſaries. In which Condition 1 
ſhould willingly let it die, if the main Imputa- 
tion under which it ſuffer'd, had been fhot only 
againſt my Wit or Art in theſe Matters, and 
not directed againſt the tendereſt Parts of Hu- 


man 
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man Reputation, good Nature, good Manners, 
and Piety it ſelf. Lhe firſt Clamour which ſome 
malicious Perſons rais'd, and made a great Noiſe 
with, was, That it was a Piece intended for A- 
buſe and Satyr againſt the King's Party. Good 
God! Againſt the King's Party? After having 
ſerved it twenty Vears during all the time of 
their Misfortunes and Afflictions, I muſt be a 
very raſh and imprudent Perſon, if I choſe out 
that of their Reſtitution to begin a Quarrel with 
them. I muſt be too much a Madman to be 
truſted with ſuch an edg'd Tool as Comedy, 
But firſt, why ſhould either the whole Party (as 
it was once diſtinguiſh'd by that Name, which ! 
hope is aboliſh'd now by Univerſal Loyalty) or 
any Man of Virtue or Honour in it, believe 
themſelves injur'd, or at all concern'd, by the 
Repreſentation of the Faults and Follies of a 
few, who in the general Diviſion of the Nation 
had crowded in among them? In all mix'd 
Numbers (which is the Caſe of Parties) nay, 
in the moſt entire and continu'd Bodies there 
are often ſome degenerated and corrupted Parts, 
which may be caſt away from that, and even cut 
off from this Unity, without any Infection of 
Scandal to the remaining Body. The Church 
of Rome, with all her Arrogance, and her wide 
Pretences of Certainty in all Truths, and Ex- 
emption from all Errors, does not clap on this 
enchanted Armour of Infallibility upon all her 
particular Subjects, nor is offended at the Re- 
roof of her greateſt Doctors. We are not, I 
ope, become ſuch Puritans our ſelves as to aſ- 
ſame the Name of the Congregation of the 
Spotleſs. It is hard for any Party to be ſo Ill as 
that no Good, impoſſible to be ſo Good as that 
no 
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no Ill, ſhould be found among them. And it 
has been the perpetual Privilege of Satyr and. 
Comedy, to pluck their Vices and Follies, tho? 
not their Perſons, out of the Sanctuary of any 
Title. A Cowardly ranting Soldier, an igno- 
rant Charlatanical Doctor, a fooliſh Cheating 
Lawyer, a filly Pedantical Scholar, have always 
been, and ſtill are, the Principal Subjects of all 
Comedies, without any Scandal given to thoſe 
Honourable Profeſſions, or even taken by their 
ſevereſt Profeſſors. And, if any good Phyfi- 
cian or Divine ſhould be offended with me here 
for inveighing againſt a Quack, or for finding 
Deacon Soaker too often in the Butteries, my 
Reſpect and Reverence to their Callings would 
make me troubled at their Diſpleaſure, but I 
could not abſtain from taking them for very 
Cholerick and Quarrelſome Perſons. What 
does this therefore amount to, if it were true 
which is objected ? But it is far from being ſo ; 
for the Repreſentation of two Sharks about the 
Town (Fellows merry and ingenious enough, 
and therefore admitted into better Companies 
than they deſerve, yet withal two very Scoun- 
drels, which is no unfrequent Character at Lon- 
don) the Repreſentation-I ſay of theſe as Pre- 
tended Officers of the Royal Army, was made 
for no other purpoſe but to ſhow the World, 
that the Vices and Extravagances imputed vul- 
garly to the Cavaliers, were really committed 
by Aliens who only uſurp'd that Name, and 
endeavour'd to cover the Reproach of their In- 
digency or Infamy of their Actions with ſo ho- 
nourable a Title. So that the Buſineſs was not 
here to cortect or cut off any natural Branches, 
though never ſo corrupted or luxuriant, but to 
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ſeparate and caſt away that Vermin, which by 
ſticking ſo cloſe to them, had done great and 
conſiderable Prejudice both to the Beauty and 


Fertility of the Tree; and this is as plainly ſaid 


and as often inculcated, as if one ſhould write 
round about a Sign, This is a Dog, This is a 
Dog, out of over-much Caution leſt ſome 
might happen to miſtake it for a Lion. There- 
fore when this Calumny could not hold (for 
the Caſe is clear, and will take no Colour) ſome 
others ſought out a ſubtler Hint to traduce me 
upon the ſame Score, and were angry that the 
Perſon whom 1 made a true Gentleman, and 
one both of conſiderable Quality and Sufferings 
in the Royal Party, ſhould not have a fair and 
noble Character throughout, but ſhould ſubmit 
in his great Extremities to wrong his Niece for 
his own Relief. This is a refin'd Exception, 
ſuch as I little foreſaw, nor ſhould with the 
Dulneſs of my uſual Charity, have found out 
againſt another Man in twenty Years. The 
Truth is, I did not intend the Character of a 
Hero, one of exemplary Virtue, and, as Homer 
often terms ſuch Men, Unblameable, but an or- 
dinary jovial Gentleman, commonly call'd a 
Good-Fellow, one not ſo conſcientious as to 
ſtarve rather than do the leaſt Injury, and yet 
endow'd with ſo much Senſe of Honour, as to 
refaſe, when that Neceſſity was removed, the 
Gain of five thouſand- Pounds which he might 
have taken from his Niece by the rigour of 2 
Forfeiture; and let the Frankneſs of this latter 
Generoſity ſo expiate for the former, Frailty, as 
may make us not atham'd of his Company: for 
if his true Metal is buc equal to his Allay, it 
will not indeed render him one of the fineſt 
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ſorts of Men, but it will make him Current, 
for ought I know, in any Party that ever yet 
was in the World. If you be to chuſe Parts 
for a Comedy out of any noble or elevated 
Rank of Perſons, the moſt proper for that 
Work are the worſt of that Kind. Comedy is 
humble of her Nature, and has always been 
bred low, ſo that ſhe knows not how to behave 
her ſelf with the Great and Accompliſh'd. She 
does not pretend to the brisk and bold Qualities 
of Wine, but to the Stomachal Acidity of Vi- 
negar, and therefore is beſt plac'd among that 
ſort of People which the Romans call, The Lees 
of Romulus. If I had deſign'd here the Cele- 
bration of the Virtues of our Friends, I would 
have made the Scene nobler where J intended 
to erect their Statues. They ſhould have ſtood 
in Odes, and Tragedies, and Epick Poems (nei- 
ther have I totally omitted thoſe great Teſlimo- 
nies of my Eſteem of them) Sed nunc non erat 
his locus, &c., And ſo much for this little ſpi- 
ny Objection, which a Man cannot ſee without 
a Magnifying-Glaſs. The next is enough to 
knock a Mai down, and accuſes me of no lefs 
than Prophaneneſs. Prophane, to deride the 
Hypocriſie of thoſe Men whoſe Skulls are not 
yet bare upon the Gates, ſince the publick and 
Juſt Puniſhment of it? But there is ſome Imita- 
tion of Scripture-Phraſes ! God forbid ; There 
is no Repreſentation of the true Face of Serip- 
ture, but only of that Vizard which theſe Hy- 
pocrites (that is, by Interpretation, Actors with 
a Vizard) draw upon it. is it prophane to ſpeak 
of Harriſon's return to Life again, when ſome 
of his Friends really profeſt their Belief of it, 
and he himſelf had been ſaid to promiſe it? A 
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Man may be ſo imprũdently ſcrupulous as to 
find Prophaneneſs in any thing, either ſaid or 
written, by applying it under ſome Similitude 
or other to ſome Expreſſions in Scripture. This 
Nicety is both vain and endleſs. But I call 
God to witneſs, That rather than one Tittle 
ſhould remain among all my Writings, which, 
according to my ſevereſt Judgment, ſhould be 
found guilty of the Crime objected, I would 
my ſelf burn and extinguiſh them all together, 
Nothing is ſo deteſtably leud and wretchleſs as 
the Detifion of Things ſacred, and would be 
in me more unpardonable than any Man elſe, 
who have endeavour'd to root out the ordinary 
Weeds of Poetry, and to plant it almoſt-whol- 
ly with Divinity. I am fo far from allowing 
any looſe or irreverent Expreflions, in Mat- 
ters of that Religion which 1 believe, that I am 
very tender in this Point, even for the groſſeſt 
Errors of Conſcientious Perſons ; they are the 
propereſt Object (methinks) both of our Pity 
and Charity too; they are the innocent and 
white Sectaries, in compariſon of another kind 
who engraft Pride upon Ignorance, Tyranny 
upon Liberty, and upon all their Hereſies, 
Treaſon and Rebellion. Theſe are Principles 
ſo deſtructive to the Peace and Society of Man- 
kind, that they deſerve to be purſu'd by our fe: 
rious Hatred, and the putting a Mask of San- 
Rity upon ſuch Devils, is ſo Ridiculous, that 
it ought to be expoſed to Contempt and Laugh- 
ter. They are indeed Prophane, who counter- 
feit the Softneſs of the Voice of Holineſs, to 
diſguiſe the Roughneſs of the Hands of Impie- 
ty; and not they, who with Reverence to the 
Taing which others diſſemble, deride nothing 

but 
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but their Diſſimulation. If ſome Piece of an 
admirable Artiſt ſhould be il] Copy'd, even to' 
Ridiculouſneſs, by an ignorant Hand, and ano- 
ther Painter ſhould undertake to draw that Co- 
py, and make it yet more Ridiculous, to {hew 
apparently the Difference of the two Works, 
and Deformity of the latter, will not every 
Man fee plainly, that the Abuſe is intended to 
the fooliſh Imitation, and not to the excellent 
Original? I might ſay much more to confute 
and confound this very falſe and malicious Ac- 
cuſation; but this is enough, I hope, to clear 
the Matter, and is, Fam afraid, too much for a 
Preface to a Work of ſo little Conſideration. 
As for all other ObjeQions, which have been, 
or may be made againſt the Invention or Elocu- 
tion, or any thing elſe which comes under the 
Critical Juriſdiction, let it ſtand or fall as it can 
anfwer for it ſelf, for I do not lay the great 
ſtreſs of my Reputation upon a Structure of 
this nature, much leſs upon the ſight Repara- 
tions only of an old and unfaſhionable Build- 
ing. There is no Writer but may fail ſome- 
times in point of Wit, and it is no leſs frequent 
tor the Auditors to fail in point of Judgment. 
| perceive plainly, by daily Experience, that 
Fortune is Miſtreſs of the Theatre, as Tzlly 
ſays it is of all Popular Aſſemblies. No Man 
can tell ſometimes from whence the [nvifible 
Winds rife that move them. There are a mul- 
titude of People, who are truly and only Spe- 
ctators at a Play, without any uſe of their Un- 
derſtanding, and theſe carry it ſometimes by the 
Strength of their Numbers. There are others 
who uſe their Underſtandings too much; who 
think it a ſign of Weakneſs and Stupidity, to 
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tet any thing paſs by them unattack'd, and that 
the Honour of their Judgments (as ſome Bru— 
tals imagine of their Courage) conſiſts in Quar- 
relling with every thing. We are therefore 
wonderful wiſe Men, and have a fine Bulineſs 
of it, we who ſpend our Time in Poetry. I do 
ſometimes laugh, and am often angry with my 
felf, when I think on it, and if I had a Son in- 
clin'd by Nature to the ſame Folly, I believe I 
ſhould bind him from it by the ſtricteſt Conjura- 
tions of a paternal Bleſſing. For what can be 
more Ridiculous, than to labour to give Men 
Delight, whilſt they labour, on their Part more 
earneſtly, to take Offence? To expoſe ones 
ſelf voluntarily and frankly to all the Dangers 
of that narrow Paſſage to unprofitable Fame, 
which is defended by rude Multitudes of the Ig- 
norant, and by armed Troops of the Malici- 
ous? If we do ill, many diſcover it, and all 
deſpiſe us; if we do well, but few Men find 
it out, and fewer entertain it kindly. If we 
commit Errors, there is no Pardon; if we could 
do Wonders, there would be but little Thanks, 
and that too extorted from unwilling Givers. 
But ſome perhaps may ſay, Was it not always 
thus? Do you expect a particular Privilege, that 
was never yet enjoy'd by any Poet? Were the 
ancient Grec:az, or noble Roman Authors, was 
Virgil nimſelf exempt from this Poſſibility, Qui 
multis melior quam tu, fait, improbe, rebas, 
Who was, in many Things, thy Better far, 
thou impudent Pretender? As was ſaid by Lu- 
cretius to a Perſon, who took it ill that he was 
to die, though he had ſeen ſo many do it before 
him, who better deſerv'd Immortality, and this 
is to repine at the natural Condition of a Living 
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Poet, as he did at that of a Living Mortal. I 
do not only acknowledge the Præ-eminence of 
irgil (whoſe Footſteps I adore) but ſubmit to 
many of his Rowan Brethren, and I confeſs, 
That even they, in their own Times, were not 
ſo ſecure from the Aſſaults of Detraction 
(though Hvrace brags at laſt, Jam dente minus 
mordeor invido) but then the Barkings of a few 
were drown'd in the Applauſe of all the reſt of 
the World, and the Poiſon of their Bitings ex- 
tinguiſh's by the Antidote of great Rewards, 
and great Encouragements, which is a way of 
curing now out of ufe, and I really profeſs, 
That I neither expect, nor think I deferve it. 
Indolency would ferve my turn inſtead of Plea- 
ſure ; but the Caſe is not fo well ; for though [ 
comfort my ſelf with ſome Aſſurance of the 
I'ayour and Affection of very many candid and 
ood-natur'd (and yet too Judicious and even 
Zritical) Perſons, yet this I do affirm, That 
from all which I have written I never receiv'd 
the leaſt Benefit, or the leaſt Advantage, but, 
on the contrary, have felt fometimes the Effects 
of Malice and Misfortune. 
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PROLOGUE 

| S when the Midland Sea is no where clear 

A From dreadful Fleets of Tunis and Argier, 
Which coaſt about, to all they meet with Foes, 

And upon which noughit can be got bur Blows, 

The Merchant-ſhips ſo much their Paſſage doubt, 

That, tho full-freighted, none dares venture out, 

And Trade decays, and Scarcity enſues : 

Fuſt ſo the timo rous Wits of late refuſe, 

Ino laded, to put forth upon the Stage, 

Afﬀrighted by the Criticks of this Age. 

1t ia Party num rous, watchful, bold; 

They can from nought, which ſails in ſight, with-hold, 

Nor do their cheap, tho' mortal, Thunder ſpare ; 

They ſhoot, alas, with Wind-Guns, charg'd with Air, 

But yer, Gentlemen Criticks of Argier, 

For your own In:'reft I'd adviſe ye here, 

To let this little forlorn Hope go by, 

Safe and untouch'd. That muſt not be (you'll cry.) 

If ye be wiſe, it muſt; I'll tell ye why. 

There are 7, 8, g,--------ſtay- -there ave behind 

Ten Plays at leaſt, which wait but for a Wind, 

And the glad News that we the Enemy miſs ; 

And thoſe are all your own, if you ſpare this. 

Some are but new trimm d up, others quite New, 

Some by known Shipwrights built, and others too 

By that great Author made, who-e'er he be, 

That ſtiles himſelf Perſon of Quality. 

All theſe, if we miſearry here to-Day, 

Will rather till they rot in th' Harbour ſtay, 
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Nay, they will back again, tho' they were come 
Ev'n to their laſt ſafe Road, the Tyring-room. 
Therefore again I ſay, if you be wiſe, 

Let this for once paſs free, let it ſuffice 
That we, your Sov'reign Pow'r here to avow, 
Thus humbly e' er we paſs, ſtrike Sail to you. 


Added at Court. 


(T9, Gentlemen ; what I have ſaid, was all 
But forc'd Submiſſion, which I now. recall. 
Ye're all but Pirates now again; for here 

Does the true Sow'reign of the Seas appear, 

The Sov'reign of theſe narrow Seas of Mit; 

'Tis his own Thames ; he knows and governs it. 
"Tis his Dominion, and Domain; as he 

Flea/es, tis either Shut to us, or Free, 

Not only if his Paſs-port we obtain, 

We fear no little Rovers of the Main: 

But if our Neptune his calm Viſage ſhow, 

No Have ſhall dare to Riſe, or ind to Blow. 
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The PERSON. 


C Folly, a Gentleman whoſe Eſtate was con- 
fiſcated in the late Troubles. 


Mrs. Aurelia, his Daughter. 


\ 


Mrs. Lucia, his Neice, left to his Tuition. 

Cutter, a merry, ſharking Fellow about the Town, 
pretending to have been a Colonel in the King's 
Army. 


Worm, his Companion, and ſuch another Fellow, pre- 
tending to have been a Captain. 


Mr. Puny, a young, rich, brisk Fop, pretending to ex- 
traordinary Wit, Suiter to Mrs. Lucia, 


Mr. Truman Senior, an old, teſty, covetous Gentle- 
man. 


Mr. Truman Junior, his Son, in Love with Mrs. Lucia. 


&Irs. Barebottle, a Sope-boiler's Widow, who had bought 
Folly's Eſtate, a pretended Saint. 


Mrs, Tabitha, her Daughter. 

Mrs, Jane, Mrs, Lucia's Maid, a little laugking Fop. 
Mr. Soaker, a little fudling Deacon; 

Several Servants, 


The SCENE LONDON, in the Year 1658 


OF 


Coleman - Street. 


1 —— 


ACT EL SCENT 


Enter Truman Junior, 0!us. 


Pero O W bard, alas, is that young Lover's 


Fate, 


** Who has a Father covetous and chole- 
N al rick ! | 


SER What has he made me ſwear ?----- 
el dare not think upon the Oath, 

left I ſhould keep 1t------- _ 
Never to ſee my Miſtreſs more, or hear her ſpeak 
Without his Leave; and farewell then the Uſe of Eyes 
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And all this Wickednels I ſubmitted to, * 
For fear of being djfinhericed ; - fr A 
For fear of loſing Dirt and Droſs, I loſe - 

My Miſtreſs----- There's a Loyer ! Fitter much 
For Hell, than thouſand Perjuries could make him. 
Fit to be made th' Example which all Women 
* reproach Men with, when themſelves grow 
_ falſe; 

Yet ſhe, the good and charitable Lucia, 

With ſuch a Bounty as hath only been 

PraQis'd by Heav'n, and Kings inſpir d from thence, 
Forgives ſtill, and ftill loves her perjur'd Rebel. 

Il to my Father ſtrait, and ſwear to him 

Ten thouſand Oaths, ne'er to obſerve that wicked one 
Which he has extorted from me ----- Here he comes 
And my weak Heart, already us'd to Falſhood, 

Begins to waver. 


SIGENTS I. 
Truman Senior, and Truman Fun. 


Tram. ſen. Well, Dick, you know what you {wore 
to me yeſterday, and ſolemnly. 

I hx been conſidering, and conſidering all Night, 
| Dick, for your good; and methinks, ſuppofing I were 
a young Man again, and the Caſe my own (for I love 
to be juſt in all things) methinks tis hard for a young 
Man, 1 fay, who has been a Lover, ſo long as you 
na been, to break off on a ſudden. Am I in the right 
or no, Dick ? Do you mark me ? 

Trum. jun. Hard, Sir! tis harder much than any 
Death prolong'd by Tortures. | 

Trum. ſen, Why ſo I thought; and therefore out 
my Care for your Eaſe, I have hit upon an Expe- 
dient, that I think will falye the matter 


Trum, 
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1 And I will thank you for it more, Sir, 
than for the Life you gave me. - 

Trum. ſen. Why ! well faid, Dick, and I am glad 
with all my Heart I thought uporyt ; in brief, tis this, 
Dick; 

I ha' found out another Miſtreſs for you. 

Trum jun. Another? Heav'n forbid, Sir! 

Trum. ſen. Ay; another, Good-man Jack Sawee 3 
marry come up; wo'nt one of my chuſing ſerve your 
turn, as well as one of your own? ſure I am the older 
Man, Jack Sawce, and ſhould be the wiſer ! 

Trum. jun. But Nature, Sir, that's wiſer than all 

Mankind, 
15 Miſtreſs in the Choice of our Affections. 

Affections are not rais'd from outward Reaſons, but 
inward Sympathics. | 

Trium. ſen. Very well, Dick, if you be a dutiful 
Son to me, you ſhall have a good Eſtate, and ſo has 
ſhe ; There's Sympathy for you now ; but I perceive 
you're hank ring till after Mrs. , 

Do, do! forſwear your {elf ; do, damn your ſelf, 
and be a Beggar too; - fure, I would never undo my 
{elf by Perjury ; if I had a mind to go to Hell, Crom- 
well ſhould make me a Lord for't ! ay, and one of his 
Council too; I'd never be damn'd for nothing, for a 
Whim-wham in a Coif. But to be ſhort, the Perſon 
| deſign for you is Mrs. Tabitha Bareboztle, our Neigh- 
bour, the Widow's Daughter. What do you ſtart at, 
Sirrah? Ay, Sirrah, Jack-an-apes, if you ſtart when 
your Father ſpeaks to you. 

Trum. jun. You did not think her Father once, I'm 
ſure, a fit Perſon for your Alliance, when he plunder'd 
your Houſe in Hartfordſhire, and took away the very 
Hop-poles, pretending they were Arms too. 

Trum. ſen. He was a very Rogue, that's the Truth 
ont, as to the Buſineſs between Man and Man; but 

as 
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as to God-ward he was always counted an upright 
Man, and very devout. But that's all one, I'm. ſure 
he'as rais'd a fine Eſtate out of Nothing, by his Induſtry 
in theſe Times: An' I had not been a Beaſt too----- but - 
Heav'ns Will be done, I could not ha' don't with a 
good Conſcience, Well, Dick, I'll go talk. with her 
Mother about this Matter, and examine fully what her 
Eftate is, for unleſs it prove a good one, Tl] tell you true, 
Dick, I'm o' you Opinion, not to marry ſuch a 
Rogue's Daughter. 

Trum. jun. I beſeech you, Sir [ Exit Trum. ſen. 
It is in vain to ſpeak to him 
Tho I, to fave this Dunghill, an Eſtate, 
Have done a Crime like theirs, - 
Who have abjur'd their King for the ſame Cauſe ; 
I will not yet, like them, purſue the Guilt, 
And in thy Place, Lucia, my lawful Soy'reign, 
Set up a low and ſcandalous Uſurper 


Enter Servant. 


Ser. Tis well the old Man's juſt gone. There's a 
Gentlewoman without, Sir, deſires to ſpeak one Word 
with you, | 

Trum. jun. With me? Who ist? 

Ser. It ſhould be Mrs, Lucia by her Voice, Sir, 
but ſhe's veil'd all over. 

Will you pleaſe to ſee her, Sir? 

Trum. jun. Will I ſee her? Blockhead ! 

Yes, go out and kneel to her, 


And pray her to come in. [ Exit Serv. 


SCENE. II. 
Emer Lucia veil d. 0 


Trum. jun. This is a Favour, Madam ! 
That I as little hop 'd, as I am able 
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To thank you for it But why all this muffling ? 

Why a Diſguiſe, Deareſt, between us ? 

Unleſs to encreaſe my Deſire firſt, and then my Joy 
to ſee thee, 

Thou caſt this ſubtle. Night before thy 

And now like one ſeorchd with ſome raging Fever, 

Upon whoſe Flames no Dew of Sleep has fall'n, 

I 45 begin to quarrel with the Darkneſs, 

And blame the ſlothful Riſing of the Morn ; 

And with more Joy ſhall welcome it, than 

Whoſe icy Dwellings the cold Bear o'erlooks, 

When after half the Year's Winter and Night, 

Day and the Spring at once falutes their Sight! 

Thus it appears, that like thy matchleſs Beauty, 


[Offers to pull off the Veil. 
When this black Cloud is vaniſh d. 


Why d'ye ſhrink back, my deareſt? 
I pr'ythee let me look a little upon thee : 
'Tis all the Pleaſure Love has yet allow'd me, 
And more than Nature does in al] things elſe. 
At leaſt ſpeak to me; well may I call it Night, 
When Silence too thus joins it ſelf with Darkneſs. 
Ha ! I had quite forgot the curſed Oath I made---- 
Piſh ! What's an Oath forc'd from a Lover's 28 e 
Tis not recorded in Heav'n's dreadful Book, 
But ſcatter'd looſely by the Breath that made it: 
Away with it ; to make it was but a Raſhneſs, 
To keep it were a Sin - Dear Madam ----- 
Ha ! let's ſee this then firſt! 

[ Offers again, but ſhe refuſes, and gives bi a Nor- 

He reads.) Ion know I have forgiven your unkind 
Oath to your Father, aud ſhall never ſuffer you to be per- 
jur d. I come only to let you know the Phylician and = 
Pothecary will do this Morning what we propos d; 
ready at hand, if there ſhould be occaſion for your — 
I dare not ſtay one Minute. Fare wel. 

ov 
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Now thouſand Angels waft upon thee, Lucia, 
And thouſand Bleſſings upon all thou doſt. 

Let me but kiſs your Hand, and I'll diſmiſs you. 
Ah cruel Father, when thou mad'ſt the Oath, 
Thou little thought'ſt that thou hadſt left 


Such Bleſſings for me out of it. [ Exennt, 
SCENE IV. 
Enter Col. Jolly in an Indian Gown and Night-Cap, with 
Will. His Man. 


Foll. Give me the Pills; and what ſaid the Doctor, 
ill? 

Will. He ſaid a great deal, Sir, but I was not Do- 
ctor enough to underſtand half of it. 

Foll. A Man may drink, he ſays, for all theſe Bau- 
les ? | 

Will. He's ill advis'd if he give your Worſhip drink- 
ing Pills, for when you were drinking laſt together, a 
Fit took you to beat the Doctor, which your Worſhip 
told him was a new Diſeaſe. 

Foll. He was drunk then himſelf firſt, and ſpoke 
falſe Latin, which becomes a Doctor work than a 
beating, He does not remember that, I hope, now. 

Will. J think he does, Sir, for he ſays the Pills are 
to purge black Choler 

Foll. Ay, Melancholy; I ſhall ha need of them then, 
tor my old Purger of Melancholy, Canary, will grow 
too deer for me ſhortly; my own Eſtate was fold for 
being with the King at Oxford. A Curſe upon an old 
Dunce that needs muſt be going to Oxford at my Years! 
My good Neighbour, I thank him, Colonel Fear-the- 
Lord Barebottle, a Saint and a Sope-boiler, bought it ; 
but he's dead, and boiling now himſelf, that's the beſt 
oft; there's a Cavalier's Comfort! If his damnable 
Wife now would marry me, it would return again, as 
I hope all things will at laſt; and even that too were 

as 
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a5 hard a Compoſition for ones own, as ever was made 
at Haberdaſhers-Hall ; but hang her, ſhe'll hy? none o 
me, unleſs I were True Rich and Counterfeit Godly ; 
let her go to her Husband ; (ſo much for that 
[Takes à Pill.] It does not go down fo glib as an Egg 
in Muskadine.) Now when my Neice's Portion too 
goes out o my Hands, which I can keep but till a 
handſome Wench of eighteen pleaſes to marry (a pitiful 
ſlender Tenure, that's the Truth on't) I ha' nothing to 
do but to live by Plots for the King, or at leaſt to be 
hang'd by em. (So, go thou too) [Takes the two other 
Pills] Well, ſomething muſt be done, unleſs a Man 
could get true Gems by drinking, or, like a Mouſe in a 
Cheeſe, make himſelf a Houſe by eating. 

Will, Did you ſend for Colonel Cutter and Captain 
Wim, to come and keep me Company this Morning 
that I take Phyſick ? They'll be loth to come to-Day, 
there's ſo little hope o' drinking here. 

Mill. They faid they would be here, Sir, before this 
time; | 

Some Morning's Draught, I believe, has intercepted 
em. 
Foll. J could repent now heartily, but that twould 
look as if I were compell'd to it; and beſides, if it 
ſhould draw me to Amendment, twould undo me 
now, till I ha' gotten ſomething. Tis a hard caſe to 
wrong my pretty Neice ; but unleſs I get this wicked 
Widow, I and my Daughter muſt ſtarve elſe ; and that's 
harder yet: Neceſſity is, as I take it, Fatality, and that. 
will excuſe all Things. O ! Here they are ! 


SCENE. V. 
Coll. Jolly, Col. Cutter, Capt. Worm. 


Foll. welcome! Men o' War, what News abroad in 
Town ? ARES ; | 


Cut. 
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Cut. Brave News i faith, it arrived but Yeſterday by 
an Iriſh Prieſt, that came over in the Habit of a Fiſh- 
wife, 2 cunning Fellow, and a Man o' Buſineſs, he's to 
lye Lieger here for a whole Irjþ College beyond Sea, 
and do all their Affairs of State. The Captain ſpoke 
r 

Fell. Well, and what is't ? 

Worm. Why, Buſineſs is afloat again; the King has 
muſter'd five and twenty thouſand Men in F.anders, as 
tall Fellows as any are in Cbriſtendom. 

Foll. A Pox upon you for a Couple of groſs Cheats! 
1 wonder from what Fools in what blind Corners you 
get a Dinner for this Stuff. 

Cut. Nay, there's another News that's ſtranger yet, 
but that let the Captain anſwer. - 

Worm. I confeſs I ſhould ha thought it very ridicu- 
lous, but that I fa it from a good Hand beyond Sea, 
under Black and White, and all in Cypher. 

Foll. O it can't miſs then; what may it be, pray? 

Wor. Why, that the Emperor of Muſcovy has pro- 

mis d to land ten thouſand Bears i in England to over · run 
the Gountry. 

Foll. Oh! that's in revenge of the late barbarous 
Murder of their Brethren here I warrant you. 

Cut. Why, Colonel, Things will come about again! 
We ſhall have another Bout for't ! 

Foll, Why all this to a Friend that knows: you? 
Where were thy former Bouts, 1 pr'ythee, Cutter? 
Where didſt thou ever ſerve the King, and when? 

Cut. Why every where; and the laſt time at orce- 
feer. If I never ſerv'd him fince, the Fault's not mine; 
an there had been any Action 

Foll. At Worceſter, Cutter ? Pr'ythee how got'ſt thou 
thither ? 

Cat. Why, as you and all other Gentlemen ſhould 
ba' done; I carry d him in a Troop of — Of- 

| cers . 
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ficers ; moſt of them had been under my Command 
before ! 

Foll. I'll be ſworn they were Reformado Tapſters 
then; but how got'ſt thou off? 

Cut. Why, as the King himſelf, and all the reſt of 
the great ones ; in a Diſguiſe, if you'll needs know't. 

Hor. He's very cautious, Colonel, he as kept it ever 
ſince. 

Joll. That's too long i' faith, Cutter, pr'ythee take 
one Diſguiſe now more at laſt, and put thy ſelf into the 
Habit of a Gentleman. 

Cut. IIl anſwer no more Pr'ythees ; Is this the Morn- 
ing . le you ſent for me to ? 

Foll. No, 1 ha' better News for ye both, than ever 
ye had from a good-Iriſh Hand; the Truth is I have a 
Plot for you, which if it take, ye ſhall no more make. 
monſtrous Tales from Bruges to revive your finking 
Credits in loyal Ale-houſes, nor inveigle into Taverns 
young Foremen of the Shop, or little beardleſs Blades 
of the Inns of Court, to drink to the Royal Family 
Parabolically, and with bouncing Oaths, like Cannon 
at every Health; nor upon — failing Afternoons 
take melancholy Turns in the Dmple Walks, and when 
you meet Acquaintance, cry, You wonder why your 
Lawyer ſtays ſo long, with a Pox to him. 

Mor. This Phyſick has ſtirr'd ill Humours in the Co- 
lonel, would they were once well purg d, and we a 
drinking again lovingly _—_ as we Were wont to 
do. 

Foll. Nor make headleſs Quarrels about the reckon- 
ing Time, and leave the Houſe in Confuſion; nor when 
you ge to. Bed produce ten ſeveral Snuffs to make up 
one poor Pipe o Tobacco 

Cut. Would I had one here now; I han't had my 
Morning Smoak yet, by this Day 


Foll | 
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Foll. Nor change your Names and Lodgings as often 
as a Whore; for as yet if ye liv'd like Tartars in a Cart 
(as I fear ye muſt die in one) your home could not be 
more uncertain. To Day at Wapping, and to Morrow 
you appear again at Mill-bank (like a Duck that dives at 
this End of the Pond, and riſes unexpectedly at the o- 
ther) I do not think Pyrhagoras his Soul cer chang'd 
ſo many Dwellings as you ha' done within theſe two 
Years. 

Cut. Why, what then, Colonel? Soldiers muſt re- 
move their Tents ſometimes: Alexander the Great did it 
a thouſand times. 


Mor. Nine hundred, Cutter, you re but a Page 4 in 


Story; 

But what's all this to th' Matter, Noble Colonel? 
You run a Wool-gathering like a zealous Teacher; 
Where's the uſe of Conſolation that you promis'd us? 

Foll. Why thou ſhalt have it, little Vorm, for theſe 
damn'd Pills begin to make me horrible fick, and are 
not like to allow of long Digreſſions; Thus briefly then, 
as befits a Man in my "Caſs 

When my Brother the Merchant went into Africk, 
to follow his great Trade there ----- 

Mor. How o' Devil could he follow it? why he had 
quite loſt his Memory ; I knew him when he was fain 
to carry his own Name in Writing about him, for 
tear leſt he ſhould forget it. 

Foll. Oh his Man John, you know, did all, yet ſtil 
he would go about wit old John, and thought if he 
did go, he did his Buſineſs himſelf; well, when he 
went he left his Daughter with a Portion o' five thou- 
{and Pounds to my Tuition, and if ſhe marry'd without 
my Conſent, ſhe was to have but a thouſand of it. 
When he was gone two Years, he dy'd ----- 

Mor. He did a little forget himſelf methinks, when 
he left the Eſtate in your Hands, Colonel. 
| Foll, 


— 
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Foll. Hold your Tongue, Capt. Coxcomb; now 
the Caſe is this; ye ſtall give me a thouſand Pounds 
for my Intereſt and 'Favour in this Buſineſs, ſettle the 
reſt upon her and her Children, or me and mine, if 
ſhe ha none (d'ye mark me? For I will not have one 
Penny of the Principal paſs through ſuch glewy Fin- 
gers) upon theſe Terms I'll marry her to one of you; 
always provided tho that he whom ſhe ſhall chuſe (for 
He ſhall have as fair a Choice as can be between twe 
ſuch Fellows) ſhall give me good Aſſurances of living 
ifterwards like a Gentleman, as befits her Husband, and 
caſt off the t' other's Company. 

Cat. The Conditions may be admitted of, tho? if I 
have her, 'ſhe'll ha' no ill Bargain on't when the King 
comes home ; but how, Colonel, if ſhe ſhould prove 
a foaliſh fantaſtical Wench, and refuſ@ to marry either 
of us ? 

Joll. Why! then ſhe ſhall never ha' my Conſent to 
marry any body ; and ſhe'll be hang'd, I think, firſt in 
the Friar's Rope, e er ſhe turn Nun. 

Wor. 1'll be a Carthuſian an' ſhe do. 

Fell. If t were not for Chaſtity and Obedience, thou 
might'ſt be ſo; their t' other Vow of never carrying 
any Money about them, thou haſt kept from thy Youth 
upwalds. ; | 

Wor. I'll have her, I'm the better Scholar; and we're 
both equal Soldiers, I'm ſure. ; 

Cut. Thou, Captain Bodadil ! What with that Em- 
ber- week Face o' thine ? that Razor o' thy Noſe ? thou 
look'ſt as if thou hadſt never been fed ſince thou 
ſfack*dit thy Mother's Milk. Thy Cheeks begin to fall 
into hy Mouth, that thou might'ſt eat them. Why 
thou v-ry Lath, with a thing cut like a Face at top, 
and Slit at bottom. I am a Man ha' ſerv'd my King 
and ountry, a Perſon of Honour, Dogbolt, and a 
Colonel, 


Vor. 


\ 
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Wor. Yes, as Prieſts are made now-a-days, a Colonel 
made by thine own ſelf. I muſt confeſs thus much o 
thy good Parts, thour t beholden to no body but thy 
ſelf for what thou art. Thou a Soldier? Did not [ 
ſee thee once in a Quarrel at Nine- pins behind Sodom- 
Lane diſarm'd with one o' the Pins? Alas, good Cutter! 
There's difference, as I take it, betwixt . clattering 
o Swords and Quart- pots, the Effuſion of Blood and 
Claret- Wine ----- | 

Cut. (What a bragging little Cur's this?) 

Mor. The Smoak of Guns and Tobacco ----- nor 
can you, Cutter, fight the better, becauſe you ha' beat 
an old Bawd or a Drawer; beſides, what Parts haſt 
thou ? Haſt thou Scholarſhip enough to make a Brewer's 
Clerk? Canſt thou read the Bib? I'm ſure thou haſt 
not; canſt thou write more than thine own Name, 
and that in ſuch vile Characters, that moſt Men take 
em for Arabian Pot-hooks! Doſt thou not live, Cutter, 
in the Chymerian Darkneſs of Ignorance ? 

Foll. Cymmerian, Captain, let it be Cymmerian ! 

Hor. Ay; I know ſome will have it ſo; but by 
this Light I always call't Chymerian ! 

Cut. O brave Scholar ! Has the Colonel caught you 
in falſe Latin, you Dunce you? You'd cen as 
ſtick to your Captainſhip ; and that you may thank 
me for, you ingratetul Pimp you, was not I the firſt 
that ever call'd you ſo ; and jaid you had ferv'd ſtoutly 
in my Regiment at Newbury? 

Foll. Thy Regiment? Well! Leave your quar- 
relling, Baboons, and try your Fortunes fairly; I begin 
to be very ſick, I'll leave you, and fend in my Neice 
to entertain you : Upon my Lite, if you quarrel any 
more, as great Soldiers as you are, I'll ha' you caſhier'd 
for ever out o this Garriſon o' mine, look tot. 

Exit Col. Jolly, 
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Hor. Come, Cutter, we'd een better play fair Play 
with one another, than loſe all to a third. Let's draw 
Cuts who ſhall accoſt her firſt when ſhe comes in, and 
the rother void the Room for a little while. 

Cut. Agreed ! You may thank the Colonel for com- 
ing off ſo eaſily; you know well enough I dare not ot 
fend him at ſuch a time as this ! 


Wor. The longeſt firſt-------- Draw Lots. 
Cut. Mine! Od's my Life! here ſhe is already ! 
SCENE VI. 


Enter Lucia, to Cutter, and Worm. 


Luc. Not chuſe amiſs ? Indeed I muſt do, Uncle, 


[To her ſelf at her Entrante. 
If I ſhould chuſe again; eſpecially 


If I ſhould do't out of your Drinking Company. 
Tho” I have ſeen theſe Fellows here, I think, 
A hundred times, yet I ſo much 'em, 


never ask'd their Names: But I muſt ſpeak to em 
now. 

My Uncle, Gentlemen, will wait upon you preſently 
again, and ſent me hither to deſire your Patience. 

Cut. Patience, Madam, will be no Virtue requifite 
for us, whilft you are pleas'd to ſtay here : ---- Ha, ha, 
Cutter! that lit pretty pat faith for a beginning. 

| [Worm goes ont. 


Luc. Is your Friend going, Sir? 
Cut. Friend, Madam ?---------(I hope I ſhall be even 


with him preſently) he's a merry Fellow that your Un- 
cle and I divert our {elves withal. 


Luc. What is he, pray, Sir ? | 
Cut. That's ſomething difficult to tell you, Madam 
But he has been all things. He was a Scholar once, 
and ſince a Merchant, but broke the firſt half Year ; 
after that he ſerv'd a Juſtice o Peace, and from thence 


turn'd 
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turn'd a kind o' Sollicitor at Gold/miths-Hall, he as a 
pretty Smattering too in Poetry, and would ha' been my 
Lady Protectreſss Poet; he writ once a Copy in Praiſe 
of her Beaury, but her Highneſs gave him for it but an 
old Half-crown Piece in Gold, which ſhe had hoarded 
up before theſe Troubles, and that diſcourag'd him from 
any further Applications to the Court. Since that, he as 
been a little Agitator of the Cavalier Party, and drew in 
one of the *Prentices that were hang'd lately : He's a 

ingenious Fellow, that's the Truth on't, and a 
pleaſant Droll when he as got a Cup o' Wine in his 
Pate, which your Uncle and I ſupply him with ; but 
for Matters that concern the King, neither of us truſt 
him. Not that I can fay he as betray'd any body, but 
he's ſo indigent a Varlet, that I'm afraid he would {ell 
his Soul to Oliver for a Noble. But, Madam, what a 
Pox ſhould we talk any more o' that Mole-catcher ? 
Now I'm out again---------I am ſo us'd only to ranting 
Whores, that a modeſt Gentlewoman puts me to the 
Nonplus ! 


Luc. Why, my Uncle recommended him to me, Sir, 


as à Perſon of Quality, and one of the fame Condition 
with your ſelf, only that you had been a Colonel o 
Foot, and he a Captain of Horſe in his Majeſty's Ser- 
VICE, 

Cut. You know your Uncle's drolling Humour, Ma- 
dam ; he thought there was no Danger in the Raillery, 
and that you'd quickly find out who he was: Here he 
comes again, Enter Worm. -------I'll leave him 
with you, Madam, for a Minute, and wait upon you 


immediately, (I am at a Loſs, and mult recover my 


ſelf.) Captain, I ha' dealt better by you than you de- 

ſerv'd, and given you a high Character to her ſee you 

do me right too, if there be 'occalion------- I'll make 
bold tho' to hearken whether you do or no. 

Exit Gutter, and ſtands at the Door. 

Hor. 
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Wor. Madam, my noble Friend your Uncle has been 


pleas d to honour me ſo far with his good Opinion, as 


to allow me the Liberty to kiſs your Hands. 

Luc. You're welcome, Sir; but pray, Sir, give me 
Leave, 
Before you enter into farther Compliment, 


To ask one Queſtion of you. 
Hör. J ſhall reſolve you, Madam, with that Truth . 


Which may, I hope, invite you to believe me 


In what I'm to fay afterwards. 


Luc. Tis to tell me your Friend's Name, Sir, and 
his Quality, which, tho? 1 have ſeen him oft, I am yer 
ignorant of : I ſuppoſe him to be ſome honourable Per- 
ſon, who has eminently ſerv'd the King in the late 


Wars. 
Cut. Tis a ſhrewd diſcerning Wench, ſhe has hit me 


right already. [ At the Door. 

Mor. They call him Colonel Cutter, but to deal faith- 
fully with you, Madam, he's no more a Colonel than 
you're a Major-General. 

Cut. Ha ! fure I miſtake the Rogue ! 

for. He never ſery'd his King, not he, no more than 
he does his Maker: Tis true, h'as drunk his Health 
as often as any Man, upon other Mens Charges; and 
he was for a little while, I think, a kind of Hector, 
till he was ſoundly beaten one Day, and diagg'd a- 
bout the Room, like old He o' Troy about the 
Town, | 

Cut, What does this Dog mean, trow ? 

Wor. Once indeed he was very low for almoſt a 
Twelve-month, and had neither Money enough to hire 
2 Barber, nor buy Ciſſars, and then he wore a Beard 
(he faid) for King Charles ; he's now in pretty good 
Cloaths, but would you faw the Furniture of li; 
Chamber! Marry, half a Chair, an earthen Cham- 
ber- pot without an Ear, and the Bottom of an Ink- 

Vor. Ih. R horn 
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Horn for 'a Candle-ſtick ; the reſt is broken foul To- 
dacco-pipes, and a Dozen o Gally-pots with Salve in 
em. 

Cut. Was there ever ſuch a curſed Villain! 

Mor. H'as been a known Cheat about the Town theſe 
twenty Years. 

Luc. What does my Uncle mean to keep him Com- 
pany, if he be ſuch a one? 

Hor. Why he's infatuated, I think ! 1 ha' warn'd 
him on't a thouſand times; he has}fome Wit, (to gite 
the Devil his due) and that tis makes us endure him; 
but however I'd adviſe your Uncle to be a little mote 
cautious how he talks before him o' State Matters, 
For he's ſhrewdly wrong'd if he ben t Cronwell's Agent 
for all the Taverns 1 King's-Street, and the De- 
vil at Nmple- Bar, indeed he's a kind o Reſident in 
em. | 

Cut. Fleſh and Blood can bear no longer 
Worm, you're a ſtinking, lying, perjur'd, damn d Vil- 
lain; and if 1 don't bring you, Madam, his Noſe and 
both his Ears, and lay em at your Feet here before 
Night, may the Pillory and the Pox take mine; till 
then ſuſpend your Judgment. Exit Cutter. 

Luc. Nay, you're both even; —— —— 
Character did he beſtow on you; 

Why, thou vile Wreteh, | 
Go to the Stews, the Goal, and there make Love, 
Thou'lt find none there but ſuch as wil ſcorn the! 

Mor. Why here's brave Work F faith! I ha' carry d it 
ſwimmingly, I'll e en go ſteal away/and drink a dozen 
before I venture to think one Thought o the Buſi- 
neſs. 

| Luc, Go curſed, Race, which ſtick. Ro loathſome 
Crimes 
Upon the honowable Cauſe and Party; j 
And to the noble Loyal Suffe ert, 


A 


U- 
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A worſer Suffering add of Hate and Infamy. 

Go to the Robbers and rhe Parricides, 

And fix your Spots upon their painted Vizards, 
Not on the Native Face of Innocence. 

Tis you retard that Induſtry by which 

Our Country would recover from this Sickneſs ; 
Which, whilſt it fears th' Eruption of ſuch Ulcers, 
Keeps a Diſeaſe tormenting it within, 

But if kind Heav'n pleaſe to reſtore our Health, 
When once the great Phyſician ſhall return, 

He quickly will, I hope, reſtore our Beauty, [ Exit. 


—_—___ 
r — — 
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ACT 1. SCENE 1 
Euter Aurelia. 


See tis no ſmall part of Policy 

To keep ſome little Spies in Enemies Quarters: 
The Parliament had Reaſon---------- 
I would not for five hundred Pounds but ha corrupted 
my Coufin Lucia's Maid; and yet it coſts me nothing 
but Sack- poſſets, and Wine, and Sugar when her Miſtreſs 
is a Bed, and tawdry Ribbonds, or fine trimm'd Gloves 
ſometimes, and once I think a pair of Counterfeit Ruby 
Pendants, that coſt me half a Crown. The poor 
Wench loves Dy d Glaſs like an Indian; for a Diamond 
Bob I'd have her Maiden-head, if I were a Man and che 
2 Maid. If her Miſtreſs did but talk in her Sleep ſome- 
times, o' my Conſcience ſhe'd fit up all Night and 
watch her, only to tell me in the Morning what ſhe 
Gid ; tis the prettieſt diligent Wretch in her TIS, 
now ſhe has under taken't, 


R 2 | Her 
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Her Intelligence juſt now was very good, and 
May be o' Conſequence ; That young Trumar is 
Stoln up the back way into my Couſin's Chamber. 
Theſe are your grave Maids that ſtudy Romances, and 
will be all Mandana's and Caſſandra s, and never ſpit 
but by the Rules of Honour ; Oh, here ſhe comes, 1 
hope, with freſh Intelligence from the Foes Rendez- 
vous. | 


SCENE II. 
Aurelia and Jane. 


Fane. Ha, ha, ha! for the Love of Goodneſs hold 
me, or I ſhall fall down with laughing, Ha, ha, ha 
"Tis the beſt Humour - no I can't tell it you for 
laughing ----- Ha, ha, ha! the prettieſt Sport, Ha, ha, 
ha ! 

Aur. Why, thou haſt not ſeen him lye with her, 
haſt thou? 

The Wench is mad; pr'ythee what is't ? 

Fane. Why (hee, hei, ha!) my Miſtreſs fits by her 
Servant in a long Veil that covers her from Top to 
Toe, and ſays not one Word to him, becauſe of the 
Oath you know that the od Man forc'd his Son to 
take after your Father had forbid him the Houſe, and 
he talks” half an Hour, like an Aſs as he is, all alone, 
and looks upon her Hand all the while, and kiſſes it. 
But that which makes me die with laughing at the 
Conceit (Ha, ha, ha !) is, that when he asks her any 
thing, ſhe goes to the Table, and writes ber Anſwer : 
You never {aw {uch an innocent Puppet-play ! 

Aur. Dear Fane, (kiſs me, Fane) how hall I do to 
ſee *em ? | 
Fane. Why, Madam, Ill go look the Key of my 
Miſtreſs's Cloſet above, that looks into her Chamber, 
where you may fee all, and not be ſeen. 

AM, 


{now 
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Aur. Why that's as good as the Trick o' the Veil; 
o, dear Fane, quickly, 'twill make us excellent Sport 
at Night, and we'll faddle our Noſes together, ſhall we, 
dear Fane ? 
Fane. Ay, dear Madam | III go ſeek out the Key. 
| Aur. Tis ſtrange, if this Trick o' my Coulin's 
ſhould beget no Trick o' mine, That would be pitiful 
dull doings, 


SCENE III. 
Aurelia and My. Puny. 


Aur. Here comes another of her Servants ; a young, 


rich, fantaſtical Fop, that would be a Wit, and has got 
a new way of being fo ; he ſcorns to ſpeak any thing 
that's common, and finds out ſome impertinent Simili- 
tude for every thing. The Devil, I think, can't find 
one for him. This Coxcomb has ſo little Brains too, 


as to make me the Confident of his Amours. Fill. 


thank him for his Confidence e'er I ha' done with him. 


Pun, Who's here? O Madam! is your Father out 


of his Metaphorical Grave yet? You underſtand my 
Meaning; my dear Confident ? You're a Wit! 

Aur. Like what, Mr. Puny ? 

Pun. Why ----- like me 


Aur. That's right your way, Mr. Puny, it's an odd 


Similitude. 

Pun. But where's your Father, little Queen o' Dia- 
monds? Is he extant? I long like a Woman big with 
Twins to ſpeak with him! 

Aur. You can't now poſſibly. There was never 
any Creature ſo ſick with a Diſeaſe as he is with Phy- 
tick, to Day, the Doctor and the Apothecary's with 
him, and will let no body come in. But, Mr. Puny, 1 
have. Words o' Comfort for you ! 


KN 2 Pun. 


Un 
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un. What, my dear Queen o Sheba ! and 1 have, 
Ophir for thee if thou haſt. 

Aur. Why your Rival is forbid our Houſe, and has 
{worn to his Father never to ſee or hear your Miſtreſs 
more. 

Pun I knew that Yeſterday, as well as I knew my 
Credo ; but I'm the very Few of Malta, if ſhe did not 
uſe me ſince that, worſe than I'd uſe a rotten Apple. 

Aur. Why that can't be, Brother Wit, why that 
was uncivilly done of her! 

Pun, O hang her, Queen of Fairies, (I'm all for 
Queens to Day I think) ſhe cares much for that ; no, 
that 4ſrian Crocodile Truman is ſtil] ſwimming in her 
Fræcordiums, but I'll fo Ferret him out, T'll beat him as 
a Bloomsbury Whore beats Hemp; III ſpoil his grave 
Dominical Poftures ; Il make him ſneak, and look like 
a Door off the Hinges. 

Aur. That's hard | but he deſerves it truly, if he 
ſtrive to Annihilate. 

Pun, Why well faid, Siſter Wit, now thou ſpeak'(t 
odly too 

Ar. Well, without Wit or Foolery, Mr. Puny, 
what will you give me, if this Night, this very im- 
probable Night, I make you marry my Couſin Lucia ? 

Pun. Thou talk ſt like Medw/a's Head, thou aſto- 
niſheſt me. 

Aur. Well, in plain Language as befits a Bargain; 
there's Pen and Ink in the next Chamber, give but a 
Bill under your Hand to pay me five hundred Pounds 
in Gold (upon Forfeiture of a thouſand if you fail) 
within an Hour after the Buſineſs is done, and I'll be 
bound Body for Body my Couſin Lucia ſhall be your Wife 
this Night; if I deceive you, your Bond will do you 
no hurt, if I do not, conſider a little before-hand, whe- 
ther the Work deſerves the Reward, and do as you 
think fit. 


Pun. 
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Pun. There ſhall be no more 
Haſty- Pudding; PI! write it an you will in Short- 
hand, to diſpatch immediately, and preſently go put 
five hundred Marygolds in a Purſe for you. Come a- 
way like an Arrow out of a Scythian Bow. 

Aur. T'l do your Buſineſs * you, I'll warrant you; 
 Alloss Mon Cher. Exeunt. 


SCENE N. 
Eurer Cutter, and Worm. 


cut. Now I ha thee at the Placo where thou af- 
frontedſt me, here will I cut thy Throat. 

Por. d be hang' d firſt. 

Cut. No by this Light. 

Wor, Yor! be hang'd after then. 

Cit. Not ſo neither; for I'll he thee into ſo many 
Morſels, that the Crowner ſhall not be able to give his 
Verdict, whether twas the Body of a Man or of a 
Beaſt, as thou art. Thou ſhalt be * Worm, 
within this Hour. 

or. He was a Coward once, nor have I ever heard 
one Syllable fince of his Reformation; he ſhall not 
daunt me. 

Cut. Come on; I'll ſend thee preſently to Fre- 
bus BH. [ Draws, 
Without either Bail or Main- prize. 

Mor. Have at you, Cutter, an thou hadſt as many 
Lives as are in Plutarch, I'd make an end of em all, 

Cut. Come on, Miſcreant. 

Wor. Do, do! ſtrike an' thou dar'ſt. 

Cur. Coward, I'll give thee the Advantage of the 
firſt Puſh, Coward. 

Mor. 1 ſcorn to take any thing o' thee, Few. 

Cut. If thou dar'ſt not ſtrike firſt, thou ſubmitt'ſt, 
and I give thee thy Life. 
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Hor. Remember, Cutter, you were treacherous firſt 
to me, and therefore muſt begin. Come, pox upon't, 
this Quarrel will coſt us Quarts of Wine a- piece before 
the Treaty o Peace be ended. 

Cut. Here's Company coming in; I'll hear o ne 
Treaties, Norm, we'll fight it out. 


SCENE V. 
Euter to them Aurelia and Puny. 


Aur. Five hundred neat Gentlemen-like twenty Shil- 

ling Pieces, tho never waſh'd nor barb'd ----- 

| Reading. 
A Curſe upon him, can't he write a Bond without 
theſe Sotteries? 

Pun. Why how now Panims? Fighting like two 
Sea-fiſn in the Map? Why how now my litile Gal- 
limaufty, my little Olęopodrido of Arts and Arms; Hold 
the ferce Gudgeons 

Axr. Ods my Life, Puny, let's go in again; that's 


the a to part em. | 

Pun. Do, do! kill one another, and be hang'd like 
Ropes of Onions. 

Cut. At your Command? No, Puny, Tl be forc'd 
by no Man; put up, Worm; well fight for no Man's 
Pleaſure, but our own. 

Nr. Agreed! I won't make Sport with murdering 
any Man, an' he were a Turk. | 

Pun. Why now ye ſpeak like the Pacifick Sea; we'll 
to the King's Pole anon, and drink all into Pylades a- 
gain; we'll drink up a whole Veſſel there to Redinte- 
gration, and that ſo big, that the Tun of Heydelburg 
ſhall ſeem but a Barrel of Pickl'd Oyſters to it; mean 
time, thou pretty little Smith o' ,my good Fortune, 
beat hard upon the Anvil of your Plot, I'll go and pro- 
vide the Spankers. [Exit Puny. 

Cut. 
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Cut. Your Couſin, Mrs. Aurelia, has abus'd us moft 
irreverently. 

Aur. Why, what's the Matter ? 

os Your Father recommended us two as Suiters 
to her, | 
Aur. And ſhe'd ha* none of you? What a fooliſh” . 
Girl *tis, to ſtand in her own Light ſo ? 

Mr. Nay, that's not all, but ſhe us'd us worſe than 
if we'd been the verieſt Rogues upon the Face of the 
whole Earth. 

Aur. That's a little thought too much, but 'twas - 
ſafer erring o' that hand. 

Cut. Ay, we're like to get much, I ſee, by com- 
plaining to you. 

Enter Jane. 

Fane. Ha, ha, ha! Here's the Key o' the Cloſet, 
go up ſoftly, Madam, Ha, ha, ha! and make no 
Noiſe, dear Madam, I muſt be gone. Exit. 

Aur. Why does this little Foppotee laugh always ? 
'Tis ſuch a. Ninny that ſhe betrays her Miſtreſs, and 
thinks ſhe does no hurt at all, no, not ſhe. Well, 
wretched Lovers, come along with me now, (but 
ſoftly upon your Lives, as you would ſteal to a Mi- 
ſtreſs through her Mother's Chamber) and I'll ſhew you 
this ſevere Penelope, lock'd up alone in a Chamber with - 
your Rival. 

Cut. As ſoftly as Snow falls. 

Hor. Or Vapours riſe, 

Aur. What are you Puniſh too with your Simili- 
tudes ? Mum -----not a Word ----- pull off your Shces 
at Bottom of the Stairs, and tollow me. 


R 5 
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SCENE VI. 
Enter Truman Fuxior. 


Aud preſently Aurelia, Cutter, and Worm, appear at 4 
little Window. 


Trum. Why ſhould her cruel Uncle ſeek t' oppoſe 
A Love in all reſpects fo Good and Equal? 
He has ſome wicked End in't, and deſerves 
To be deceiv'd ! 

Cut. Deceiv'd ? pray mark that, Madam. 

Trum. She is gone in to ſee if Things be ripe yet, 
To make our laſt Attempt upon her Uncle; 
If our Plot fail--------- i; 

Aur. A Plot i'faich, and I ſhall Counter- plot ye. 


Trum. In ſpight of our worſt Enemies, our Kin- 
dred, 


And a raſh.Oath that's cancel!'d in the making, 
We will purſue our Loves to the laſt Point, 
And buy that Paradiſe, though't be with Martyrdom ! 


SCIENE VIE. 
Euter Lucia. 


She goes to the Table and writes whilſt he Speaks, and 
gives him the Paper, 


Trum. She's come, methinks 1 fee her through her 
Veil; 

$he's naked in my Heart with all her Beauties. 
Wor. Thou haſt a bawdy Heart, I'll warrant thee, 
Cut. Hold your Peace, Coxcomb. 
Trum. That has, I think, taken an Oath 


Quite contrary to mine, never to {ce 
Any thing elle 


He's 
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He's extreamly Sick, and thinks he [Reads a Paper 
ſhall ſhall die; the Doctor and Po- L 
thecam have atted very wel; FI | 
be with him _—_ Go mio my 
little — Ms for the Suc- [A Cry within, 
ceſs-------P'll pray whe As * Zeal Mrs. Aurelia! 
as any Sinner, converted juſt upon the 
Poins of Death, prays his ſhort time out. 

| [Exeunt Truman and Lucia. 


Aur. What can this mean ? and [They ory within, 
the Cry within there? Pray let's go down and {ce 
what's the Matter. 


Enter Will aud Ralph crying. 


Will. Ah, Lord ! My poor Maſter ! Mrs. Aurelia, 
Mrs. Aurelia 

Au. Here, what's the Buſineſsꝰ 

Ralph. O Lord! The ſaddeſt Accident. 

Aur. For the love of Heav'n ſpeak quickly, 

Will, I cannot ſpeak for weeping ; my poor Maſter's 
Poiſon d. 

Aur. Poiſon'd! How pr'ythee, and by whom ? 

ill. Why by the ſtrangeſt Accident, Miſtreſs, The 
Doctor preſcrib d one, what d' ye call it, with a hard 
Name, and that careleſs Rogue the Pothceary's Man 
(miſtaking one Glaſs for another that ſtood by it) put in 
another what d'ye call it, that is a mortal Poiſon. 

Aur. Oh then 'tis plain, there was the Plot t ey 
talk'd of; ye heard, Gentlemen, what they ſaid; pray 
follow me, and bear Witneſs. [ Exit Ares. 

Cut. Undoubtedly they had a Hand in't; we ſhall be 
brought to ſwear againſt them, Worm. - 

Wor. II ſwear what I heard, and what I heard not, 
but 1'll hang em. I fee I ſhall be reveng'd o that proud 
Tit ; but it grieves me for the Colone], 


SCENE 


J 


* 
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SCENE VIII. 


Colonel Jolly _ in a Chair) Aurelia, Cutter, Worm, 
ill, Ralph, orher Servants. 


Jul. Oh! 1 ha' vomited out all my Guts, and all 
my Entrails- 
Aur. Oh my dear Father ! 
Joll. Im going, Daughter ha ye ſent the pocky | 
Doctor and the plaguy *Pothecary to a Juſtice o Peace to 
te examin'd ? 

Will. Yes, Sir, your Worſhip's Steward and the Con- 
ſtable are gone with 'em ; does your 2 think they 
did it out o' Malice, and not by a Miſtake ? If 1 had 
thought they did, 1'd a hang'd em preſently, that you 
might ha' ſeen it done before you dy'd. 

Foll. Hub, huh, huh! I think that Rogue the Do- 
ctor did it, becauſe I beat him rene Dey in our drink- 
ing ! Huh, huh, huh! | 

Aur. No, Sir, (O my dear Father) no, Sir, you lit- 
tle think who were the Contrivers of your Murder, een 
my Coufin Luce and her Gallant------ Oh Lord 
diſcover'd by a miracu'ous Providence -they're both 

her in her Chamber now, and there we over-heard 
em as it pleas'd- ------theſe two Gentlemen heard em 
as well as |-------- 

Foll. Can they be ſuch Monſters? Oh! I'm as hot 
as Lucifer----Oh-----Oh ! What did you hear em fay ? 
h my Stomach ! 

Cut, Why that they had a Plot------- 

Aur. And that the Doctor and Pothecary had done 
it very well. 

Wor. Ay, and your Neice ask'd if he thought the 
Poiſon was ſtrong enough. 


Aur. There never was ſuch an Impudence 


—— 
- 
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will. How Murder will out! I always thought, Fel- 
low Ralph, your. Miſtreſs _ was nought with that 
oung {mooth-fac'd Varlet ; do you remember, Ralph, 
what I told you in the Buttery once? 
Aur. Here ſhe comes! O Impudence! 


Enter Lucia. 


Foll. Oh! Oh! Oh !-----go all aſide a little, and let 
me ſpeak with her alone. Come hither, Neice 

Oh! Oh ! You ſee by what Accident t has pleas d 
huh-----huh----huh-----to take away your loving Uncle, 
Neice ! huh---------- 

Luc. I fee't, Sn, with that Grief which your Miſ- 
fortune, and mine tw the Loſs of you does require, 

Cut. There's a Devil for you; But, 

Captain, did you hear her ſpeak o [ Joll. and Luc. 
PRs and whether it were ſtrong tall together. 

h ? 
wy No, but I love to ſtrike home when I do a 
Buſineſs, I'm for thorough-ſtitch ; I'm thorough-pac'd, 
what a pox ſhould a Man ſtand mincing ? 

Luc. 1 hope, Sir, and have Faith, that you'll recover! 
But, Sir, becauſe the Danger's too apparent,. and who 
(alas) knows how Heav'n may diſpoſe of you ! Before 
it grow too late (after your Bleſling) I bumbly beg one 
Boon upon my Knees. 

Foll. What is t (riſe up, Neice) Oh-----I can deny 
you nothing at this time ſure | 

Luc. It is (I wo' not rife, Sir, till you grant it) 
That ſince the Love 'twixt Truman and my ſelf 
Has been ſo fix d, and like our Fortunes equal, 

Ye would be pleas'd to ſign, before your Death, 

The Confirmation of that Love, our Contract, 

And when your Soul ſhall meet above my Father's, 

As ſoon as he has bid you Welcome thither, 

He'll thank you for this Goodneſs to his Daughter; 


-_ 
* . 
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I do conjure you, Sir, by his Memory! 

By all your Hopes of Happineſs hereafter 

In a better World! and all your deareſt 

Wiſhes of Happineſs for thoſe whom ye 

Love moſt, and leave behind ye here ! 

Foll. You ha deſerv'd fo well o me, Neice, that 
tis impoſſible to deny you any thing: Where's gentle 
Mr. Truman ? 

Luc. In the next Room, Sir, waiting on your Will, 
As on the Sentence of his Life and Death too. | 

Foll. Oh I'm very ſick ----- pray bring him in. 

Luc. A thouſand Angels guard your Life, Sir! 
Or, if you die, carry you up to Heav'n. [Exi. 

Wor. Was there ever - ſuch a rung diſſembling 
Witch ? | 

Cut. Here's Woman in Perfection : 

The Devil's in their Tails, and in their Tongues ! 
They're poſſeſs d both ways 
oll. -— Ralph, is Feremy there too ? Be ready 


I ſpeak to you. 
- Enter Truman, Lucia (veil'd.) 


Trum. Our Prayers are heard, tis as we wiſh'd, dear 
Lucia. Oh this b Hour 

Foll. Take him and carry him up to the Green 
Chamber ----- Oh my Belly - lock him in ſure there, 
*rill you ſee what becomes of me; if I do die, he and 
his Miſtreſs ſhall have but an ill Match of it at 
Oh my Guts ----- Lock up Luce too in her Chamber. 

Trum. What do ye mean, Gentlemen ? Are you 
mad ? 

Will. We mean to lock you up fate, Sir, for a great 
Jewel as you are ! 

Lac. Pray hear me all. 

Foll. Away with em. [ Exeunt all the Servants 

with Truman md Lucia, ſevera! ways. 

Aur. 


— 
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Aur. How do you, Sir? 1 hope you may o ercome 
it, your Nature's 


Jul. No, 'tis impoſſible ; and yet I find a little 
Eaſe, but tis but a flaſh ---- Awrelia-—- Oh there it 
wrings me again ----- fetch me the Cordial-glaſs in the 
Cabinet Window, and the little Prayer-Book ; I would 
fain repent, but it comes ſo hardly J am very unfit 
to die, if it would pleaſe Heav n ſo, ſet down the 
GlaG----- there L— give me ---— 

Aur. The Prayer-Book, Sir, 's all mouldy, I muſt 
wipe it firſt. 

Foll. Lay it down too ſo it begins t af 
ſwage a little ----- there lay down the Book ; twill but 
trouble my Brains now I'm a dying. 


Euter Will. 
il. Here's the Widow, Sir, without, and Mrs. 
Tabitha her Daughter; they have heard o your Mis- 
fortune, and ha brought Mr. Kock-down to comfort 


Fell. How ? Everlaſting Knock-down ! Will they 
trouble a Man thus when he's a dying? Sirrah ! Rlock- 
head! Let in Foſeph Knock down, and I'll ſend thee to 
Heav'n before me ; I have but an Hour or two to live 
perhaps, and that's not enough for him I'm ſure to 
Preach in ! 

Will. Shall Mrs. Barebottle come in, Sir ? 

Foll. That's a She Knock-down too; well, let her 
come in huh ! huh! huh! I muſt bear all things 
patiently now : But Sirrah, Rogue! Take heed o' Jo- 
ſeph Knock-down, thou ſhalt not live with Ears, if Jo- 
ſeph Knock-down enter. 


Enter Widow, and Tabitha. 


Mid. How do you do, Neighbour Colonel? How 
is't ? Take Comfort, 


Fell, 
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Foil. Cut off i th Flower o my Age, Widow. 

Wid. Why, Man's Life is but a Flower, Mr. Folly, 
and the Flower withers, and Man withers, as Mr. 
Knock-down obſerv'd laſt Sabbath-day at Evening Exer- 
ciſe : But, Neighbour, you're paſt the Flower, you're 

old as well as ----- 

Foll. Ithe very Flower ; that damn'd Quack-al- 
ver - | 

Tab. Methoughts he was the uglieſt Fellow, Mo- 
ther; and they ſay he's a Papiſh too, forſooth. 

IWid. I never lik'd a Doctor with a red Noſe ; my 
Husband was wont to {ay ---- How do you, Mrs. Au- 
relia ? Comfort your ſelf, we muſt all die ſooner or 
later; to Day here, to Morrow gone. 

Foll. Oh the Torture of ſuch a Tongue ! Would I 
were dead already, and this my Funeral Sermon. 

Mid. Alas poor Man! his Tongue I warrant ye is 
as hot as paſſes; you have a better Memory than I, 
Tabitha, tell him what Mr. Knock-down ſaid was a 
Saint's Duty in tormenting Sickneſſes; now Poiſon's 
a great Tormenter. 

Fell. Oh! Oh !----- this additional Poiſon will cer- 
tainly make an end of me 

Wid. Why ſeek for ſpiritual Incomes, Mr. Colonel ; 
11! tell you what my Husband Barebottle was wont to 
obſerve (and he was a Colonel too) he never ſought 
for Incomes, but he had ſome Bleſſing follow'd imme- 
dixtely ; once he fought for em in Hartfordſbire, and 
the next Day he took as many Horſes and Arms in the 
Country, as ſerv'd to raiſe three Troops; another time 
he ſought for em in Buckler:bury, and three Days after 
2 Friend of his, that he ow'd five hundred Pounds to, 
was hang'd for a Malignant ; - and the Debt forgiven 
him by the Parliament; a third time he ſought for em 
in Hartfordſhire ----- | | 


Tab, 
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Tab. No, Mother, twas in Wercefterſhire, forſooth. 
Mid. Ay Child, it was indeed in Worceſterſhire ; and 

within two Months after the Dean of Worceſter's Eſtate 

fell to him. | „ 

Joll. He ſought for em once out o my Eſtate too, 
I thank him : Oh my Head! 

id. Why truly, Neighbour Colonel, he had that 
but for his Penny, and would have had but a hard Bar- 
gain of it, if he had not by a Friend's means of the 

Council hook'd in two thouſand Pounds of his Ar- 

rears. 

Cut. For Shame let's relieve him. Colonel, you ſaid 
you had a Mind to ſettle ſome Affairs of your Eſtate 
with me, and Capt. Worm here. 

IWid. I'll leave you then for a while, pray ſend for 
me, Neighbour, when you have a Mind to't : Hea- 
ven ſtrengthen you; come, Tabitha. 

Foll. Aurelia, go out with them, and leave us three 
together for haif an Hour, 

Exit. Wid. Tab. Aur. 

Stay you, ill, and reach me the Cordial; I begin to 

hope that my extream violent Fit of Vomiting and 

Purging has wrought out all the Poiſon, and fav'd my 

Life my Pain's almoſt quite gone, but I'm ſo {ore 

and faint -- give me the Glaſs. 

Wor. What d' you mean, Colonel ? You will not 
doat, I hope, now you're dying ? Drink I know not 
what there, made by a Doctor and a *Pothecary ? Drink 
a Cup o' Sack, Man, healing Sack; you'll find your 
old Antidote beſt. 

Cut. He'as Reaſon, Colonel, it agrees beſt with 
your Nature; tis good to recover your Strength —-- as 
tor the Danger, that's paſt, I'm confident, already. 

Foll. Doſt thou think ſo, honeſt Cutter? Fetch him 
a Bottle o Sack, Mill, for that News; I'll drink a little 
my ſelf, one little Beer-glaſs, 


Qu. 
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Cut. Poor Creature! He would try all ways to 
lire = 
Foll. Why if I do die, Currer, a Glaſs o' Sack will 
do me no Hurt I hope : I do not intend to die the 
whining way, like a Girl that's afraid to lead Apes in 
Hell---------[ Enter Will, with a Bottle and great Glaſs. 
So, give it me; a little fuller, yet it warms ex- 
ceedingly and is very Cordial-----So,-----fill to the 
Gentlemen. 
Wor. Let's drink, let's drink, whilſt Breath we have; 
| [ Sings. 
You'll find but cold, but cold drinking in the Grave. 
Cut. A Catch i'faith ! Boy, go down, Boy, go 
down, 
And fill us t'other Quart, 
That we may drink the Colone!'s Health. 
Wor. That we may drink-the Colonel's Health, 
Both. Before that we do part. 
Wor. Why doſt thou frown, thou arrant Clown ?' 
Ney Boys Tope 
" Foll. Why this is very chearly ! Pray let's ha' the 
Catch that we made t other Night againſt the Doctor. 
Wor. Away with't, Cutter; hum 
Come fill us the Glaſs o' Sack. 
Cut. What Health do we lack ? : 
Nor. Confuſion to the Quack. 
Both. Confound him, confound him, 
Diſeaſes all around him. 
Cut. And fill again the Sack, 
Wor. That no Man may lack, 
Cut. Confuſion to the Quack, 
Bach. Confuſion to the Quack, 
Confound him, confound him, 
Diſeaſes all around hirn, i 
Mr. He's a kind of Grave maker, 
Cut. An Urinal Shaker, 
Wor. A wretched Groat-taker, 
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Cut. A ſtinking Cloſe-Stool raker. 

Wor. He's a Quack, that's worſe than a Quaker, 

Both. He's a Quack, gc. 

Wor. Hey Boys------Gingo------ | 
Foll. Give me the Glaſs, ul, Ill venture once more, 
whate'er come on't. Here's a Health to the Royal Tra- 

veller, and ſo Finis Coronat. 

Hor. Come on Boys, Vivat ; have at you again then. 
Now a Pox on the Poll of old Politick Noll. 

Both. We'll drink *till we bring 
In Triumph back the King. 

Wor. May he live till he ſee 
Old Noll upon a Tree. 

Mor. And many ſuch as he. 

Both. May he live till, Ce. 

Foll. Lm very ſick again; Will, help me into my 
Bed; reſt you merry, Gentlemen. 

Cut. Nay, we'll go in with him, Captain, he ſhall 
not die this bout. 

Wor. It's pity but he ſhould, he does 't fo bravely ; 
come along then, kifs me, Cutter; Is not this better 
than Quarrelling ? 

Both. May he live till he ſee, gc 

Hey for Fidlers now ! Exeunt. 


ACT IL SCENE I. 
Euter Jolly and Aurelia. 


Foll. my an, Aurelia, the Story they all agree in; 

twas nothing but a rh Plot o the two 
Lovers, to put me in fear o' Death, in hope to work 
then upon my good Nature, or my Conſcience, and 
Quack canipir'd with them out o Revenge; 9 ＋ 


| 
SF 
| 
| 
| 


— 
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curſed Rogue tho to give me ſuch an unmerciful Doſe 
of Scammony ! It might ha' prov'd but an ill jeſt; but 
however, I will not be a loſer by the Buſineſs, e er I ha 
done with't, 

Aur. Methinks there might be ſomething extracted 
ont of it. 

Foll. Why ſo there ſhall ; Pl! pretend, Aurelia, to be 
ſtill deſperately Sick, and that I was really poiſon d; no 
Man will blame me after that, for vrhatſoever I do 
with my Neice. But that's not all, I will be mightily 
troubled in Conſcience, ſend for the Widow, and be 
converted by her, that will win her Heart, join'd with 
the hopes of my ſwallowing Lucia's Portion. 

Aur, For that Point I'll aſſiſt you, Sir: Aſfure her 
that my Coulin Lucia is marry d privately this Afternoon 
to Mr. Puny. 

Foll. I would ſhe were, Wench (for thine and my 
fake) her Portion would be forfeited then indeed, and 
ſhe would ha no great need of t, for that Fop's very 
rich. | 

Aur, Well, Sir, I'll bring ſufficient Proofs of that, 
to ſatisfie the Widow, and that's all you require; be 
Pleas'd to let the Secret of the Buſineſs reſt with me 
yet a while, To-morrow you ſhall know't. But for 


my own Part, Sir, if I were in your Place, I'd rather 


patiently loſe my Eſtate for ever, than take't again witch 
her 


Foll, Oh! hold your {elf contented, good frank- 
hearted Aurelia; would I were to marry ſuch a one 
every Week theſe two Years: Sec how we differ 
now ? 

Aur. Beſs us! What humming and hawing will be 
i this Houſe ! What preaching, and houling, and faſt- 
ing, and eating among the Saints ! Their firſt pious 
Work will be to banifh Fercher and Ben Fohn/on out 
o the Parlour, and bring in their Rooms Martin Mar- 

Pre- 
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Prelate, and Poſies of Holy Hony-ſuckles, and a Salve- 
box for a wounded Conſcience, and a Bundle of Gra 

from Canaan, I can't abide 'em ; but I' break my 
Siſter Tabitha's Heart within a Month one way or o- 
ther. But, Sir, ſuppoſe the King ſhould come in a- 
gain, (as I hope he will for all theſe Villains) and 
you have your own again o' courſe, you'd be very 
proud of à Soap-boiler's Widow then in Hide-Park, 
Foll. Oh ! Then the Biſhops will come in too, and 
ſhe'll away to New-England ; well, this does not do my 
Buſineſs ; I'll about it, and ſend for her. Exit. 


Enter Ralph. 


Aur. And I' about mine; Ralph, did you ſpeak to 
Mr. Puny to meet me an Hour hence at the Back- door 
in the Garden? He muſt not know the Eſtate the Houſe 
is in yet. 

1470. Yes, forſooth, he bad me tell you, he'd no 
more fail you than the Sun fails day, I know 
not what he means by't, but he charg'd me to tell you 
ſo, and he would bring (forſooth) his Regiment of five 
hundred. He's a Mad-man, I think. 

Aur. Well, did you ſpeak to Mr. Soaker to ſtay with- 
in too, the little Deacon chat uſes to drink with ill 
and you? 

Ralph. Ves, forſooth, he's in the Buttery. 

Aur. Pray Heav'n he don't forget my Inſtructions 
there ! But firſt I have a little Trick for my Lovers to 


begin withal, they ſhall ha' twenty more before I ha 
done with em. Exit. 


SCENE 
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SC E NE II. 
Enter. Truman Junior. 


Trum. The Veil of this Miſtake will ſoon be caſt a- 
way, I would I could remove Lucia's as eaſily, and ſee 
-her Face again, as fair, as ſhortly our Innocence will 
a 

But if my angry Father come to know our late In- 
telligence in this unlucky Buſineſs, though we ha? ful- 
flld the Letter of his Will, that which can fatisfie a 
Lover's Conſcience will hardly do fo to an old Man's 
Paſſion ; ye heav'nly Powers, or take away my Life, 
or give me quickly that for which I am only content 
to keep it. 


SCENE III. 
Enter Aurelia, (veil'd.) 


Ha ! I did but fpeak juſt now of heav'nly Powers 
And my bleſt Angel enters, ſure they have 
Heard me, and promiſe what I pray d for. 
My dear Lucia, I thought you'd been a kind of Priſoner 
too. [ She. gives him a Paper, and embraces him. 
She's kinder too than ſhe was wont to be; 
My Prayers are heard and granted, I'm confirm'd in't. 


[ Reads. By my Maid's means I have gotten Keys 

both of my own Chamber and yours ; we may 

ooo if you pleaſe ; but that I fear would ruin you ; 

He he both now in the ſame Houſe, a good Fortune that 

is not like to continue; ſmce I have the Engagement of 

your Faith, I account my ſelf your Wife already, and 

ſhall put my Honour into your Hands; about Midnight I 

ſhall ſteal to you ; If were to ſpeak this, I ſhould bluſh, 
but I know whom I truſt, Yours, Lucia. 

Tram. 


5 ig OT. EY 
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Trum. Thou doſt not know me, Lucia, [ Aſide. 
And haſt forgot thy ſelf : Tam amaz d. 
Stay, here's a Poſtſcript. Burn this Paper as (008 
as you have read it. 
Burn it? Yes, would I had t before, 
{ Burns it at the Candle. 
May all Remembrance of thee periſh with thee, 
Unhappy Paper ! 
Thy very Aſhes fure will not be innocent. 
But fly about and hurt ſome chaſte Man's Eyes, 
As they do mine. 
Oh, Lucia, this I thought of all Mirfortuncs 
Would never have befallen me, to ſee thee 
Forget the Ways of Virtue and of Honour. 
L little thought to ſee upon our Love, 
That flouriſh'd with ſo ſweet and freſh a Beauty, 
The ſlimy Traces of that Serpent, Luſt. 
What Devil has poiſon'd her ? I know not what to 
fay to her. 
Go, Lucia, retire, pr'ythee, to thy Chamber, 
And call thy wandering Virtue home again, 
It is not yet far gone, but call it quickly, 
Tis in a dangerous way; I will forget thy Error, 
And ſpend this Night in Prayers that Heav'n may do 


ſo. [Exit Aur. 
Would ſhe have had me been mine own Adulterer ? 


Before nay Marriage ! ----- Oh Luſt--—- Oh Frailty ---- 
Where in all human Nature ſhall we mils 

The ulcerous Fermentations of thy Heat, 

When thus (alas) we find thee — 46 out 


Upon the comli't Viſage of Perfection? [Ex@8. 


[Weegs: 


N > — 
* 
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r 
| Enter Aurelia. 


Aur. Pray Heav'n, I han't made my fooliſh Wit ſtay 

for me; if he talk with others of the Houſe before 

me, I'm undone. Stay, have I my 

Pulls out a Paper ready? Oh! that's well! my 

Paper. Hand I'm ſure's as like hers as the Left 

5 is to the Right, we were taught by the 

fame Maſter, pure Iralian, there's her As and her G's 
Tl ſwear ----- Oh ! are you come? That's well. 


SCENE V. 
Enter Puny, 


Tis almoſt four o Clock, and that's the precious 
Hour, 
Pun. My little Heliogabalus, here I am, Preſto ! 
Aur. You're always calling me Names, Mr Pany, 
that's unkindly done to one that's labouring for you as 
I am. 
Pm. IJ ha' made more haſte hither, than a Parſon 
does to a Living © three hundred and fifty Pounds a 
"Ter. + | 3 
Aur. Puny, you're not a Man o' Buſineſs I ſee, that's 
not the Stile o' "Buſineſs ; Well, I ha' done, I think, 
the Work for you, tis as odd a Plot as ever you heard. 
Pun, I like it better, I love odd things. 
Aour. why thus then, you know Mr. Truman took 
an Oath to his Father never to ſee my Couſin more 
without his leave. 
Pun. Piſh, do I know that' a Lawyer loves to take 
Money in a Michaelmaſs Term ? 
Ar. A pies upon you: Well, my Father has made 
Lucy ſwear too never to ſee Truman without his Con- 


ſent, Pun, 
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Pun. Good, there will be a good Bo-peep Love. ; 
Aur, For all this, they're refoly'd to Marry this Af- 
ternoon (nay, don't interrupt me with your Fopperies,, 
or I'll be gone) and to fave their Oaths (like cunning 
Caſuiſts, as all Lovers are) they'll be marry'd in a dark 
Room (do you mark me?) the Miniſter, Mr. Soaker, 
is to marry them without Book; and becauſe they're 
bound not to ſpeak to one another (for that I forgot to 
tell you) they're to ſignific their Conſent, when he asks 
em, Mill you ſuch a one . by Reverences, and giving 
their Hands; you never heard of ſuch a Humour, but 

they re both mad 

Pun. Ha. ha, ha ! Rare, as Fantaſtical as a Whirl- 
gig but how came you to know all this, my little 
pretty Witch of | Lancaſhire ? 

Aur. Why that 'm coming to; her Maid you muſt 
know is my Penſioner, and betrays all Counſels; and 
to confirm: all this to you, here's her laſt Letter to Pu- 
man about the Buſineſs, * which my Intelligencer has de- 
liverd to me inſtead of him, you know her Hand: 
Read it all over to your felt. ä 

Pam. Vil {wear by her Foot, this is her Hand 
hum ----- [Reads] Ay Uncle's fick, and no Body will 
be at this ſide o the Houſe ----- the matted Chamber 
hum <---- In at the bach Door, which ſhall be left only 
put to morn (ha, ha, ha!) Mr. Soaker with YOu === 
juſt at four jou muſt not ſiay long with me (ha, 
ha, ha !) when *tis done and paſs recovery, they'il releaſe 
%5 of our Oaths ----- hum ----- I ſhall not fail Yours, 
L. (ha, ha, ha) | 

Aur. Now he knows nothing o' the time, for that 
he ſhould ha* known by this Letter; and you conceive 
my Delign, I hope: you're not a Wit tor nothing. 

Pan. My dear Pythagorean, that I ſhould go in and 
Marry her inſtead of him? | 

Aur, Right! Thou'ſt a ſhrewd reach, 

Vo I. II. 8 Pas 


—— 1 te 
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Pun. But where's old Soaker all this while 

Aur. Why, I ba' told all this to him, only naming 
you in all things inſtead of Truman; and that twas my 
Contrivance all for my Couſin's and your fake ; he's 
within at a Call, I'll Cad fer bin; Who's there ? 
Mary ? Call hither Mr, Soaker ; I ha' given him five 
Pounds, and for ſo much more he'll Pe PRI 
ther to-Morrow, if you will. 

mary d N r 

Freſter- ohm II make't a theufand Spankers. 


Enter Mr. Soaker. 


Hur. Oh come, tis time, Mr. Saler; as foon as 
you ha' done, leave the marry'd Couple together, II 
lock this Door upon you, go out at the t other, where 
ſhe'll come in to you. 

Pun. Tis as dark as the Devils Conſcience; but the 
beſt is, the Parſon has a good Fieri Facies, like a Holi- 
day, that will give ſome Light. 

Aur. No! there's Light enough to keep you from 
ſtumbling within. Oh! I forgot to tell you, break a 
piece of Gold, and give half, for a Proof of the ——- 
do you underſtand me ? 

Pun. Tis well thought on; but, Domine Dodforibus, 
can you ſay the Service without Book are you ſure ? 

Soak, I warrant you, Sir; can you Tye wind ber 
without Book afterwards ? 

Pan. He's a Wit too, by June: all are Wits that 
have a Finger in this Veniſon-Paſty. 

Aur. She'll come immediately, go in; do not day 


above half an Hour, Mr. Puny, my Couſin will be 


miſs d elſe, and all ſpoil d. 
3 Pl warrant you, let's in; dear Learning lead 
the Way, They go in, and Aurelia locks the 
Door o the out- ſale. 


An. 
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Aur. So, all's ſure this way; Pl be with you ſtraight, 


8 GE N E IV. 
Euter Jolly, and Cutter. 


Foll. So, now the Widow's gone, I may breath a 

little; 1 believe really that true Devotion is a 

Pleaſure, but tis a damn'd Conftraint and 

methinks, this Diſſimulation of it. I wonder how the 

new Saints can endure it, to be always at the Work, 

Day and Night acting: But great Gain makes every 

thing ſeem eaſie; and they have, I ſuppoſe, good luſty 

Recreations in private. She's gone, the Little Holy 

| Thing, as proud as Lucifer, with the Imagination of 

| having been choſen the Inſtrument of my Converſion 

; from Popery, Prelacy, and Cavelieriſm, ſhe's gone to brag 

. uſe bal. and bring him to Confirm 

e ; Cutter, thine was the beſt Humour that 

x ever © was begot in a Rogue's Noddle, to be Converted 

in an Inſtant, the Inſpiration way, by my Example ! It 

a may hap to get Thee Tabitha. 

Cut. Nay, and I hit juſt pat upon her way, for 

_ though the Mother be a kind of Browniſt (1 know not 

what the Devil ſhe is indeed) yet Tabitha is o' the Fifth 

Monarchy Faith, and was wont to go every Sunday 

afoot over the Bridge to hear Mr. Feak, when he was 

Priſoner in Lameth-Honfe; ſhe has had a Vition t00 her 
elt of Horns, and ſtrange things. 

Foll. Piſn! Cutter, for the Way, that's not material, 
ſo there be but enough of Nonſenſe and -Hypocrike : 
But, Cutter, you muſt reform your Habit too, a little; 
off with that Sword and Buff, and greaſie Plume o 
Ribbons in your Hat. They'll be back here preſently, 
lead dot quickly. 
the - Cat. Tl be chang'd in an Inſtant, like a Scene, and 

then I'll fetch 'em to you. Exit. 
lu. 8 2 SCENE 
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SCENE VII. 


Euter Truman Senior. 


Trum. ſen. Ay, there goes one of his Swaggerers; 


IL. could ha' ſwagger'd with him once, ----- Oh! Cojo- 


nel, you're finely poiſon d, are you not? Would I had 
the poiſoning o you ----- Where's my Son Dick ? What 


ha' you done with him ? 


Foll. Mr. Truman. 

Trum. ſen. True me no more than I true you 
Come . Colonel, you're but a ſwaggering ----- I'll ha 
the Law to ſwagger with you, that I will. 

Foll, Firſt leave your raging ; tho' you ſhould rage 


like Tamerlam at the Bull, twould do no good here. 


Trum. ſen. Do you call me Names too? I'll have an 
Action e Scandalum. Well, Colonel, ſince you provoke 


me, the Protector ſhall know what you are, and what 


you would have had me done for the King, in the 


time of the laſt riſing. 


o!l. Mr. Truman, I took you for a Perſon of Ho- 
nour, and a Friend to his Majeſty ; I little thought to 
hear you ſpeak of betraying a Gentleman to the Pro- 
rector. 

Trum. ſen. Betraying ? No, Sir, I ſcorn it as much 
as you, but I'll let him know what you are, and ſo 
forth, an' you keep my Son from me. 

Foll. Mr. Truman, if you'll but hear me patiently, I 
ſhall propoſe a thing that will, I hope, be good and 
acceptable both to your Son and you. 

Trum. ſen. Say you ſo, Sir? Well, but I won't be 
calld Tamerlain . 

Foll. My Niece, not only by her wicked Deſign 
to poiſon -me, but by marrying her felf without my 
Conſent this Day to Puny, has (as you know very well, 
pr you were a Witneſs, Sir, to my Brother's Wil) og 
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all the Right ſhe had to a plentiful Portion. Aurelia 
ſhall have that and my Eſtate (which now within a few 
Days I ſhall recover) after my Death; ſhe's not. I 
think, unhandſome, and all that know her will con- 
feſs ſhe wants no Wit; with theſe Qualities, and this 
Fortune, if your Son like her (for tho' he has injur d 
me, Sir, I forget that, and-attribute it only to the En- 
chantments of my Neice) I do ſo well approve both of 
his Birth and Parts, and of that Fortune which you, I 
think, will pleaſe to. make him, that I ſhould be ex- 
treamly glad of the Alliance. 

Trum. ſen. Good Colonel, you were always. a kind 
Neighbour and loving Friend to our Family, and {© 
were We to you, and had Reſpects for you; you 
know I would have had Dick marry your Neice, itil 
you declar'd he ſhould ha' no Portion with her, 

Foll. For that I had a particular Reaſon, Sir : your 
Son's above in my Houle ; hall I call him, Sir, that 
we may know his Mind? I would not have him forc'd. 

Trum. ſen. Pray fend for him, good Colonel; Forc'd? 
No, I'll make him do't, Til Warrant you. Boys 
muſt not be their own Chuſers, Colonel, they muſt + 
not i'faith ; they have their Sympathies and Fiddle-come- 
faddles in their Brain, and know not what they would 
ha' themſelves. 


SCENE VIII. 


Enter Lucia. 


Foil. Why how now Lucia? How come you from 
your Chamber ? 

Luc. T hope you did not mean me a Priſoner, Sir, 
ſince now you're fatisfy'd ſufficiently that you're not 
poiſon'd. 

Foil. I am not dead, that's true. But I may thank 
Heav'n, and a ſtrong Conſtitution fort; you did your 

S 3 ; En- 
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Endeavours ; however, for the Honour of our Family, 
and for your Father's fake, Ill ſpeak no more of that; 
bur 1 could wiſh, for the Security of my Life here- 
after, that you would go home to your Husband, for 
they {ay you're marry'd, Neice, this Day without my 
Knowledge - Nay, I'm content go hame to 
him when you. pleaſe, you ſhall ha your thouſand 
Pounds. 

Tum. ſen. Hark you, Colonel, ſhe fhenld not have 
a Graat of em, not a Groat; ſhe can't recover by 
Law, I know the Will. 
Luc, I marry'd, Sir? *Tis the firſt News I've heard 
of t. | 


SCENE 1X. 
Enter Truman Junior. 
Lucia goes to put on her Veil. 


Fo'l. Nay, ave your pretty Jeſuitical Love-tricks to 
falve an.Oath ; N 5 you may let your Son ſee 
her now. 

Trum. ſen. Ay, Dick, you may ſee her as much as 
you pleaſe ; ſhe's marry d. 

Trum. jun. Marry'd? 

Trum. ſen. Ay, marry'd, ſo I fay, marry'd this Af- 
ternoon to Mr, Pany. 

Luc. What do they mean? 

Trum. ſen. And, Dick, 1 ha' got a Wife t too for you, 
you ſhall ha' pretty Mrs. Aurel ia. 

Trum. jun. Lucia raarry'd ? 

Trum. ſen. Her Father and I are agrecd of all Things ; 
Hark you, Dick, ſhe has a brave ** now. 

Trum. jun. marry'd to P 

Trum. ſen, You ſhall. have * preſently. 

Trum. jun. This Afternoon? 
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Trum. ſen. Come, Dick ; er Wir for you, 
Dick. 

Trum. jun. I won't marry, Sir. 

Tram. ſen. What do you ſay, Sir? 

Tram. jun. I wo' not marry, Sir. 

Tram. fen. Get you out o my Sight, you Rebel. 

oll. Nay, good Mr. Truman. 

Hum. ſen. Fl nee acknowledge him for my Son 


again; I tell. you, Colonel, he's always thus, with his 
wo nots and his cannots. 


SCENE X. 
Enter Puny. 


Pun, We ha made hort Work on't ; *twas a brave 
quick Parſonides: The little skittiſn Philly got away 
from me, 1 know not how, like an Eel out of a 
Basket. | 

oll. Give him a little time, Mr. Truman, he's 
troubled yet at. my Neice's Marriage, twill over quick-" 
ly. : 
"Dd. ſen, Give my Son time, Mr. Jolly? Marry 
come up 


SCENE XI. 
Euter Aurelia, (after Puny.) 


Aur. What, ha you done already? You're a ſweet 

— indeed, 
Oh! My little Pimp of Honour! He re here 

* fre hundred Marigolds; hold thy Hand, Dido 
Yonder's my Wife, by Satan; how a Devil that little 
ANI got hither before me ? 

Aur. To her, ; never conceal the M 
longer, tis too wor th 2 Jeſt to be kept cloſe, _ * 


84 Trum. 
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Trum. ſen} For your fake I will then, Colonel; 
Come pr'ythee, Dick, be chearful ------ 

Trum. jun. I beſeech you Sir ------ 

Trum. ſen. Look you there, Colonel; now he 
ſhould do what 1 would have him, now he's a beſeech- 
ing tis the proudeſt ſtubborneſt Coxcomb----- . 

Px. [to Folly.] And now, my noble Uncle----- nay, 
never be angry at a Marriage i' the way of Wit ---- My 
fair Egyptian Queen, come to thine Anthony. 

Luc. What would this rude Fellow have? 

Trum. jun. I am drown'd in Wonder 

Pun, Tw¾as I, my dear Philoclea, that marry'd thee 
een now in the dark Room, like an amorous Cat ; 
you may remember the Damask Bed by a better Token 
of two than a bow'd Philip and Mary. 

Luc. I call Heav'n to witneſs, 

Which will protect and juſtifie the Innocent, 
T underſtand not the leaſt Word he utters, 
But as I took him always for a Fool, 

I now do for a Mad-man. 

Aur. She's angry yet to have miſtook her Man. 

To Jolly.] Tis true, Sir, all that Mr. Puny ſays, I mean 
for the Marriage ; for the reſt, ſhe's beſt able to anſwer 
tor her ſelf. 

Luc. True, Couſin; then J fee tis fome Conſpiracy 
t enſnare my Honour and my Innocence. 

Aur. The Parſon, Mr. Soaker, that marry'd 'em, is 
ſtill within. 

Will. He's i'th' Buttery, ſhall I call him, Sir? 

Folly. Ay, quickly: 

Trum. jun. Tis the Sight of me, no doubt, con- 
founds her with a Shame to confeſs any thing : It ſeems 
that ſudden Fit of raging Luſt, that brought her to my 
Chamber, could not reſt till it was Gatisfy'd, it ſeems [ 
know not what. 


Lo 


Enter 
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Enter My. Soaker. 


Foll. Mr. Soaker, did you marry my Neice this After- 
noon to Mr. Puy, in the Matted-Chamber ? 

Soak, Yes, Sir, I hope your Worſhip won't be an- 
gry; Marriage, your Worſhip knows, is honourable, 

Luc, Haſt thou no Conſcience neither ? 


SCENE XIL | 
Enter Widow, Tabitha, Cutter in a Puritanical Habit. 


Foll. Neice, go in a little, Ill come t' you preſently 
and examine this Matter further; Mr. Puny, lead in 
your Wife for ſhame. 

Luc. Villain, come not near me, I'll ſooner touch a 
Scorpion or a Viper. [ Ext#, 

Pun, She's as humorous as a Bell-Rope ; ſhe need 
not be ſo cholerick, Im ſure I behav'd my ſelf like 
Propria que maribus. 

Aur. Come in with me, Mr. Puny, T'll teach You 
how you ſhall handle her. Exeunt Aur. Pun. 

Foll. Mr. Truman, pray take your Son home, and 
ſee how you can work upon him there; ſpeak fairly 
to him, 

Trum. ſen, Speak fairly to my Son? I'll ſee him 
bury'd firſt. 

Foll. 1 mean, perſuade him 

Trum. ſen. Oh ! that's another matter; I will per- 
ſuade him, Colonel, but if ever I {peak fair to him till 
he mends his Manners ----- Come along with me, Jack- 
{zwce, come home. 

Trum. jun. Ay, Sir, any whither. 

Exeuut Trum. ſen. Trum. jun. 

Wid. What's the Matter, Brother Colonel, are there 
any Broils here ? 


S: 4 Foll, 
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Foll. Why, Siſter, my Neice has marry'd without 
my Conſent, and fo it pieaſes, it cen pleaſes Heay n to 
bei:ow her Eſtate upon me. 

id. Why, Brother, there's a Bleſſing now already 
Tf you had been a wicked Cavalier ſtill, ſhe'd ba* done 
her Duty, I warrant you, and defrauded you of the 
whole Eſtate; my Brother Cutter here is grown the 
heavenlieſt Man o' the ſudden, tis his Work. 

Cuz. Siſter Barebottle, I muſt not be call'd Cutter 
any more, that is a Name of Cavalero Darkneſs; the 
Devil was a Cutter from the Beginning; my Name is 
now Abednego, I had a Viſion which whiſper d to me 
through a Key-hole, Go call thy felf Abednego. 

Tab. The * Vocation of ſome Veſſels 

Cut. It is a Name that ſignifies fiery Furnaces, and 
Tribulation, and Martyrdom, I know I am to ſuffer 
for the Truth. 

Tab. Not as to Death, Brother, if it be his Will. 
Cuz. As to Death, Siſter, but J ſhall gloriouſly re- 
turn. 


Foll. What, Brother, after Death? That were mira 
culous. 


Cut. Why the Wonder of it is, that it is t be mi- 
raculous. 


Joll. But Miracles are ceas'd, Brother, 25 wicked 
Age of Cavaleriſm. 

Cut. They are not ceas d, Brother, nor ſhall they 
eeaſe till the Monarchy be eſtabliſh'd. 

I fay again, I am to return, and to return upon 4 
Purple Dromedary, which ſignifies Magiſtracy, with 


an Axe in my Hand that is call'd Reformation, and! 4 


P ee 


am to ſtrike with that Axe upon the Gate of V ſpminſter- F 


Hall, and cry, Down Babylon, and the Building eall'd 


Weftrminſter-Hall is to run away, and caſt it ſelf into 
the River, and then Major-General Harriſon is to come 


in green Sleeves from the North upon a Sky-colour'd : 


Mule, which 6gnifies heavenly Inſtruction. Tab. 
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Tab.. Oh the Father! He's as full of Myſteries as an 


Egg is full of -Meat. 
Cut. And he is to have a Trumpet in his Mouth as 
big as a Steeple, and at the { tet Trumpet 


all the Churches in London are to fall down, 

mid. Oh ſtrange, what Times ſhall we ſee here in 
poor England ! | 

Cut. And then Verner ſhall march up to us from the 
Weſt in the Figure of a Wave of the Sea, bolding in 
his Hand a Ship that ſhall be call'd the Ark of the Re- 
form'd. 

Foll. But when myſt this be, Brother Abednego ? 

Cut. Why all theſe thin are to be when the Cat of 
the North has o'ercome the Lion of the South, and 
when the Mouſe of the Weſt has ſlain the Elephant of 
the Eaſt. I do hear a ſilent Voice within me, that bids 
me riſe up preſently, and declare theſe things to the 
Congregation of the Lovely in Coleman. reet. Tabitha, 
Tabitha, Tabitha, J call thee thrice, come along with 
me, Tabitha. Exit. 

Tab, There was ſomething of this, as I remember, 
in my laſt Viſion af Horns the other Day. Holy Man! 
I follow thee : Farewel, forſooth, Mother, till anon. 

Foll. Come, let's go in too, Siſter, Ereunt. 


r 


ACTIV. SCENE I. 
Enter Truman Funior. 


HAT ſhall I think henceforth of Woman- 
1 
When I know Lucia was the beſt of it, 
And ſee her what ſhe is? What are they made of ? 
Their Love, their Faith, their Souls enſlav'd to Paſſion ! 
No- 
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Nothing at their Cemmand beſide their Tears, 

And we, vain Men, whom ſuch Heat-drops deceive ! 
Hereafter I will ſet my {elf at Liberty, 

And if I ſigh er grieve, it ſhall not be 

For Love of one, but Pity of all the Sex, 


SCENE II. 
Enter Lucia. 


Ha! ſhe will not let me ſee her ſure; 
If ever, Lucia, a Veil befitted thee, 
*Tis now, that thou may'ſt hide thy guilty Blufhes. 

Luc. If all their Malice yet 
Have not prevail'd on Fuman's Conſtancy, 

They'll miſs their wicked End, and I ſhall live ſtill. 
TI go and ſpeak to him. 

Trum. Forbear, Lucia, for I have made a ſecond 
Oath, which I ſhall keep, I hope, with leſſer trouble, 
never to ſee thy Face more. 

Lac. You were wont, Sir, 

To ſay, you could not live without the ſight of't. 

Tram. Ay, twas a good one then. 

Lac. Has one Day ſpoil'd it? 

Trum. O yes, more than a hundred Years of time, 
made as much more by Sorrow, and by Sicknels, 
could e er a done. 

Luc. Pray hear me, Truman : 

For never innocent Maid was wrong'd as I am ; 
Believe what I ſhall ſay to you, and confirm 
By all the holieſt Vows that gan bind Souls. 

Trum. I have belicy'd thoſe Female Tricks too long; 
1 know thou canſt ſpeak winningly, but thy Words 
Are not what Nature meant them, thy Mind's Picture 
Fl believe now what repreſents it better, 

Thine own Hand, and the Proof of mine own Eyes. 


Lite, 
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Luc. 1 know not what you mean; believe my 
Tears. 


Trum. They're idle empty Bubbles, 


| Rais'd by the . — of thy Paſſions, 


And hollow as thy Heart; there is no Weight in em. 
Go thou, once Lucia 3 n 
Thou that wer't dearer to me once, than all 
The outward things of all the World beſide, 
Or my own Soul within me, farewel for ever; 
Go to thine Husband, and love him better than 
Thou didſt thy Lover. 
I neer will ſee thee more, nor ſhall, I fear, 
Eer fee my ſelf again. 
Luc. Hear me but once. [ Kneels, 


Tum. No, tis enough; Heav'n hear thee when thou 
kneeb ſt to it. [ Exit. 


Luc. Will he ? He's gone ; now all the World has 
left me, 

And I am deſolately miſerable ; 

Tis done unkindly, moſt unkindly, Truman. 

Had a bleſs d Angel come to me, and ſaid, 

That thou wert falſe, I ſhould have ſworn it ly d, 

And thought that rather fall'n than thee. 

Go, dear, falſe Man, go ſeck out a new Miſtreſs ; 

But when you ha' talk d, and lov'd, and vow'd,: and 
{worn | 

A little while, take heed of uſing her 

As you do me; no, may your Love to her 

Be ſuch as mine to you, which all thy Injuries 

Shall never change, nor Death it ſelf aboliſh. 

May ſhe be worthier of your Bed than I, 

And when the happy courſe of many Years 

Shall make you appear old to all but her, 

May you in the fair Glaſs of your freſh Iſſue 

See your own Youth again; but I would have em 

True in their Loves, and kill no innocent Maids ; 


For 
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For me it is no matter; when I'm dead, 

My buſie Soul ſhall flutter till about him, 
*Twill not be elſe in Heaven; it ſhall watch 
Over his Sleeps, and drive away all Dreams 
That come not with a ſoft and downy Wing ; 
If any Dangers threaten, it ſhall becken 

And call his Spirit away, till they be paſt, 
And be more diligent than his Guardian Angel; 
And when juſt Heav'n, as Tm aſſur d it will, 
Shall clear my Honour and my Innocence, 
He'll figh, I know, and pity my Misfortunes, 
And blame himſelf, and curſe-my falſe Accuſtrs, | 
And weep upon my Grave, 

For my wrong d Virtue, and miſtaken Truth, 
Aud unjuſt Death, I ask no more.  T[Pxx. 


SCENE III. 
Enter Truman Junior. 


Twas barbarouſly done to leave her ſo; 

Kneeling and weeping to me; *twas inhuman ; 

T'll back and take my Leave more civilly, | 

So as befits one who was once her W 
[ Goes over the Stage, and comes es back, 

She's gone; why let her go; I feel her ſtill, 

I feel the Root of her, labouring within 

To ſprout afreſh, but I will pluck it up, 

Or tear my Heart with it. 


SCENE IV. 
Enter Jolly, and Truman Senior. 
Foll. He's there, Sir; pray let him now reſolve you 


politively, what he means to do. 
Trum. ſen. What ke means to do, Colonel? that 


were = 
Ifaith : 
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Tfaith : if he be my Sen, he ſhall mean nothing; 
Boys muſt not have their Meanings, Colonel: 
Let him mean what I mean, with # Wennion. 
Trum. jun. I ſhall be preſt, ©25 by em, upott 
the hateful Subject of a 
And to fill up the Meaſure of AMiction, 
Now I have loſt that which I lov'd; N 
To take that which I hate: 
Tram. ſen. I will not be troubled, 
his Meanings, if he do not marry 
(for TIl ha' none of his Flim- 
Markey nb ſend for my Son Im | 
Coney ———— Colonel 
d him bg ire it with Mr. Soaker in 
— gure) and — ek Wa 
if he have his Meanings too, and his Sym 
Diſinherit em both, and marry the Maid m 
ſhe can like me, I have one Tooth — 
and that's a Colt's one. | 
Tram. jun. Did I ſubmit to loſe the Sight of 
cia, 
Only to fave my unfortunate Inheritance, 
And can there be impos d a harder Article 
For me to boggle at? | 
Would I had been born ſome wretched Peaſant's Son, 
And never known what Love or Riches were. 
Ho ----- I'l marry her---— Why ſhould I not? 
If 1 
Muſt marry ſome body, 
And hold my Eſtate by ſuch a Qlaviſh Tenure, 
Why not her as well as any elſe ? 
All Women are alike, I fee by Lucia, 
'Tis but reſolving to be miſerable, 
And that is refolv'd for me by Deſtiny. 


Foll. Well, try him pray, but do it kindly, Sir, 
And — 


Trum. 
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Trum. ſen. I warrant you; Dick, II ha' you mar- 
ry Mrs. Aurelia to-Night. 

Trum. jun. To-Night ? The Warning's ſhort, Sir, 
and it may be 


Trum. ſen. Why look you, Colonel, he's at's old 


Lock, he's at's May-bees again. 

Trum. jun. I know not, Sir ----- 

Trum. ſen. Ay, and his Know-nots, you ſhall have 
him at his Wo'nots preſently ; Sirrah-----I will have you 
know, Sir -—--- 

Foll. Nay, good Mr. Truman you know not yet 
what Anſwer he intends to make you. 

Traum. jun. Be pleas d, Sir, to conſider ----- 

Trum. ſen. Look you, Sir, I muſt conſider now, he 
upbraids his Father with the Want of Conſideration, 
like a Varlet as he 1s. 

Trum. jun. What ſhall I do? Why ſhould I not do 
any t 
Since all things are tent 2 

Foll. I beſeech you, Mr. Truman, have but a little 
Patience ----- 

Your Father, Sir, defires to know ----- | 

Trum. ſen. I do not deſire him, Colonel, nor never 
will deſire him; I command him upon the Duty of a 
Child ----- 

Foll. Whether you can diſpoſe your ſelf to love and 
marry my Daughter Aurelia; and if you can, for ſe- 
veral Reaſons we deſire it may be preſently conſum- 
mated. 

Trum. jun. Out with it, ſtubborn Tongue ; ----- 

I ſhall obey my Father, Sir, in all things. 

Trum. ſen. Ha! What dye fay, Sir? 

Foll. This old teſty Fool is angry, I think, to have 
no more Occaſion given him of being ſo. 

Trum. jun. I ſhall obey you, Sir, 
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Foll. You ſpeak, Sir, like a virtuous Gentleman; 
the ſame Obedience and Reſignation to a Father's Will 
I found in my Aurelia, and where two ſuch Perſons 
meet, the Iflue cannot chuſe but be ſucceſsful. 

Trum, ſen. Ah Dick, my Son Dick, he was always 
the beſt-natur'd Boy ----- he was like his Father in that 
——; he makes me weep with Tenderneſs, like an old 
Fool as I am — Thou ſhalt have all my Eſtate, Dick, 
Lil put my {elf to a Penſion rather than thou ſhalt want 
----- Go ſpruce up thy {elf preſently, thou are not merry 
i faith, Dick, pr'ythee be merry, Dick, and fetch fine Mrs. 
Aurelia preſently to the little Church behind the Colo- 
ne!'s Garden; Mr.Soaker ſhall be there immediately, and 
wait for you at the Porch; (we'll have it inſtantly, 
Colonel, done, left the young Fool ſhould relapſe) Come, 
dear Dick, let's go cheerily on with the Buſineſs. 

Trum. jun. What have I faid ? What am I doing? 
The beſt is, it is no Matter what I ſay or do. 

Joll. Þ'll ſee Aurelia ſhall be ready, and all things on 
my part, within this balf Hour. 

Trum. ſen. Good, honeſt, noble Colonel, let me 
ſhake you by the Hand. Come, dear Dick, we loſe 
time, | ¶Exeunt. 


SCENE Y, 
Euter Cutter, Tabitha, a Boy. 


Cut. And the Viſion told me, Siſter Tabitha, that 
this fame Day, the firſt of the ſeventh Month, in the 
Year of Grace, 1658, and of Revelation, and Con- 
fuſion of Carnal Monarchies the tenth, that we two, 
who are both holy Veſſels, ſhould by a holy Man, be 
Join'd together in the holy Band of ſanctify'd Matri- 
mony. | 


Tab. Ay, Brother Abednego ; but our Friends Con- 


eents.— 
Cut. 
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Cue. Heav'n is our Friend, and, Siſter, Heav'n bus 
this in our Thoughts; it is, no doubt, for Propagation 
of the great Myſtery ; there ſhall ariſe from our tw¾e 
Bodies a great Confounder of Gegmageg, who ſhall be 
called the Peftle of Antichriſt, and his Children ſhall in- 
herit the Grapes of Canaan. | 

Is. My Mother will be angry, I'm afraid. 

Cut. Your Mother will rejoice, the Viſion fays fo, 
Siſter, the Viſion fays your Mother will rejoice ; how 
will it rejoice her righteous Heart to fee you, Tabitha, 
iding behind me upon the Purple Dremedary? I would 
not for the World that you ſhould: do it, but chat we 
are commanded from above; for to de Things without 
the aforeſaid Command, is like unto the building of a 
Fire without the Bottom-cake. 

Tab. Ay, ay, that it is, he knows. 

Crt. Now to confirm to you the. Truth of this vill 
on, there is to moet us at a 2exlous Shoomaker's Habita- 
tion hard by here, by the Command of a Viſion too, 
our Brother Zephaniah Fats, an Opener of Revelations 
to the Worthy in Mary Wit coup, and he is the 
choſhn Veſt} do join oor Hands, 

Tas. I would my Mother knew't ; but if that holy 
Man come too by Viſion, I ſhall have Grace, I hope, 
not to reſiſt. 

Cut. Siſter, let me ſpeak one Word af Inſtruction 
to yonder Babe. 

Tab. Oh how my Bowels yern.! | 

Cut. Sirrah, is my little Doctor already ſtaying fot 
me at Tam. Underlearther my Shoe-maker's Houſe ? 

Boy. Yes, Sir, but he's in ſo ſtrange a Habit that 
Mr. Underleather's Boy Frank, and I, were ready to dic 
with laughing at him. | 
Cut. Oh ſo much the better; go you little Piece of 
— and ger every thing ready againſt 1 come 
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Siſter, that Babe you faw me ſpeaking to, is predeſtina” 
ted to Spiritual Mightineſs, and is to be Reſtorer of the 
Myſtical Tribe of 64 

Tab. Oh the Wonderous- But, Brother Abed> 
nego, will you not pronounce this Evening-tide be- 
fore the Congregation of the Spotleſs in Colemay- 
ſtreet ? 

Cut. The Will of the latter Viſion is to be fulfilled 
firſt, as a Preparatory Viſion ; let us not make the Meſ- 
ſenger of Myſtery, who is ſent by a Viſion ſo far as 
from Mary White- Chappel for our ſakes, to ſtay too long 
from his lawfal Vocation of Basket-making: Come, 
Siſter Tabitha. | Ws 

Tab, Hei, ho! But I will not reſiſt. [Exenas; 


SCENE. VI. 
A un Puny, Worm. 


| Fall. Mr. Pimy, ſince you threaten me, I tell you 
plainly I think 2 Ne has e har G45 by mini 
rying thee ; for tho' thou haſt a fair Eftate at preſent. 
I'm hainoufly miſtaken if. thou: beeſt not cheated of it 
all within theſe three Years by ſuch Rabbet-ſuckers ag 
theſe, that keep thee Company, and like lying Sons o 
the Devil as they are, cry thee up for a Wit, when 
there's nothing ſo unlike, no not any of thy own Simi- 
litudes, thy odious Compariſons. 

Pun. The Colone!'s raging mad, like a Baker in the 
Suburbs, when his Oven's over-heated. - 

Hor. Good, very good i faith. 

Foll. Ay, that was one of em; as for ber Por- 
_ I thought to ha' given her a thouſand Pounds, 
1 — 


Fin. © magnanimous Colonel! What a Portion for 
2 2 Tooth-pick-maker's Daughter 


Wor. 
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Mor. Good, ſhoot him thick with Similes like Hail- 
ſhot. | hg 
oll. Bat now. thou ſhalt not have a Groat with 
her. 

Pan. What not a poor old Harry Groat, that looks as 
thin as a Poet's Cloak ? But however, my noble Moun- 
tain-hearted Uncle, I hs' made her Maiden-head a crack d 
Groat already, and if I ha' nothing more from her, ſhe 
ſhall ha? nothing more from me; no, ſhe ſhall foot 
Stockings in a Stall for me, or make Children's Caps 
in a Garret fifteen Stories high. | 

Foll. For that matter (for though thou ſpeak'ſt no 
Senſe, I gueſs thy brutiſh Meaning) the Law will al- 
low her honourable Alimony out o' your Foolſhip's For- 
tune, 8 
Pun. And the Law will allow me her Portion too, 
good Colonel Uncle, you're not too big to be brought 
into Weſtminfter-Hall ; nay, Captain, his Neice uſes me 
worſe too, ſhe will not let me touch the Nail of her 
little Finger, and rails at me like a Flounder-mouth'd 
Fiſh-woman with a Face like Billingſgate. 

Foll. What Fleſh can ſupport ſuch an affected Wid- 
geon, who has not a Deſign to cheat him of ſome- 
thing that that Vermin has? Well, I ſhall be able to 
Live now I hope as befits a Gentleman, and therefore 


II endure the Company of Fops and Knaves no 


longer. 


Nor. Come, Colonel, let's go in, and diſpute the [ 


Difference conſcienciouſly over a Bottle o' Sack. 


Joll. I keep no Tavern, Worm, or if I did, thy . 


whole Eſtate would hardly reach to a Jill. 


Mor. Colonel, thou art grown unkind, and art Drunk F 


this Afternoon without me. 


; Foll. Without thee, Buffoon ? Why I tell thee, thou 
ſhalt never ſhew that odd, pimping, cheating Face o 
thine within my Doors again, T'll turn away any Man 
| O mine 4 
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o mine that ſhall diſparage himſelf to drink with ſuch 


a Fellow as thou art, | 

Hor. As I? Why what am I, pray? mighty Colo- 
a 

Foll. Thou art or haſt been every thing that's ill, 
there is no ſcandalous way of Living, no Vocation of 
the Devil, that thou haſt not ſet up in at one time or 
other; Fortune has whipp'd thee about through all her 
Streets; thou'rt one that lives like a Raven, by Provi- 
dence and Rapine; now thou'rt feeding upon that raw 
young Fellow, and doſt deveur-and kaw him; thou'rt 
one that if thou ſhoula'ſt by chance go to Bed ſober, 
would'ſt write it down in thy Almanack, for an un- 
lucky Day; Sleep is not the Image of Death to thee, 
unleſs thou beeſt dead drunk; thou art---—-I know 
not what -------- thou'rt any thing, and ſhalt be to me 
hereafter nothing. 

Pun, This Colonel piſſes Vinegar to Day. 

Wor. This is uncivil Language, Colonel, to an old 
Comrade, and one of your own' Party. 2 

Foll, My Comrade ? O' my Party thou! Or any but 
the Party of the Pick-purſes ! 

Pun, This bouncing Bear of a Colonel will break the 


Back of my little Whelp of a Captain, unleſs I take 


him off; come away Captain, I'll firk his Back with 
two Bum-bailiffs, 'till he ſpew up every Stiver of her 
Portion. 3 
Foll. Fare-ye- well, Gentlemen, come not near theſe 
Doors if you love your Leather, Tl ha' my Scullions 
batter you with Bones and Turnips, and the Maids drown 
you with Piſs-pots, if you do but approach the Win- 
dows ; theſe are ſaw cy Knaves indeed, to come to me 
for Pounds and Portions. Exit. 


Mor. Poverty, the Pox, an ill Wife, and the Devil go 
with thee, Colonel. 


Pun 
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Tun. I vex'd him to the Gills, Form, when I put 
that bitter Bob o' the Baker upon him. 

rr. Ay, Ist cen ſo? Not come to your Houſe ? 
By Fove I'll turn him out of it himſelf by a Trick that 
I have. | 

Pan. Piſh ! Thou talk'f as ravingly as a Cofter-mon- 

in a Fever. 
Mor. Pl do't, by Fove. 
Pun. How, pr ythee, Captain? What does thy Peri- 
cranium mean ? 

Wor. Why here I ha't, by Fove ; I'm ravift'd with 
the Fancy of it; let me ſee let me ſee his Bro- 
ther went ſeven Years ago to Gumey 

Pun. Ay, but the Merchants fy he's dead long fince, 
and gone tothe Blackamores below. 

Wor. The more Knaves they; he lives, and Im the 
Man. 
Pun, Ha, ha, ha! Thou talk'ſt like a ſowc'd Hog's 
Face. 

Hor. I knew him very well, and am pretty like him, 
liker than any of your Similitudes, Puny ; by long Con- 
verſation with him, and the Colonel, I know all Paſſa- 
ges betwixt em; and what his Humour and his Eſtate 
was, much better than he himſelf, when he was alive; 
he was a ſtranger thing than any Monſter in Africk 
where he traded. | 

Pun. How, pr'ythee, Captain? I love theſe ocd fan- 
taſtical Things as an Alderman loves Lobſters. 

Mor. Why, you muft know, he had quite loſt his 
Memory, totally, and yet thought himſelf an able Man 
for Bufineſs, and that he did himſelf all that was done 
by his Man John, who went always along with him; 
like a Dog with a blind Man. 

Pun. Ha, ha, ha! Sablimely fantaſtical. 

Wor. He carry d a Scrowl about him of Memoran- 
dums, even of his Daughter's and his Brother's Names, 

and 


1 
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and where his Houſe ſtood ; for as I told you, he re- 


member'd nothing; and where his Scrowl failed, 


was his Remembrancer, we were wont to call him Re- 
membrancer Fohn. 


Wer. wel dad! But you muſt lay aſide Conceits for 
a while, and remote Fancies. I'll teach you his Hu- 


mour inſtantly, now-will I and my Man Jobn ſwarthy 
our Faces over as if that Country's Heat had made 
em ſo, (which will diſguiſe us fuſfciently) and attire 
our ſelves in ſome ſtrange Habits o thoſe Parts (1 
* know not how) yet, but we fhall fee it in Speed's 


Maps) and come and take Fadſefſion of our Houſe and 
Eſtate. 


Pun. Dear Ovid, lets about ry Amelia 

Wor. *Twill be diſcover'd perhaps at laſt, but, how- 
erer, for the preſent twill break off his Match with the 
1 Widow (which makes him fo proud now) and there- 
- fore it muſt be done in the twinkling of an Eye, far 
they ſay he's to marry her this Night; i all fail, 
. tvvill be at Cy — and a Mask 

to the Wedding. | 
þ Pun. Quick, dear Rogue ! quick as 

N e 
s bere; give me ten Pounds to hire em, and come a- 
n way; but of all things, Man ohm, take heed of being 


e witty. 
; Pur. Ay, that's the Devil on't: Well, go; Il l- 
low you behind like a long Rapier. ( Ereunt. 


SCENE 
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SCENE VI. 
Enter Aurelia. 


Aur. If they would allow me but a little Time, I 
could play ſuch a Trick with Mr. Truman, as he ſhould 
ſmart ſorely for the reſt of his Life, and be reveng'd 
abundantly on my Couſin for getting of him from me, 
when I was ſuch a fooliſh Girl three Years ago, as to Þ 
be in Love with him. - 
But they would have us marry'd inſtantly. 

The Parſon ſtays for us at Church. I know not what 
to do all muſt out---—Ods my Life he's coming to 
tetch me here to Church already. 


SCENE VI. 
Enter Truman Junior. 


Trum. jun. I muſt go through with it now; 
Pl! marry her, 
And live with her according to the Forms, 
But I will never touch her as a Woman, 
She ſtays for me Madam 
Her, Sir. 1 5 | 
Trum. jun. I cannot out with it=--—Madam, 
Aur. Sir | 
Trum. jun. Muſt we go marry, Madam? 
Aur. Our Friends will have it ſo, it ſeems. 1 
Trum. jun, Why will you marry me ? What is there 
in me 5 
That can deſerve your Liking ? I ſhall be 
The moſt untoward and ill-favour'd Husband 
That ever took a melting Maid t' his Bed; 
The Faculties of my Soul are all untun'd, 
And ev'ry Glory of my ſpringing Youth 
Is fall'n into a ſtrange and ſudden Winter. 


You 
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You cannot love me ſure. 
Aur. Not to Diſtraction, Sir. | 
Trum. jun. No, nor I you; why ſhould we marry 
then ? 
It were a Folly, were it not, Aurelia? 

Aur. Why they ſay, tis the beſt Marriage, when 
like is join'd to like ; now we ſhall make a very eren 
Match, for neither you love me, nor I love you, and 
'tis to be hop'd we may get Children that will love nei- 
ther of us. 

Trum. jun. Nay, by my Soul, I love you, but, 

alas 


Not in that way that Husbands ſhould their Wives ; 
I cannot toy, nor kiſs, nor do I know not what, 
And yet I was a Lover, as true a Lover 
Aur. Alack a day ! 
Trum. * Twas then (methoughts) the only Hap- 
ne 
To e talk, and look upon my Miſtreſe, 
Or if ſne was not by, to think upen her; 
Then ev'ry Morning, next to my Devotion, 
Nay often too (forgive me Heav 'n) before it, 
She ſlipp'd into my Fancy, and I took it 
As a good Omen for the following Day; 


lt was a pretty fooliſh kind of Life, 


An honeſt, harmleſs Vanity ; but now 
The faireſt Face moves me no more, than Snow, 
Or Lillies when I fee em, and paſs by ; - 


And I as ſoon ſhould deeply fall in Love 
With the frefh Scariet of an Eaſtern Cloud, 
As the red _ and Cheeks of any Woman. 
I do confeſs, . = thou art Fair, 

And very W and (I think) Wel aaturd, 
But thou'rt a „. man till. 


Aur. The Sight of you, Sir, 


A Makes me not repent at all my being ſo, 


Veob. II. p Tru, 
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Trum. jun. And pr * now, Aurelia, tell me tru- 
ly, 
Are any Women conſtant in their Vows ? 
Can they continue a whole Month, a Week, 
And never 2 their Faith? Oh! if they could, 
They would be. excellent Things; nay, ne er diſſem- 
ble; 
Are not their Luſts unruly, and to them 
Such Tyrants as their Beauties are to us ? 
Are their Tears true, and ſolid when they weep ? 
Ayr. Sure, Mr. Truman, you ha'nt flept of late, 
If we ſhould be marry 'd to Night, what would you 
do for Sleep? 
Trum. jun. Why? Do not marry d People {leep o 
Nights ? 
Aur. Yes! yes! Alas, good Innocence. 
Trum. Jun. They. have a ſcurvy Lite on't, if they 
on't ; 
But we'll not live as other People do, 
We'll find out ſome new handſpme Way of Love, 
Some way of Love that few ſhall imitate, 
Vet all admire; for tis a ſordid thing, 
That Luft ſhould dare t' inſinuate it ſelf 
Into the Marriage Bed; we'll get no Children, 
The worſt of Men and Women can do that; 
Belides too, if our Iſſue ſhould be Female, 
They would all learn to flatter and diſſamble, 
They would deceive with Promiſes and Vows. 
Some ſimple Men, and then prove falſe, and kill em. 
Would they not dot, Aurelia: ; 
we do, Sir, when we're marry'd, pray ? 
Tum. jun. Why! wel live very lovingly toge- 
ther, 
Sometimes we'll ſit and talk of excellent Things, 
And laugh at the Noaſenſe of the World, 


12 
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Some 
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Sometimes we'll walk together, 
Sometimes we'll read, and ſometimes eat, and ſome- 
times lleep, | 
And ſometimes pray ; and then at laſt we'll die, 
And go to Heav'n together; twill be rare! 
Aur. We may do all this (methinks) and never mar- 
ry for the matter. WO 
Trum. jun. *Tis true, we may fo ! 
But fince our Parents are reſolv d upon it, 
In ſuch a Circumſtance let em have their Humour, 
My Father ſeat me in to compliment, 
And keep a prating here, and play the Fool; 
I cannot do't ; what ſhould I fay, Aurelia? 
What do they uſe to fay ? 
Any. I believe you knew, Sir, when you wood my 
Couſin. 
Trum. jun. Ay, but thoſe Days are paſt; they're 
gone for ever, 
And nothing elſe but Nights are to ſucceed 'em ; 
Gone like Fo Faith and Truth of Womenkind, 
And never to be ſeen again! O Lucia 
Thou waſt a wondrous Angel in thoſe Days 
Of thy bleſt State of Innocence. 
There was a Cheek! A Forehead ! And an Eye! 
Did you obſerve her Eye, Aurelia? 
Aur. O yes, Sir! there were pretty Babbies in't. 
Trum. jun. It was as glorious as the Eye of Heavn; 
Like the Soul's Eye it pierc'd through ev'ry thing ; 
And then her Hands-----her Hands of liquid Ivory! 
Did ſhe but touch her Lute (the pleaſing'ſt Harmony 
Then upon Earth, when ſhe her ſelf was filent) 
The ſubtile Motion of her flying Fingers 
Taught Muſick a new Art, to take the Sight, as well 
as Ear, 
Aur. Ay, Sir, ay! you'd beſt go look her out, and 
marry her, ſhe has but one Husband yet. h 
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Trum. jun. Nay pr'ythee, good Aurelia, be not an- 


gry, 
For 1 will never love, or ſee her more. 
I do not ſay ſhe was more Fair than thou art, 
Yet if I did----- No, but I wo'not fay fo; 
Only allow me this one ſhort laſt Remembrance of one 
I lov'd ſo long. And now I think on't, I'll beg a Fa- 
vour of you, you will laugh at me I know, when you 
have heard it, but pr'ythee grant it; *tis that you would 
be veild, as Lucia was of late, for this one Day ; I 
would fain marry thee ſo ; 
Tis an odd fooliſh Fancy, I confeſs. 
But Love and Grief may be allow'd ſometimes 
A little innocent Folly, 
Aur. Good ! This Fool will help me, I ſee, to cheat 
himſelf ; 
At a dead Lift,. a little Hint will ſerve me. 
FI] do't for him to the Life. 
Trum. jun. Will you, Aurelia ? 
Aur. That's but a ſmall Compliance; you'll ha' Power 
anon to command me greater Things. 
Trum. jun. We ſhall be marry'd very privately ; 
None but our ſelves ; and that's e en beſt, Aurelia. 
Why do I ſtick here at a fatal Step 
That muſt be made? Aurelia, are you ready ? 
The Miniſter ftays for us. 
Aur. I'll but go in and take my Veil, as you cem- 
3 me, Sir; 
Walk but a few Turns in the Garden, in leſs than 
half an Hour Il come to you; ha, ha, ha [ Exit, 
Trum. jun. I go, I am condemn'd, and muſt obey ; 
The Executioner ſtays for me at Church, [Exit, 
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ACT V. SCENE L 


Enter Colonel Jolly, and Will. 


Joll. 80.5 I have her at laſt, and honeſt Joſeph Knock- 

down marry'd us, methinks, with convenient 
Brevity ; I have ſome Hold now upon my Eſtate again; 
(tha? ſhe, I confeſs, be a Clog upon it worſe than a 
Mortgage) that, my good Neighbour Barborzle left 
wholly to his Wife; almoſt all the reſt of the Incomes 
upon his ſeeking, go to his Daughter Tavitha, whom 


Cutter has got by this time, and promiſes me to live 


like an honeft Gentleman hereafter ; now he may do 
ſo comfortably and merrily. She marry'd me thus ſud- 
denly, like a good Huſwife, purely to fave Charges ; 
however tho' we'll have a good Supper for her, and 
her eating Tribe; Mil, is the Cook doing according to 
my Directions ? 3 

Will. Ves, Sir, he's very hard at his Buſineſs; he's 
ſwearing and curſing in the Kitchin, that your Worſhip 
may hear him hither ; he'll tright my new old Miſtreſs 
out of the Houſe. 

Fell. Tis ſuch an over-roaſted Coxcomb-----Bid him 
be {ure to ſeaſon well the Veniſon that came in luckily 
to Day. | 

Will. Troth, Sir, I dare not ſpeak to him now, un- 
leſs I ſhould put on your Worſhip's Armour that lyes hid 
in the Barrel below ; he'd like to ha' ſpitted me juſt 
now, like a Gooſe as I was, for telling him he look'd 
like the Ox that's roaſted whole in St. Jamess Fair, 
Who's there ? 

Foli. See who's at Door. I ſhall ha' ſome plunder'd 
Plate, I hope, to entertain my Friends with, when we 
come to viſit the Trunks with Iron-hoops ; Who is't ? 

S:3 Will. 
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Will. Nay, Heav'n knows, Sir; two Fiends, I 
think, to take away the Cook for ſwearing. They 
ha thruſt in after me. 


FORME ©. 
Enter Worm and Puny diſguiſed like the Merchant 
and John. 


ao; They'll kardly know us at firſt in theſe foreign 
Habits, 

Pun. Ay, Sir, and as the Sun has us d us in thoſe hot 
Countries. | 

Wor. Why, this is my old Houſe here, ohn; ha, 
ha! Little thought Ito ſee my old Houſe upon Tower- 
Hill again. Where's my Brother Folly ? ! 

Foll. They call me Colonel Felly. 

Mor. Ha! let me ſee, | [ Looks on his Note, 
A burly Man of a moderate Stature.-------- A Beard a 
itele greyiſh------Ha! A quick Eye, and a Noſe inclining 
ro Red---- 

Pun. Nay, tis my Maſter's Worſhip, Sir, would we 
were no more alter'd fince our Travels. 

Wor. It agrees very well-----Save you, good Brother, 
you little thought to ſee me here again, tho' I dare ſay 
you wiſh'd it; ſtay, let me ſee, how many Years, 
Fohn, ſince we went from hence? 

Pun. Tis now ſeven Years, Sir. 

Wor. Seven? Methinks I was here but Yeſterday, 
how the what de-ye-call it runs? How do you call 
* 

Pen. The Time, Sir. f 

Wor. Ay, ay, the Time, John; what was I ſaying? 
I was telling you, Brother, that I had quite forgot you; 
was I not telling him ſo, John? 

Foll. Faith, we're both quits then; III ſwear I ha 
forgot you: why you were dead five Years ago. 


Wor. 
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Wor. Was I? I ha' quite forgot it; Fohn, was I 
dead five Years ago ? My Memory fails me very much- 
of late. 

Pun. We were worſe than dead, Sir; we were ta- 
ken by a barbarous Nation, and there made Slaves; 
Fohn, quoth he? I was poor John I'm ſure; they kept 
us three whole Years with nothing but Water and A- 
corns, till we look d like Wickcr-bottles. 

Wor. What, Sirrah, did your Maſter look like? II 
teach you to {ay your Maſter look'd like what de- ye- 
callꝰ ums. 

Foll. Where did they take you Priſoners ? 

Wor. Nay, ask Fohn, he can tell you I warrant you; 5 
twas in tell him, John, where it was. 

Pun. In Guiney. 

Foll. By what Countrymen were you taken? 

Hor. Why they were called I ha' forgot what 
they call em, twas an odd Kind o Name, but John 
can tell you. 

Pun. Who I, Sir? Do you think I can remember all 
Things ? | 

Wor. *Tis i'my Book here I remember well. Name 
any Nation under the Sun. 

Pun. I know the Name, Sir, well enough; but L 
only tryd my Maſter's Memory, twas the Tartar 
rians. 

Wor. Ay, ay, thoſe were the Men. 

Foll. How, Fohn ? Why all the World, Man, lyes 
betwixt em, they live up in the North. 

Pun. The North ? 

Foll. Ay, the very North, John. 

Pun. That's true indeed, but theſe were another Na-- 
tion of Tartarians that liv'd in the South, they came. 

anciently from the others. 


Foll. How got you from em, John, at laſt ? 


T 4 Pun. 
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Pun. Why, faith, Sir, by a Lady's means, who, to 
tell you the Truth, fell in Love with me; my Maſter 
has it all in his Book, tis a brave Story. 

Foll. In what Ship came you back? | 

Pun. A Plague of't, that Queſtion will be our 
Ruin. 

Wor. What Ship? Twas calld a Thing that ſwims, 
what d'you call it? 

Foll. The Mermaid ? 

- Wor. No, no, let me ſee. 

Poll. The Triton? 

Hor. No, no, a Thing that in AY Water does 
It ſwims in the Water ------- 

Foll. What ist? The Dolphin ? 

Wor. No, no, I ha' quite _— the Name on't, but 
tis no matter, it {wims------ | 

Foll. What ſay you, John? 

Pun. Ay, Sir, my Maſter knows well enough; you 
can't conceive the Miſery we endur'd, Sir. 

Foll. Well, Brother, I'll but ask you one Queſtion 
more; where did you leave your Will ? 

Pun. S Life, now he's pos d again We ſhall never 
carry't through. 

Mor. IIl tell you preſently, Brother ----- -- let me ſee ; 
Memorandums about my Will ; ¶ Reads in his Scrowl. 
left to my Brother the whole Charge of my Eſtate------ 
hum -hum ue thouſand Pounds--——hum-— What 
did you ask me, Brother ? 

Foll. In what place you left your Will ? 

Wor. Ay, that was it indeed ----- that was the very 
thing you ask'd me ; what a treacherous Memory have 
1 ? My Memory is fo ſnort.— 

Foll. This is no Anſwer to my Queſtion yet. 

Wor. Tis true indeed; what was your Queſtion, 
Brother ? 

Foll. Where you left your Will ? 


Mor. 
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Hor. Good Lord, that I ſhould torget you asd me 
that! 1 had forgot it, i faith, Law that I had, you'll 
pardon, I hope, my Infirmity, for I alas----- alas --—-I 
ha' forgot what I was going to fay to you, but I Was 
ſaying ſomething, that I was. 

Foll. Well, Gentlemen, I'm now in haſte, walk but 
: while into the Parlour there, I'll come to you preſent- 
y. | | 

Mor. But where's my Daughter 

Pun. Lucia, Sir? 

Wor. Ay, Lucia. Put me in mind to ask for her 
(a Plague o' your Tartarians.) 

Pan. And o your What-dee-ye-call-ems. 

Wor. Life. Tartarians. Exeunt Worm, Puny. 

_Foll. If theſe be Rogues, (as Rogues they ſeem to 
be) I will ſo exerciſe my Rogues, the Tyranny of a 
new Beadle over a Beggar ſhall be nothing to't ; what 
think ſt thou of em, ill? 

Will. Faith, Sir, I know not——-----ha's juſt my 
Maſter's Noſe and upper Lip; but if you think it be 
not he, Sir, I'll beat em worſe than the Tartarians 
did. 

Foll. No, let's try em firſt----—Trick for Trick — 
Thou wert wont to be a precious Knave, and a great 
Actor too, a very Roſcius; didſt not thou play once tha 
Clown in Maſdorus ? | 

Will. No, but I play'd the Bear, Sis. | 

Foll, The Bear! why that's as good a Part; thou'rt 
an Actor then I'll warrant thee, the Bear's a well penn d 
Part, and you remember my Brother's Humour, don't 
you ? They have almoſt hit it. 

Will. Ay, Sir, 1 knew the Shortneſs of his Memory; 
he would always forget to pay me my Wages, till he 
was put in mind of t. 

Foll. Well ſaid, I'll dreſs thee within, and all the Ser- 
rants ſhall. acknowledge thee ; you canceive the De- 
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ſign------be confident, and thou canſt not miſs ; but 
who ſhall do truſty John ? 

Will. Oh, Ralph the Butler, Sir, 's an excellent try'd 
Actor, he play d a King once; I ha' heard him fpeak a 


Play ex tempore in the Butteries. 

Foll. O excellent Ralph ! Incomparable Ralph, againſt 
the World! Come away, William, I'I give you In- 
ſtructions within, it muſt be done in a Moment. 


| Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
Enter Aurelia, and Jane. 


June. Ha, ha, ha! This is the beſt Plot o' yours, 
dear Madam, to marry me to Mr. Truman in a Veil in- 
ſtead of your ſelf ; I can't chuſe but laugh at the very 
Conceit of t; *twill make excellent Sport: My Miſtreſs 
will be ſo mad when ſhe knows that I have got her 
Servant from her, ha, ha, ha! 

Aur. Well, are you ready? Veil your ſelf all over, 
and never ſpeak one Word to him, whatever he ſays 
(he'l] ha' no Mind to talk much) but give him your 
Hand, and go along with him to Church ; and when 
you come to, I tale thee--—--- mumble it over that he 
mayn't diſtinguiſh the Voice. 

Fane. Ha, ha, ha! I can't ſpeak for hughing ------ 
Dear, Honey, Madam, let me but go in and put on a 
Couple o Patches; you can't imagine how much pret- 
tier I look with a Lozenge under the left Eye, and a 
Half Moon o' this Cheek, and then Ill but {lip on the 


Silver-lac'd Shoes that you gave me, and be with him 


in a trice, | 
Arr. Don't ſtay; he's a fantaſtical Fellow, if the 
Whimſey take him, he'll be gone, Exenmt. 


SCENE 


ft 
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SCENE IV: 
Enter Lucia. 


Luc. They fay he's to paſs inſtantly this way, 

To lead his Bride to Church; ingrateful Man 

II ſtand here to upbraid his guilty Conſcience, 

And in that black Attire in which he ſaw me, 

When he ſpoke the laſt kind Words to me ; 

'Twill now befit my Sorrows, and the Widowhood of 
my Love. 

He comes alone, what can that mean ? 


SCE IE VF. 
Enter Truman Junior. 


Trum. jun. Come, Madam, the Prieſt ſtays for us 
too long; 
I ask your Pardon for my dull Delay, 
And am aſham'd of t. | 
Luc. What does he mean? I'Il go with him what- 
cer it mean. | | Exeunt. 
SCENE VL 
Enter Cutter, Tabitha, and Boy. 
* 
Cut. Come to my Bed, my Dear, my Dear, e 
My Dear come to my Bed; 5 
For the pleaſant Pain, and the Loſs with Gall. 
Is the Loſs of a Maiden-head. 
For the pleaſant, e+e. 


Tab. Is that a Palm, Brother Husband, which you 
ſing ? 
Cut. No, Siſter Wife, a ſhort Ejaculation only. 
[ Boy brings a Hat and Feather, Sword — Belt, 
broad Lacd Baud and Peruke, 


Well. 


—— 5 
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Well faid, Boy, bring in the Things 

Tab. What do you mean, Brother Abednego? You 
will not turn Cavalier, I hope, again; you will not o- 
pen before Sion, in the Dreſſings of Babylon? 

Cut. What, do theſe Cloaths befit Queen Tabitha's 
Husband upon her Day of Nuptials? This Hat, with 
a high black Chimney for a Crown, and a Brim no 
broader than a Hat-band ? Shall I, who am to ride the 
Purple Dromedary, go dreſs'd like Revelation Fats the 
Basket-maker ? Give me the Peruke, Boy ; ſhall Em- 
preſs Tabitha's Husband go as if his Head were ſcalded ? 
Or wear the Seam of a Shirt here for a Band? Shall I, 
who am zealous even to ſlaymg, walk in the Streets 
without a Sword, and not dare to thruſt Men from the 
Wall, if any ſnall preſume to take't of Empreſs Tabi- 
tha? Are the Fidlers come, Boy? 

Tad. Piſh, I cannot abide theſe doings; are you mad? 
There come no prophane Fidlers here. 

Cut. Be peaceable, gentle Tabitha; they will not 
bring the Organs with them hither; I ſay be peaceable, 
and conform to Revelations; It was the Viſion bid me 
do this; wil thou reſiſt the Viſion? 

Tab. An' theſe be your Viſions! Little did 1 think 1 
wafſſe------O what ſhall I do? Is this your Conver- 
ſion ? Which of al! the Prophets wore ſuch a Map 
without their Ears, or ſuch a Sheet about their 
Necks ? Oh, my Mother! What ſhall I do? I'm un- 
done. 

Cut. What ſhalt thou do ? Why, thou ſhalt dance, 
and ing, and drink, and be merry; thou ſhalt go with 
thy Hair curl'd, and thy Breaſts open; thou ſhalt wear 
kne black. Stars upon thy Face, and Bobs in thy Ears 
bigger than bouncing Pears ; nay, if thou doſt begin to 
look ruſtily------Fll ha thee paint thy ſelf, like the 
Whore of Babylon. 

Tab. Oh! that ever I was born to ſce this Day 

Cu, 
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Cut. What, doſt thou weep, Queen Dido? Thou 
ſhalt ha' Sack to drive away thy Serrows : Bring the 
Bottle, Boy; I'll be a loving Husband, the Viſion 
muſt be obey d: Sing, Tabitha; Weep o thy Wedding 
Day ! *Tis ominous. 

Come to my Bed, my Dear, &. 

Oh, art thou come, Boy? Fill a Brimmer, nay fuller 
yet, yet a little fuller ! Here, Lady Spouſe, here's to our 
Sport at Night. | 

Tab. Drink it your ſelf, an' you will; Pl not touch 
it, not I. | 

Cuz. By this Hand thou ſhalt pledge me, ſeeing the 
Viſion faid ſo ! drink, or I'll take a Coach, and carry 
thee to the Opera immediately. 

Tib. O Lord, I can't abide it. [ Drinks off. 

Cut. Why, this will chear thy Heart; Sack, and a 
Husband ? Both comfortable Things. Have at you a- 

in. | 

Tab. I'll pledge you no more, not J. 

Cut. Here take the Glaſs, and take it off off eve- 
ry Drop, or I'll ſwear a hundred Oaths in a breathing 
time. 

Tab. Well! you're the ſtrangeſt Man----= [Drinks. 

Cut. Why, this is right; nay, off with't ; ſo 
but the Viſion ſaid, that iff, we left our Drink behind us, 
we ſhould be hang'd, as many other honeft Men ha 
been only by a little Negligence in the like caſe : Here's 
to you, Tabitha, ence again; we muſt fulfil the Viſion 
to a Tittle. | 

Tab. What, muſt I drink again? well! you are ſuch 
another Brother ----- Husband. ove HE etl 

Cut. Brayely done, Tabitha ! No thou obey'ſt the 
Vision, thoy wilt ha' Revelations preſently, ' 

Tab, Oh! Lord! my Head's giddy-----Nay, Brother, 
Husband, the Boy's taking away the Bottle, and there's. 
another Glaſs or two in it ſtill. 


Cut. 
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Ct. O villainous Boy! Fill out, you Baſtard, and 
out the laſt Drop. 

b. Vil drink to you now, my Dear; tis not hand- 
ſome for you to begin always [ Drinks, 
Come to my Bed, my Dear, and how waſt ? Twas a 
pretty Song, methoughts. 

Cut. O Divine Iain Here come the Fidlers too, 
ſtrike up ye Rogues. 

Tab. What, muſt we dance too? Is that the Fa- 
ſhion ? I could hy danc'd the Curranto when I was a 
Girl, the Curranto's a curious Dance. | 

Cut. We'll out- dance the dancing Diſeaſe; but, Ta- 
bitha, there's one poor Health left ſtill to be drunk with 
Mufick. | | 

Tus. Let me begin't : Here, Duck, here's to all that 
love us. [ D#mks, 

Cut. A Health, ye Eternal Scrapers, found a Health; 
rarely done, Tabitha; what think'ſt thou now o' thy 
Mother ? 

Tab. A fig for my Mother; I'll be a Mother my ſelf 
ſhortly : Come, Duckling, ſhall we go home ? | 
Cut. Go home? The Bridegroom and his Spouſe go 
home? No, we'll dance home; afore us, Squeakers, 
that Way and be e you Sempiternal Rakers. O 
brave Queen Tabitha ! Excellent Empreſs Tabicha ! On 
ye Rogues. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE VII. 
Enter Joly, Worm, and Puny. 


Nr. But where's my what d'ye call her, — — 
Foll. What, Sir ? 
Mr. ¶ Reads.] My Daughter Lucia, a ity fair- 
complexion'd Girl, with a black Eye, a round Chin, a 
| Intle dimpled, and a Mole upon-----I would fain fee my 
Daughter------Brother, 
Joll. 
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Why, you wall, Sir, preſently, ſhe's very 
E Noiſe is this? How now ? What's the 


matter? 


Evtey Servant. _ 


Serv. Ho! my old Maſter ! my old Maſter's come, 
he's bghted juſt now at the Door with his Man John ; 
he's asking for you, he longs to fee * my Maſter, 
my old Maſter ! 

Poll. This Fellow's mad. 

Serv. If you won't believe me, go but in and fe, 
Sir; he's not ſo much alter'd, but you'll quickly know 
him, I knew him before he was lighted ; pray go in, | 
Sir. 

Foll. Why, this is ſtrange There was indeed ſome 
Weeks ſince a Report at the Exchange that he was alive 
ſtill, which was brought by a Ship that cate from 
3 but chat he ſhonld be ſplit in two after his 
Death, and live again in both, is wonderful to mie. 
Vl go ſee what's the matter. 

Exeunt Jolly, and Servant. 

Pun. I begin to ſhake like a Plum- tree Leaf. 

Wor. Tis a meer Plot o' the Devil's to have us bea- 
ten, if he fend him in juſt at this Nick. 


SCENE VIE. 
' Excey Ralph (as John) and two or three Servants. 


1 Serv. Ah Rogue, art thou come at laſt ? 

2 Serv. Why, you'll not look upon your old Friends! 
Give me Golls, Fobs. 

Rat. THAMk ye all heartily for your Love; thank 
you with all my Heart; my old Bed-fellow, Robin, and 
how does little G⁰,pm do? 

3 Serv. A murrain take you, you'll ne er leave your 


Waggery. 


Pun. 
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Pun. A murrain take ye all, I ſhall be paid the Por- 
tion here with a Witneſs. 

Ral. And how does Ralph? good honeſt Ralph, 
there is not an honeſter Fellow in Chriſtendom, tho I 
fay'r my ſelf, that ſhould not fay'r. 

2 Serv. Ha, ha, ha! Why Ralph, the Rogue's well 
ſtill ; come, let's go to him into the Buttery, he'll be 
over- joy d to ſee thee, and give us a Cup o the beſt 
Stingo there. | | | 

Ral. Well ſaid ; Steel to the Back ill, Robin; that 
was your Word, you know : My Maſter's coming in ! 
Go, go, Il! follow you. | 

1 Serv. Make haſte, good ; 

Rel. Here's a Company of as honeſt Fellow-Servants; 
Im glad I'm come among em again. FETs 

Wor. And would I were got out from em, as honeſt 
as they are; that Nin has a thraſhing Hand. 

Pun. Fohn, with a Pox to him! would I were hid 
like a Maggot in a Peſcod. 


/ SCENE IX. 
Enter Jolly, and William. 
Fell. Methinks you're not return'd, but born to us. 
Will. Thank you, good Brother; truly we ha' paſs d 


through many N my Man Jon ſhall tell you 
all, Tm old aud 8 | 


Enter Servant. 


4 Serv. Sir, the Widow (my Miſtreſs I. ſhould Ey) 
is coming in here with Mr. Knock-down, Mc four or 
fiye more. | | 

Fell. Ods my Life! This Farce is neither of Do- 
Qrine, nor Uſe to them] Keep em here, John, till 1 
. [Exit Jolly. 

N War. 
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Mor. I'm glad the Colonel's gone; now will 1 ſneak 
away, as if I had ſtol'n a Silver Spoon. 

Will. Who are thoſe, Fohn ? By your Leave, Sir, 
would you ſpeak with any body here ? 

Mor. The Colonel, Sir; but I'll take ſome other Time 
to wait upon him, my Occaſions call me now. 

Will. Pray ſtay, Sir, who did you fay you would ha' 
ſpoken with ? 

Wor. The Colonel, Sir; but another Time will ſerve ; 
he has Buſineſs now. 

Mill. Whom would he ſpeak with, Fohn ? I forget 
ſtill. 

Ral. The Colonel, Sir. 

Will. Colonel! what Colonel? | 

Wor. Your Brother, I ſuppoſe he is, Sir; but ano- 
ther Time ----- 

Will. *Tis true indeed ; I had forgot, i paith, my 
Brother was a Colonel ; I cry you Mercy, Sir, he'll be 
here preſently. Ye ſcem to be Foreigners by your Ha- 
bits, Gentlemen, 

Wr. No, Sir, we are Exgliſhmen. 

Will. Engliſhmen ! Law you there now would you 
ha' ſpoke with me, Sir ? 

Wor, No, Sir, your Brother; but my Buſineſs re- 
quires no haſte, and therefore ——- \« 

Will. You're not in haſte, you ſay; pray, Sir, fit 
down then; may I crave your Name, Sir? 

Wor. My Name's not worth the knowing, Sir, 

Will. This Gentleman? ? 

Hor. 'Tis my Man, Sir, his Name's Fohn. 

Pun. I'll be John no more, not I, Il be Jackanapes 
firſt : No, my Name's Timothy, Sir. | 

Will. Mr. John Timothy, very well, Sir; ye ſeem to 
be Travellers. 

Wor. We are juſt now, as you ſee, arriv'd out of 
Africk, Sir, and therefore haye ſome Buſineſs that re- 
quires - Will. 
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Will. Of Africk ? Law you there now; what Coun- 
wy, pray ? X 

Nor. Prefter-Folm's Country; fare you well, Sir, for 
the preſent, I muſt be excus c. 

ill. Marry God forbid ; what, come from Preſter- 
Fohn, and we not drink a Cup of Sack together? 

Mor. What ſhall I do? Friend, ſhall I trouble you to 
ſhew me a private Place? I'll wait upon you preſently 

in, Sir. 

Will. You'll ſtay here, Maſter ? -- 

Prin. Til'only make a little Maids Water, Sir, and 
come back to you immediately. 

Ra!. The Door's lock d, Sir, the Colonel has lock d 
us in here----- Why do you ſhake, Sir? 
Pun. Nothing ----- Only 1 have extream liſt to make 
Water, | 
i Here's the Colonel, I'll ſneak behind the Hang - 
ings. =, 

SCENE KX. 

| Enter Jolly, and Widow. 


Foll. We'll leave thoſe Gentlemen within a-while up- 
on the Point of Reprobation; but, Sweet-Heart, I ha 
two Brothers here, newly arriv'd, which you muſt be 
acquainted with. 

id. Marry, Heav'n fore-ſhield ! not the Merchant, 
I hope? 

Joll. No, Brethren in Love, enly--—- 
How do ye Brother ? 

Wor. I your Brother; what d'ye mean? 

Fou. Why, art not thou my Brother Folly, that was 
taken Prifoner by the Southern Tartars ? 

Wor. J Brother, I by Tartars? 

Foll. What an impudent Slave is this? Sirrah, Mon- 
Fer, didſt thou not come with thy Man John? 

Wor, 
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or, I. my Man Jom? Here's no ſuch Perſon here 3 
you ſee you're miſtaken. 

Foll. Sirrah, Ill ſtrike thee dead. 

Mor. Hold, hold, Sir, I do remember now I was the 
Merchant Folly, bet when you ask d me, I had quite 
forgot it ; alas, I'm very craſie. 

Foll. That's not amiſs; but fince thou art not he, I 
muſt know who thou art. 

Hor. Why, don't you know me? I'm Captain 
Worm, and Puny was my Man John. 

Foll. Where's that Fool Py ls he lupt way 5 

En, Yes, and no Fool tor't neither, for ought - 1 
know yet. 

Hor. Why, we hit upon this Frolick, Colonel, only 
tor a kind o Mask (d'ye coticcive me, Colonel?) to 
celebrate your Nuptials ; Mr. Puny had a Mind to re- 
eoncile himſelf with you in 4 merry way o Drollery, 
and ſo had I too, tho I hope you Were not in earneſt 
With me. 

Foll. Oh! Is that all? Well aid Mil, bravely done 
Jil, faith 3 I told theo; Will, vihat twas to have act- 
ed a Bear; and Rap/ was an excellent ohn too. 

Wor. How's this? Then I'm an Aus again; this 
damnd Puy Fearfulneis fpoil'd all. 

Pain, This curſed Coward Worm ? 1 thought they 
were not the right ones. 

Fell. Here's ſomething for you to drink; go look 
to Supper, this & your ue of Ext. 

(Exit Will. and Ralph. 

FWid. What need you, Love, ha' given em any thing? 
in truth, Love, you're too laviſh. 

Wor, Twas wittily put off o me however. 


SCENE 
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SCENE. XL. 
Enter Cutter, and Tabitha, with Fidlers. 


Foll. Here are more Maskers too, I think; this 
Masking is a Heav'nly Entertainment for the Widow, 
who ne'er ſaw any Shew yet, but the Puppet-play o 
Ninive. 

Cut. Stay without, Scrapers. 

Tab. Oh Lord, I'm as weary with dancing as paſ- 
ſes; Husband, Husband, yonder's my Mother. O Mo- 
ther, what do you think I ha' been doing to Day? 

Wi. Why, what, Child? No hurt, I hope, 

Tab. Nay, nothing, I have only been marry'd a lit- 
tle, and my Husband Abednego and I have fo danc'd it 
lance. 

Cut. Brave Tabitha ſtill; never be angry, Mother, 
you know where Marriages are made; your Daughter's 
and your own were made in the ſame Place, I warrant 

you, they're ſo like. Ht 

mi. Well, his Will be done There's no reſiſt- 
ing Providence But how, Son Abeduego, come you 
into that roaring Habit of Perdition ? 

Cut. Mother, I was commanded by the Viſion, there 
is ſome great End fyr it of Edification, which you 
ſhall know by the Sequel. 


SCENE XIL 
Enter Truman Senior, Truman Junior, Lucia veil d. 


Trum. ſen, Come, Dick, bring in your Wife to your 
t'other Father, and ask him Bleſſing handfomly ; Wel- 
come, dear Daughter; off with your Veil; 


Lack unveils. 
Heav'n bleſs you both. 


Foll. 
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Foll. Ha ! what's this? more Masking? Why how 
now, Mr. Truman ? You ha' not marry'd my Neice, - 
1 hope, inſtead o my Daughter? 

Trum. jun. I only did, Sir, as I was appointed, and 
am amarz'd as much as 

Trum. ſen. Villain, Rebel, Traitor, out o' my Sight, 
you Son of a- 

Foll. Nay, hold him; Patience, good Mr. Truman, 
let's underſtand the Matter a little ------- 


Trum. ſen. I wo'not underſtand, no that I wo'not, 


I wo'not underſtand .a Word, whilſt he and his Whore - 


are in my Sight. 
Foll. Nay, good Sir -————-- 
Why, what Neice ? Two Husbands in one Afternoon? 
That's too much o' Conſcience. 
Luc. Two, Sir ? I know of none but this, 
Aad how I came by him too, that I know not. 


Foll. This is Riddle me, Riddle me-—-Where's my 


Daughter? Ho ! Aurelia. 


SCENE XIII. 
Enter Aurelia. 


Aur. Here, Sir, I was juſt coming in. 
Foll. Ha' not you marry'd young Mr. Truman ? 
ur. No, Sir. 

Foll. Why, who then has he marry'd ? 


Aur. Nay that, Sir, he may anſwer for himſelf, if 


he be of Age to marry. 
Foll. But did not . you promiſe me 


you'd marry him 


this Afternoon, and go to Church with him preſently 


to do't ? 
Aur. But, Sir, my Husband forbad the Banes. 
Foll. They're all mad : Your Husband ? 


Aur. Ay, Sir ; the Truth o the Matter, Sir, is this, 
(for it muſt out I ſee) 'twas I that was marry'd this At- | 


ternoon 
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texnoon in the Matted Chamber. to Mr. Puny, inſtead 
o my Couſin Lucia. 


Fall Stranger and ſtranger ! What, and he not 
knaw't? 


Arr. No, nor the Parſon, Sir, hike 
Fall Hay n 
. *T'was . in the Dark, Sir, and I veil'd like 
my 2 was a very clandeſtine Marriage, I con- 
feſs, but there are ſuſſicient Proats of it; and for one, 
here's half the Piece of Gold he broke With me, which 
hell know. when he ſces. | 

Prim. O rare, by Hymen I'm glad o the Change; tis 

pretty Sorcereſs, by my troth; Hit to Mn, quoth 
the Devil to the Lawyer ; Vl out among em preſently, 
t has fav'd me a beating too, which perhaps is all her 
Port ion. 

Foll. Tou turn my Head, you dizzy me; but 
wauldſt thou e eee d 
Mind, or ſo much as his ? 

Aur. His, Sir? He gave me five hundred Pieces of 
Gold to make the March; book, they are here ſtill, 
Sir. 

Foll. Thou haſt loſt thy Senſes, Wench, and wilt 
make me do ſo too. | 

Aur. Briefly the Truth is this, Sir; be gave. me 
theſe five hundred Pieces to marry him by a Trick to 
my Couſin Lucia, and by another Trick. I took the 
Money and matry'd him my ſelf; the Manner, Sir, 
you ſhall know anon at leiſure, only your Pardon, Sir, 
— 6 of my Duty to you, I beg upon my 

Foll. Nay, Wench, there's no hurt done; fifreon 
hundred Pounds à Lear is no ill Mateh for the Daughter 
of a ſequeſter d Cavalier 3 


Aur. I thought ſo, Sir. 


Joll. 
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Fell. If we could but cure him of ſome fottiſh Affs- 
ctions, but that muſt be thy Task. 


Aur. My Life on't, Sir. 


Fun. T'll out; Uncle Father your Bleſſing my lit- 


tle Matchiavil, I knew well 4 — twas you; what 
did you think I knew not Croſs from Pile? 
Aur. Did you i faith? 


Pans. Ay, by. this Kiſs of Amber-greaſe, or Tm a 


Aur. Why then you outwitted me, and Pm con- 
tent. 


bun. A Pox upon you Merchant Folly, ae you 
there ? 


Fob 4 = how come you, Niece, to be mar- 
ry d to Mr. Truman? 


Luc. I know not, Sir, as I was walking in the Gar- 
den 


Tram. jun. I thoughet had been but bleſs'd be 


the Miſtake, 
Whatever prove the Conſequence to all 
The leſs important Fortunes of my Life. 
Foll. Nay, there's no hurt done here neither 
Trum. ſen, No hurt, Colonel? I'll ſee him hang d 
at my Door before he ſhall have a beggarly 
Foll. Hark you, Mr. Truman, : [Talk affe. 
one Word aide (for it is not neceſſary yet my Wite 
ſhould know ſo much.) 


Aur. This fooliſh' Fane (as I perceive by the Story) 
has loſt a Husband by ſtaying for a black Patch. 


Foll. Tho I in Rigour by my Brother's Will might 
claim the Forfeiture of her Eſtate, yet I affure you ſhe 
ſhall have it all to the utmoſt Farthing ; in a Day like 
this, when Heaven beſtows on me, and on my Daugh- 


ter, ſo unexpected, and ſo fair a Fortune, it were an ill 


Return to rob an Orphan committed to my Charge. 
Aur. My Father's in the Right. 


And 


- 
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And as he clears her Fortune, ſo will I her Honour. 
Hark you, Sir. | | 

Trum. ſen. Why you ſpeak, Sir, like a virtuous, no- 
ble Gentleman, and do juſt as I ſhould do my ſelf in 
the ſame Caſe ; it is 

Aur. [To Trum. jun.] "Twas I, upon my Credit, 
in a Veil; Tl! tell, if you pleaſe, all that you faid, 
when you had read the Letter. But d'you hear, Mr. 
Truman, do not you believe now, that I had a Deſign 
to lye with you, if you had conſented to my coming 
at Midnight, for upon my Faith I had not, but did it 
purely to try upon what Terms your two Romantick 
Loves ſtood. 

Cut. Hi, ha, ha! But your Farce was not right me- 
thinks at the Ed. 

Pun. Why how, pray ? | 

Cut. Why there ſhould ha' been a Beating, a luſty 
Cudpeling to make it come off ſmartly, with a Twang 
at the Tail. 

Wor. Say you ſo ? Has got a Set of damnable braw- 
ny Serving-men. | 

Crt. At leaſt Fohn Pudding here ſhould ha been 
baſted. . 

Wor. A Curſe upon him, he ſav d himſelf like a Rat 
behind the Hangings. | I 

Trum. jun. O Lucia, how ſhall I beg thy Pardon 
For my unjuſt Suſpicions of thy Virtue ? 

Can you forgive a very Sinner ? 
Will a whole Life of Penitence abſolve me? 

Trum. ſen. Tis enough, good noble Colonel, I'm ſa- 
tisfy d: Come, Dick, I ſee twas Heaven's Will, and 
ſhe's a very worthy virtuous Gentlewoman ;, I'm old 
and teſty, but *tis quickly over; my Bleſſing upon 
you both. FED 

Cut. Why fo, all's well of all Sides then; let me ſee, 
here's a brave Coupling-Day, only poor Worm muſt. lead 
a Monkiſh Lite ont. | Aur, 


Aer. Il have a Wife for him too, if you 


Mrs. Fane within; — i * 
Renner 1 —e 


* . C... 


mr. Ay, but what Portion s. Puny 7 Por © 
we Captains o the King's Side ha no ned # n 
nothing. 


with 
Aur. Why Lozenges, and HalE-Moods, and a Bt 
Silver-lac'd . but that Trope's loſt to you; d. 
vre l ſee among us what may be done for her. 
Foll. Come, let's go in to Supper; there never way 
ſuch a Day of as this in one Family. If my 
true Brother had come in at laſt too, after his being five 
Years dead, twould ha been a very Play. 


ob wel 
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EPILOGUE 


[BY | . Spoken by CUTTE R. 


Z 
| | a M [ Without his Peruke. 
+ | And ſome Words to this Congregation ſpeak. ; 
| So great and gay a one I neer"did meet 
A the Fifth Monarch's Court in Coleman-ſtreet. 
Ba yet I wonder much, not to eſpy # 
7 Brother in all this Court, call d Zephaniah. 
I Bleſs me! Where are we? What may this Place be? 
Vor I begin my Viſion now to fee 
F Wat this is a meer Theatre ; well then, 

Vt be * Ti Cutter be again. 


Ethinks a Viſion bids me Silence break, 


| [Puts on his Peruke. 
| Not Cutter the pretended Cavalier, 

FT. For to confeſs mgenteonſly here 8 
To you, who always of that Party were, 

neter was of any; up and down 

I roll d, a very Rake-hell of this Town. 

But nom my Follies and my Faults are ended, 

My Fortune, and my Mind, are both amended, 

And if we may believe one who has fail'd before, 

dur Author ſays He'll mend, that is, He'll write no move. 
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* * 
EPILOGUE, at COURT T 


T HE Madneſs of your People, and the Rage, 5 4 
1 Ton ve ſeen too long upon the Publick Stage 
Ils Hime at laſt (Great Sir) tis time to fee 
Their Tragick Follies brought to Comedy, | 

any -blame the Lowneſs of our Scene, a _— 
We humbly think ſome Perſons there have been pF -* 
On the World's Theatre-not long ago, | | 
Much more too High, #han here they are too Low. 
And well we know, that Comedy of old, * 
Did her Plebeian Rank with ſo much Honour hold, 
That i appear d not then too Baſe, or Light, | 5 
For the great Scipio's couqu ring Hand to write, | 
Howe er, if<ſuch mean Perſons ſeem too rude, , i 
When into Royal Preſence they int ude, « 
Yet we ſhall hope a Pardon to receive 
From you, a Prince ſo practis d to forgive; 
A Prince, who with th' Applauſe of Earth and Heaven, 
The Rudeneſs of the Valgar has forgiven, 
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